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FarueR PAUL 8 AR PI. 


ATHER PAUL, whoſe name, before he 
entered into the monaſtic life, was Peter Sarpi, 
was born at Venice, Auguſt 14, 1552. His father 
followed merchandize, but with ſo little ſucceſs, 
that, at his death, he left his family very ill provided 
for, but under the care of a mother, whoſe piety was 
likely to bring the bleſſing of Providence upon them, 
and whoſe wiſe conduct ſupplied the want of fortune 
by advantages of greater value. c 

Happily for young Sarpi, ſhe had a brother, 
maſter of a celebrated ſchool, under whoſe direction 
he was placed by her. Here he loſt no time, but 
cultivated his abilities, naturally of the firſt rate, 
with unwearied application. He was born for ſtudy, 
having a natural averſion to pleaſure and gaiety, and 
a memory ſo tenacious, that he could repeat thirty 
verſes upon once hearing them. 

Proportionable to his capacity was his progreſs in 
literature: at thirteen, having made himſelf maſter 
of ſchool-learning, he turned his ſtudies to philoſophy 
and the mathematicks, and entered upon logick under 
Capella of Cremona, who, though a celebrated maſter 
+ of 
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of that ſcience, confeſſed himſelf in a very little time 
unable to give his pupil farther inſtructions. 

As Capella was of the order of the Servites, his 
ſcholar was induced, by his acquaintance with him, 
to engage in the ſame profeſſion, though his uncle 
and his mother repreſented to him the hardſhips and 
auſterities of that kind of life, and adviſed him with 
great. zeal againſt it. But he was ſteady in his reſolu- 
tions, and in 1566 took the habit of the order, being 
then only in his 14th year, a time of life in moſt per- 
ſons very improper for ſuch engagements, but in him 
attended with ſuch maturity of thought, and ſuch a 
ſettled temper, that he never ſeemed to regret the 
choice he then made, and which he confirmed by a 
ſolemn publick profeſſion in 1572. 

At a general chapter of the Servites, held at 
Mantua, Paul (for ſo we ſhall now call him) being 
then only twenty years old, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 10 


much in a publick diſputation by his genius and learn- 
ing, that William duke of Mantua, a great patron of 
letters, ſolicited the conſent of his ſuperiors to retain 
him at his court, and not only made him publick pro- 
feſſor of divinity in the cathedral, but honoured him ; 
with many proofs of his eſteem. . 
But Father Paul, finding a court life not agree- s 
able to his temper, quitted it two years afterwards, 3 
and retired to his beloved privacies, being then not 4 
only acquainted with the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and = 
Chaldee languages, but with philoſophy, the mathe- b. 
maticks, canon and civil law, all parts of natural af 
philoſophy, and chemiſtry itſelf; for his application A; 
was unintermitted, his head clear, his apprehenſion ag: 


quick, and his memory retentive. 
; Being 
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Being made a prieſt at twenty-two, he was diſtin- 

guiſhed by the illuſtrious cardinal Borromeo with his 

confidence, and employed by him on many occaſions, 
not without the envy of perſons of leſs merit, who 
were ſo far exaſperated as to lay a charge againſt him, 
before the inquiſition, for denying that the Trinity 
could be proved from the firſt chapter of Geneſis ; 
but the accuſation was too ridiculous to be taken 
notice of, | 

After this he paſſed ſucceſſively through the digni- 
ties of his order, and in the intervals of his employ- 
ment applied himſelf to his ſtudies with ſo extenſive a 
capacity, as left no branch of knowledge untouched. 
By him Acquependente, the great anatomiſt, con- 
feſſes that he was informed how viſion is performed; 
and there are proofs that he was not a ſtranger to the 
circulation of the blood. He frequently converſed 
upon aſtronomy with mathematicians, upon anatomy 
with ſurgeons, upon medicine with phyſicians, and 
with chemiſts upon the analyſis of metals, not as a 
ſuperficial enquirer, but as a complete maſter. 

But the hours of repoſe, that he employed ſo well, 
were interrupted by a new information in the inqui- 
ſition, where a former acquaintance produced a letter 
written by him in cyphers, in which he faid, that 
ce he deteſted the court of Rome, and that no pre- 
« ferment was obtained there but by diſhoneſt 
« means.” This accuſation, however dangerous, 
was paſſed over on account of his great reputation, 
but made ſuch impreflion on that court, that he was 
afterwards denied a biſhoprick by Clement VIII. 
After theſe difficulties were ſurmounted, Father Paul 
again retired to his ſolitude, where he appears, by 
B3 ſome 
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ſome writings drawn up by him at that time, to have 
turned his attention more to improvements in piety 
than learning. Such was the care with which he 
read the ſcriptures, that, it being his cuſtom to draw 
a line under any paſſage which he intended more 
nicely to confider, there was not a ſingle word in his 
New Teſtament but was underlined ; the fame marks 
of attention appeared in his Old Teſtament, Pſalter, 
and Breviary. 

But the moſt active ſcene of his life began about 
the year 1615, when Pope Paul Vth, exafperated by 
fome decrees of the ſenate of Venice that interfered 
with the pretended rights of the church, laid the 
whole ſtate under an interdict. - 

The ſenate, filled with indignation at this treat- 
ment, forbade the biſhops to receive or publiſh the 
Pope's bull; and convening the rectors of the 
churches, commanded them to celebrate divine ſer- 
vice in the accuſtomed manner, with which moſt of 
them readily complied; but the Jeſuits and ſome 
others refuſing, were by a folemn edi& expelled the 
ſtate. 

Both parties, havin! proceeded to extremities, 
employed their ableſt writers to defend their meaſures : 
on the Pope's ſide, among others, Cardinal Bellar. 
mine entered the liſts, and with his confederate authors 
defended the papal claims with great ſcurrility of ex- 
preſſion, and very ſophiſtical reaſonings, which were 
confuted by the Venetian apologiſts in much more 
decent language, and with much greater ſolidity of 
argument, 

On this oecafion Father Paul was moſt eminently 
diſtinguiſhed, by his Defence of the Riphts of the ſu- 
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preme Magiſtrate, his Treatiſe of Eucommunication 
tranſlated from' Gerſon, with an Apology, and other 
writings, for which he was cited before the inquiſition 
at Rome; but it may be eafily imagined that he did 
not obey the ſummons: _ | 
The Venetian writers, whatever might be the abili- 
ties of their adverſaries, were at leaſt ſuperior to them 
in the juſtice of their cauſe. The propoſitions main- 
tained on the ſide of Rome were theſe: That the 
Pope is inveſted with all the authority of heaven and: 
earth. That all princes are his vaſſals, and that he 
may annul their laws at pleaſure. That kings may 
appeal to him, as he is temporal monarch of the 
whole earth. That he can diſcharge ſubjects from 
their oaths of allegiance, and make it their duty to 
take up arms againſt their ſovereign. That he may 
depoſe. kings without any fault committed by them, 
if the good of the church requires it : that the clergy 
are exempt from all tribute to kings, and are not 
accountable to them even in caſes of high treaſon. 
That the Pope cannot err: that his deciſions are to 
be received and obeyed on pain of fin, though all the 
world ſhould judge them to be falſe : that the Pope is 
God upon earth ; that his ſentence and that of God 
are the ſame; and that to call his power in queſtion, 
is to call in queſtion the power of God: maxims 
equally ſhocking, weak, pernicious, and abſurd ; 
which did not require the abilities or learning of Fa- 
ther Paul, to demonſtrate their falſehood, and deſtruc- 
tive tendency. 

It may be eaſily imagined that ſuch principles were 
quickly overthrown, and that no court but that of 
Rome thought it for its intereſt to favour them. 

B 4 | The 
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- his convent, about ſix months after the accommoda- 
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The Pope, therefore, finding his authors confuted, 
and his cauſe abandoned, was willing to conclude the 
aftair by treaty, which, by the mediation of Henry 
IV. of France, was accommodated upon terms very 
much to the honour of the Venetians. 

But the defenders of the Venetian rights were, 


though comprehended in the treaty, excluded by the 


Romans from the benefit of it; ſome upon different 
pretences were impriſoned, ſome ſent to the galleys, 
and all debarred from preferment. But their malice 
was chiefly aimed againſt Father Paul, who ſoon 
found the effects of it; for as he was going one night to 


tion, he was attacked by five ruffians armed with 
{tilettoes, who gave him no leſs than fifteen ſtabs, 
three of which wounded him in ſuch a manner, that 
he was left for dead. The murderers fled for refuge 
to the nuncio, and were afterwards received into the 
Pope s dominions, but were purſued by divine juſtice, 
and all, except one man who died in priſon, er 
by violent deaths. 

This and other attempts upon his life obliged him 
to confine himſelf to his convent, where he engaged in 
writing the hiſtory of the Council of Trent, a work 
unequalled for the judicious diſpoſition of the matter, 
and artful texture of the narration, commended by 
Dr. Burnet as the completeſt model of hiſtorical 
writing, and celebrated by Mr. Wotton as equivalent 
to any production of antiquity; in which the reader 
finds © Liberty without licentioufneſs, piety without 
e hypocriſy, freedom of ſpeech without negle& of 
e decency, ſeverity without rigour, and extenſive 
learning without oſtentation.“ 


In 
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In this, and other works of leſs conſequence, he _ 
| ſpent the remaining part of his life, to the beginning 
of the year 1622, when he was ſeized with a cold and 
fever, which he neglected till it became incurable. 
He languiſhed more than twelve months, which he 
ſpent almoſt wholly in a preparation for bis paſſage 
into eternity; and among his prayers and aſpirations 
was often heard to repeat, Lord / now let 7 ſervant 
depart in peace. 

On Sunday the eighth of January of the next year, 

he roſe, weak as he was, to maſs, and went to take 
his repaſt with the reſt, but on Monday was ſeized 
with a weakneſs that threatened immediate death 
and on Thurſday prepared for his change by receiv- 
ing the Viaticum with ſuch marks of devotion, as 
equally melted and edified the beholders. 
Through the whole courſe of his illneſs to the laſt 
hour of his life, he was conſulted by the ſenate in 
publick affairs, and returned anſwers, in his greateſt - 
weakneſs, with ſuch preſence of mind as could only 
ariſe from the conſciouſneſs of innocence. 

On Sunday, the day of his death, he had the paſ- 
ſion of our bleſſed Saviour read to him out of St. 
John's goſpel, as on every other day of that week, 
and ſpoke of the mercy of his Redeemer, and his 
confidence in his merits. | 

As his end evidently approached, the brethren of 
the convent came to pronounce the laſt prayers, with 
which he could only join in his thoughts, being able 
to pronounce no more than theſe words, E perpe- 
tua, Mayſt thou laſt for ever; which was underſtood 
to be a prayer for the proſperity of his country. 

Thus 
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paſſage of one of his letters: There is nothing 
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Thus died' Father Paul, in the 71ſt year of his 
age : hated by the Romans as their moſt formidable 
enemy, and honoured by all the learned for his abi- 
lities, and by the good for his integrity. His deteſt- 
ation of the corruption of the Roman church appears 
in all his writings, but particularly in this memorable 


<« more eſſential than to ruin the reputation of the 


« Jeſuits : by the ruin of the Jeſuits, Rome will be 


© ruined; and iy Rome is ruined, rehgion will re- 
« form of itf 

ame many paſſages of his life to have 
had a high eſteem of the church of England; and 
his friend, Father Fulgentio, who had adopted all his 
notions, made no ſcruple of adminiſtering to Dr. 
Duncomb, an Engliſh gentleman that fell ſick at 
Venice, the communion-in both kinds, according to 


the Common Prayer which he had with him in 


Italian, 

He was buried with great pomp at the publick 
charge, and a magnificent monument was erected to 
his memory. 


BOERHAAYVE. 


HE following account of the late Dr. BOER- 
HAAVE, ſo loudly celebrated, and ſs uni- 
verfally lamented through the whole learned world, 
will, we hope, be not unacceptable to- our readers : 
We could have made it much larger, by adopting 
flying reports, and inſerting unatteſted facts; a cloſe 
adherence to certainty has contracted our narrative, 
and hindered it from ſwelling to that bulk, at which 
modern hiſtorics generally arrive, 

Dr. Herman Boerhaave was born on the laſt day 
of December, 1668, about one in the morning, at 
Voorhout, a village two miles diſtant from Leyden : 
his father, James Boerhaave, was miniſter of Voor- 
hout, of whom his ſon“, in a ſmall account of his 
own life, has given a very amiable charaQer, for the 
fimplicity and openneſs of his behaviour, for his exact 


* « Erat Hermanni Genitor Latine, Grzce, Hebraice ſciens : 
peritus valde hiſtoriarum & gentium. Vir apertus, candidus, ſim- 
plex: paterfamilias optimus amore, cura, diligentia, frugalitate, 
prudentia. Qui non magna in re, ſed plenus virtutis, novem 
liberis educandis exemplum prebuit fingulare, quid exacta par- 
kmonia polleat, & frugalitas.” Orig. Edi. 

| frugality 
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frugality in the management of a narrow fortune, 
and the prudence, tenderneſs, and diligence, with 
which he educated a numerous family of nine chil 
dren. He was eminently ſkilled in hiſtory and gene- 
alogy, and verſed in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages. 

His mother was Hagar Daelder, a tradeſman's 
daughter of Amſterdam, from whom he might, per- 
haps, derive an hereditary inclination to the ſtudy of 
phyſick, in which ſhe was very inquiſitive, and had 
obtained a e of it not common in female 
ſtudents. 1 

This khowledge, however, ſhe did not live to 
communicate to her ſon ; for ſhe a in 1673, ten 
years after her marriage. 

His father, finding himſelf encumbered with the 
care of ſeven children, thought it neceſlary to take a 
ſecond wife, and in July 1674, was married to Eve 
du Bois, daughter of a miniſter of Leyden, who, by 
her prudent and impartial conduct, ſo endeared her- 
felt to her huſband's children, that they all regarded 
her as their own mother. 

Herman Boerhaave was always deſigned by his fa- 
ther for the miniſtry, and with that view inſtructed 
by him in grammatical learning, and the firſt elements 
of languages ; in which he made ſuch a proficiency, 
that he was, at the age of eleven years, not only maſ- 
ter of the rules of grammar, but capable of tranſlat. 
ing with tolerable accuracy, and not wholly ignorant 
of critical niceties. 

At intervals, to recreate his mind, and ſtrengthen 
his conſtitution, it was his father's cuſtom to ſend him 


into the fields, and employ him in agriculture and 
| ſuch 
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ſuch kind of rural occupations, which he continued 
through all his life to loye and practiſe; and by this 
viciſſitude of ſtudy and exerciſe preſerved himſelf, in 
a great meaſure, from thoſe diſtempers and depreſ- 
ſions which are frequently the conſequences of indiſ- 
creet diligence, and uninterrupted application; and 
from which ſtudents, not well acquainted with the 
conſtitution of the human body, ſometimes fly for 
relief to wine inſtead of exerciſe, and purchaſe tem- 
porary eaſe by the hazard of the moſt dreadful con · 
ſequences. ; 

The ſtudies of young Boerhaave were, about this 
time, interrupted by an accident, which deſerves a 
particular mention, as it firſt inclined him to that 
ſcience, to which he was by nature ſo well adapted, 
and which he afterwards carried to ſo great perfection. 
In the twelfth year of his age, a ſtubborn; painful, 
and malignant ulcer, broke out upon his left thigh ; 
which, for near five years, defeated all the art of the 
ſurgeons and phyſicians, and not only afflicted him 
with moſt excruciating pains, but expoſed him to 
ſuch ſharp and tormenting applications, that the dil. 
eaſe and remedies were equally infufferable. Then it 
was that his own pain taught him to compaſſionate 
others, and his experience of the inefficacy of the me- 
thods then in uſe incited him to attempt the diſcovery 
of others more certain. 

He began to practiſe at leaſt honeſtly, for he be- 
gan upon himſelf ;' and his firſt eſſay was a prelude to 
his future ſucceſs, for, having laid aſide all the pre- 
{criptions of his phyſicians, and all the applications 
of his ſurgeons, he, at laſt, by tormenting the part 
with ſalt and urine, effected a cure. 


That 
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That he might, on this occaſion, obtain the aſſiſt- 


ante of ſurgeons with leſs inconvenience and expence, 


he was brought, by his father, at fourteen, to Ley- 
3 —————— 


ſchool, after being examined by the maſter: here 


his application and abilities were equally conſpicuous. 
In Gx months, by gaining the firſt prize in the 
Fourth claſs, he was raiſed to the fifth ; and in fix 
-months more, upon the ſame proof of the ſuperiority 
af his genius, rewarded with another prize, and tranſ- 


' Hated to the fixth; from whence it is uſual in fix 


months more to be removed to the univerſity. 
Thus did our young ſtudent advance in learning 
and reputation, when, as he was within view of the 
univerſity, a ſudden and unexpected blow threatened 
to defeat all his expectations. 

On the 12th of November, in 1682, his father 
died, and left behind him a very ſlender proviſion for 
his widow and nine children, of which the eldeſt was 
Not yet ſeventeen years old. 

This was a moſt afflicting loſs to the young ſcho- 
lar, whoſe fortune was by no means ſufficient to bear 
the expences of a learned education, and who there- 
fore ſeemed to be now ſummoned by neceſſity to ſome 
way of life more immediately and certainly lucrative ; 
Þut, with a reſolution equal to his abilities, and a 
ſpirit not ſo deprefſed and ſhaken, he determined to 
break through the obſtacles of poverty, and ſupply, 
by diligence, the want of fortune. 

He therefore aſked and obtained the conſent of his 
guardians to proſecute his ſtudies as long as his pa- 
trimony would ſupport him; and, continuing his 
wonted induſtry, gained another prize. 1 

e 
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He was now to quit the ſchool for the univerſity, 
but, on account of the weakneſs yet remaining in his 
thigh, was, at his own entreaty, continued fix months 
longer under the care of his maſter, the learned Winf- 
chotan, where he once more was honoured with 58 
rize. 

l At his removal to the univerſity, the ſame genius 
and induſtry met with the ſame encouragement and 
applauſe. The learned Triglandius, one of his fa- 
ther's friends, made ſoon after profeſſor of divinity at 
Leyden, diſtinguiſhed him in a particular manner, and 
recommended him to the friendſhip of Mr. Van 
Apphen, in whom he found a generous and conſtant 
patron, 

He became now a diligent hearer of the molt cele- 
brated profeſſors, and made great advances in all the 
ſciences ; till regulating his ſtudies with a view prin- 
cipally to divinity, for which he was originally in- 
tended by his father, and for that reafon exerted his 
utmoſt application to attain an exact knowledge of 
the Hebrew tongue. | 
Being convinced of the neceſlity of mathematical 
learning, he began to ſtudy thoſe ſciences in 1687, 
but without that intenſe induſtry with which the plea- 
ſure he found in that kind of knowledge induced him 
afterwards to cultivate them. 

In 1690, having performed the exerciſes of the 
univerſity with uncommon reputation, he took his 
degree in philoſophy ; and on that occaſion diſcuſſed 
the important and arduous ſubje& of the diſtinct na- 
tures of the ſoul and body, with ſuch accuracy, per- 
ſpicuity, and ſubtilty, that he entirely confuted all 
the ſophiſtry of Epicurus, Hobbes, and Spinoſa, 
and 
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and equally raiſed the character of his uy and 
erudition.. 7 | 
Divinity was full his yoo 1 md me 
chief aim of all his ſtudies. He read the ſcriptures 
in their original languages, and when difficulties oc- 
curred, conſulted the interpretations of the moſt 
antient fathers, whom he read in order of time, be- 
ginning with Clemens Romanus. | 
In the peruſal of thoſe early writers , *. due ves 


ſtruck with the profoundeſt veneration of th ſimpli- 


eity and purity of their doctrine, the holineſs of their 
lives, and the ſanctity of the diſcipline practiſed by 


them; but, as he deſcended to the lower ages, found 


the peace of Chriſtianity broken by uſeleſs controver- 
125 and its doctrines nee by the ſubtilties of 


* cc Jungebat his exercitiis quotidianam patrum lectionem, . 
cundum chronologiam, a Clemente Romano exorſus, et juxta ſe- 
riem ſeculorum deſcendens : ut eſu Chriſti doftrinam in N. 7. 
traditam, primis patribus interpretantibus addiſceret. 

« Horum ſimplicitatem fincerz doctrinæ, diſcipline EL 
vitæ Deo dicatz integritatem adorabat. Subtilitatem ſcholarum 
divina poſtmodum inquinaſfe dolebat. EÆgerrime tulit, Sacrorum 
interpretationem ex ſectis ſophiſtarum peti; & Platonis, Ariſtotelis, 
Thomæ Aquinatis, Scott; ſuoque tempore Cartcſii,. cogitata meta- 
phyſica adhiberi pro legibus, ad quas caſtigarentur ſacrorum ſcrip- 
torum de Deo fententiz. Experiebatur acerba diſſidia, ingeni- 
orumque ſubtiliſſimorum acerrima certamina, odia, ambitiones, 
inde cieri, foveri : adeo contraria paci cum Deo & homine. Nihil 
hic magis illi obſtabat; quam quod omnes aſſerant ſacram ſerip- 
turam arl,uronaby; loquentem, rogue explicandam; & deergixua 
ſinguli definiant ex placitis ſuæ metaphyſices. Horrebat, inde do- 
minantis ſectæ prævalentem opinionem, orthodoxiz modum, & 
regulas, unice dare juxta dictata metaphyſicorum, non ſaerarum 
literarum; unde tam variæ ſententiæ de doctrina ſimplieiſſima.“ 
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the ſchools. He found the holy writers interpreted 
according to the notions of philoſophers, and the 
chimeras of meta ians adopted as articles of 
faith. He found difficulties raiſed by niceties, and 
fomented to bitterneſs and rancour. He*faw the fim- 
plicity of the chriſtian doQrine corrupted by the pri- 
vate fancies of particular parties, while each adhered 
to its own philoſophy, and orthodoxy was confined 
to the ſect in power. | 
Having now exhauſted his fortune in the purfirit 

6f his ſtudies, he found the neceſſity of applying to 
ſome profeſſion, that, without engroſſing all his time, 
might enable him to ſupport himfelf; and having ob- 

tained a very uncommon knowledge of the mathema- 

ticks, he read lectures in thoſe ſciences to a ſelect 

number of young gentlemen in the univerſity. 

At length, his propenſion to the ſtudy of phyſick 
grew too violent to be reſiſted; and, though he {till 
intended to make divinity the great employment of 

his life, he could not deny himſelf the -fatisfaQtion 
of ſpending ſome time upon the medical writers, 
for the peruſal of which he was ſo well qualified by 
his acquaintance with the mathematicks and phi- 
But this ſcience correſponded ſo much with his na- 
tural genius, that he could not forbear making that 
his buſineſs which he intended only as his diverſion ; 
and ſtill growing more eager, as he advanced further, 
he at length determined wholly to maſter that profeſ- 
ſion, and to take his degree in phyſick, before he 
engaged in the duties of the miniſtry. 
lt is, I believe, a very juſt obſervation, that men's 
* ambition is generally * to their capacity. 
Vol.. XII. Providence 
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Providence ſeldom ſends any into the world with an 
inclination to attempt great things, who have not 
abilities ikewiſe to perform them. To have formed 
the deſign of gaining a complete knowledge of medi- 
cine by way of digreſſion from theological ſtudies, 
would have been little leſs than madneſs in moſt men, 


and would have only expoſed them to ridicule and 
contempt. But Boerhaave was one of ' thoſe mighty 


geniuſes, to whom ſcarce any thing appears impoſ- 
ſible, and who think nothing worthy of their ef. 
forts but what appears inſurmountable to common 
underſtandings. 

He began this new courſe of ſtudy by a augen 
peruſal of Veſalius, Bartholine, and Fallopius; and, 


to acquaint himſelf more fully with the ſtructure of 


bodies, was a conſtant attendant upon Nuck's publick 
diſſections in the theatre, and himſelf very accurately 
inſpected the bodies of different animals. 

Having furniſhed himſelf with this preparatory 
knowledge, he began to read the ancient phyſicians in 
the order of time, purſuing his enquiries downwards 
from Hippocrates through all the Greek and Latin 
writers. 

Finding, as he tells us himſelf, that enen 
was the original ſource of all medical knowledge, and 
that all the later writers were little more than tran- 
ſcribers from him, he returned to him with more at- 
tention, and ſpent much time in making extracts from 
him, digeſting his treatiſes into method, and fixing 
them in his memory. 

He then deſcended to the moderns, among whom 
none engaged him longer, or improved him more, 
than Sydenham, to whoſe merit he has left this atteſ- 

tation, 
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tation, that he frequently peruſed him, and always 
14 with greater eagerneſs.” 

His inſatiable curioſity after knowledge engaged 
him now in the practice of chemiſtry, which he pro- 


ſecuted with all the ardour of a philoſopher, whoſe in- 


duſtry was not to be wearied, and whoſe love of truth 
was too ſtrong to ſuffer him to acquieſce in the re- 


ports of others. 

Yet did he not ſuffer one branch of ſcience to with- 
draw his attention from others : anatomy did not with- 
hold him from chemiſtry, nor chemiſtry, enchanting 


as it is, from the ſtudy of botany, in which he was 


no leſs ſkilled than in other parts of phyſick. He 
was not only a careful examiner of all the plants 


in the garden of the univerſity, but made excur- 


ſions for his further improvement into the woods 


and fields, and left no place unviſited where any 


increaſe of botanical knowledge could be reaſonably 
hoped for. 
In conjunction with all theſe enquiries he till pur- 


ſued his theological ſtudies, and ſtill, as we are in- 


formed by himſelf, © propoſed, when he had made 
e himſelf maſter of the whole art of phyſick, and ob- 
e tained the honour of a degree in that ſcience, to, 
« petition regularly for a licence to preach, and to 
© engage in the cure of ſouls,” and intended in his 
theological exerciſe to diſcuſs this queſtion, © why 
* ſo many were formerly converted to Chriſtianity by 
« illiterate perſons, and fo few at preſent by men of 
« learning.” 

In purſuance of this plan he went to Hardewich, 
in order to take the degree of doctor in phyſick, 


which he obtained in July 1693, having performed a 
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publick Afpuration, de utiſitate explorandorum ex- 


« crementorum in ægris, ut e 
Then returning to Leyden full of int Nibus deſign 
of undertaking the miniſtry, he found to Nis fuirpriſe 
unexpected obſtacles thrown in his way, and an in- 
ſinuation diſperſed through the univerſity that made 
him ſuſpeCted, not of any flight deviation from Te- 
ceived opinions, not of any pertinacious adherence to 
his own notions in doubtful and difputabte matters, 
but of no leſs than Spinoſiſm, or, in plainer terms, 

of Atheiſm itſelf. | 

_ How fo injurious a report came to be raiſed, cir- 
culated, and credited, will be doubtleſs very eagerly 
inquired: we ſhall therefore give the relation, not 
only to ſatisfy the curioſity of mankind, but to ſhew 
that no merit, however exalted, is exempt from be- 


ing not only attacked, but wounded, by the moſt 


contemptible whiſpers. Thoſe who cannot ftrike 
with force, can however poiſon their weapon, and 
weak as they are, give mortal wounds, and bring a 
hero to the grave: ſo true is that obſervation, that 
many are able to do hurt, but few to do good. 

This deteſtable calumny owed its riſe to an inci- 
dent from which no conſequence of importance could 
be poſſibly apprehended. As Boerhaave was fitting 
in a common boat, there aroſe a converſation among 
the paſſengers upon the impious and pernicious doc- 


trine of Spinoſa, which, as they all agreed, tends 


to the utter overthrow of all religion. Boerhaave ſat, 
and attended ſilently to this diſcourſe for ſome time, 
till one of the company, willing to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf by his zeal, inſtead of confuting the poſitions of 
8 pinoſa by argument, began to give a looſe to con- 
tumelious 
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tumelious language, and virulent invectives, which 
Boerhaave was ſo little pleaſed with, that at laſt he 
could not forbear aſking him, whether he had ever 
read the author he declaimed againſt. 

Ihe orator, not being able to make much i 
was checked in the midſt of his invectives, but not 
without feeling a ſecret reſentment againſt the perſon 
who had at once interrupted his harangue, and expoſed 
his ignorance. | 

This was obſerved: by a ſtranger who was in the 
boat with them; he enquired. of his neighbour the 
name of the young man, whoſe queſtion had put an 
end to the diſcourſe, and having learned it, ſet it 
down in his pocket-book, as it appears, with a 
malicious deſign, for in a few days it was the common 
converſation at Leyden, that Boerhaave had revolted 
to Spinoſa. 

It was in vain that his advocates and friends 
pleaded his learned and unanſwerable confutation of 


all atheiſtical opinions, and particularly of the ſyſ- 


tem of Spinoſa, in his diſcourſe of the diſtinction be» 
tween ſoul and body. Such calumnies are not eaſily 
ſuppreſſed, when they are once become general. 
They are kept alive and ſupported by the malice of 
bad, and ſometimes by the zeal of good men, who, 
though they do not abſolutely believe them, think 
it yet the ſecureſt method to keep not only guilty 
but ſuſpected men out of publick employments, upon 
this principle, that the ſafety of many is to be * 
red before the advantage of few. 

Boerhaave, finding this formidable oppoſition raiſed 


againſt his pretenſions to eccleſiaſtical honours or 


preferments, and even againſt his deſign of aſſum- 
C 3 ing 
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ing the character of a divine, thought it neither nes 
ceflary nor prudent to ſtruggle with the torrent of 
popular prejudice, as he was equally qualified for a 
profeſſion, not indeed of equal dignity or import - 
ance, but which muſt undoubtedly elaim the ſecond 
place among thoſe which are of the Set benefit 


0 mankind. f 
He therefore applied himſelf to ns aidleal. ſtudies 


with new ardour and alacrity, reviewed all his former 
obſervations and enquiries, and was continually em- 


ployed in making new acquiſitions. [ff 
| Having now qualified himſelf for the practice of 


phyſick, he began to viſit patients, but without that 


encouragement which others, not equally deſerving, 
have ſometimes met with. His buſineſs was, at 
firſt, not great, and his circumſtances by no means 
eaſy ; but ſtill, ſuperior to any diſcouragement, he 
continued his ſearch after knowledge, and deter- 
mined that proſperity, if ever he was to enjoy it, 
ſhould be the conſequence not of mean art, or dif 
ingenuous ſolicitations, but of real merit, and ſolid 
learning. 

His ſteady adherence to his reſolutions appears yet 
more plainly from this circumſtance : he was, while 
he yet remained in this unpleaſing ſituation, invited by 
one of the firſt favourites of King William III. to ſettle 
at the Hague, upon very advantageous conditions; 
but declined the offer. For having no ambition but 
after knowledge, he was deſirous of living at liberty, 
without any reſtraint upon his looks, his thoughts, or 
his tongue, and at the utmoſt diſtance from all con- 
tentions, and ſtate-parties. His time was wholly 


taken up in viſiting the ſick, ſtudying, making che- 
mical 


E 
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mical experiments, ſearching into every part of me- 
dicine with the utmoſt diligence, teaching the mathe- 

maticks, and reading the ſcriptures, and thoſe au- 
thors who profels to teach a — meinde of loving 
God 8. 

This was his Aube of ling to the year 1701, 
when he was recommended by Van Berg to the uni- 
verſity, as a proper perſon to ſucceed Drelincurtius 
in the profeſſorſhip of phyſick, and elected without 
any ſolicitations on his part, and almoſt without his 
conſent, on the 18th of May. 

On this occaſion, having obſerved, with grief, that 
Hippocrates, whom he regarded not only as the fa- 
ther but as the prince of phyſicians, was not ſuffi. 
ciently read or eſteemed by young ſtudents, he pro- 
nounced an oration, de commendando Studio Hip- 
i pocratico ;*” by which he reſtored that great author 
to his juſt and ancient reputation. 

He now began to read publick lectures with great 
applauſe, and was prevailed upon by his audience to 
enlarge his original deſign, and inſtruct them in che- 
miſtry. 3 
This he undertook, not only to the great advan- 


* Circa hoc tempus, lautis conditionibus, lautioribus pro- 
miſſis, invitatus, plus vice ſimplici, a viro primariæ dignationis, 
qui gratia flagrantifſima florebat regis Gulielmi III. ut Hagam- 
comitum ſedem caperet fortunarum, declinavit conſtans. Con- 
tentus videlicet vita libera, remota a turbis, ſtudiiſque porro per- 
colendis unice impenſa, ubi non cogeretur alia dicere & ſimulare, 
alia ſentire & diſſimulare: affectuum ſtudiis rapi, regi. Sic tum 
vita erat, ægros viſere, mox domi in muſzo ſe condere, officinam 
Vulcaniam exereere; omnes medicine partes acerrime perſequi; 
mathematica etiam aliis tradere ; facra legere, et auctores qui pro- 
ſitentur docere rationem certam amandi Deum.“ Orig. Edit. 
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tage np part but to the great improvement of 
the art itſelf, which had been hitherto treated only in 
a. confuled and irregular manner, and was little more 
than a hiſtory of particular experiments, not reduced 


to certain principles, nor connected one with another: 
this vaſt chaos he reduced to order, and made that 
clear and eaſy which, was oa the laſt W. 
ficult and obſcure. 

His reputation now began to Wer FR proportion 
to his merit, and extended itſelf to diſtant univer- 
ſities; ſo that, in 1703, the proſeſſorſhip of phyſick 
being vacant at Groningen, he was invited thither ; 
but he refuſed to leave Leyden, and choſe to continue 
bis preſent courſe of life.. 

This invitation and refuſal being related to the 
governors. of the univerſity of Leyden, they had fo 
grateful a ſenſe of his regard for them, that they im- 
mediately voted an honorary increaſe of his ſalary, 
and promifed him the firſt r that ſhould be 
vacant, 

- On this brate he pronounced an oration upon 
the uſe of mechanicks in the ſcience of phyſick, in 
which he endeayoured to recommend a rational and 
mathematical enquiry into the cauſes of diſeaſes, and 
the ſtructure of bodies; and to ſhew the follies and 
weakneſſes of the jargon introduced by Paracelſus, 
Helmont, and other chemical enthuſiaſts, who have 
obtruded upon the world the moſt airy dreams, and 
inſtead of enlightening their readers with exph- 
cations of nature, have darkened the plaineſt ap- 
pearances, and bewildered mankind in error and 
obſcurity. 


Boerhaave 
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Boerhaave had now for nine years read phyfical 
lectures, but without the title or dignity of a pro- 
feſſor, when, by the death of profeffor Hotten, the 
profeſſorſhip | of ann. and botany fell to him of 
courſe. 3 

On this occaſion he afferted the fimplicity and faci- 
lity of the fcience of phyſick, in oppoſition to thoſe 
that think obſcurity contributes to the dignity of Tearn- 
ing, and that to be Sie it is neceſſary not to be 
underſtood. 

His profeſhon of botany made it part of his 40 
to ſuperintend the phyſical garden, which improved ſo 
much by the immenſe number of new plants which 
he procured, that it was enlarged to twice its ts original 
extent. 

In 1714 he was deſervedly advanced to the higheſt 
dignities of the univerſity, and in the ſame year made 

phyfician of St. Auguſtin's hoſpital in Leyden, into 
which the ſtudents are admitted twice a week, to learn 
the practice of phyſick. 

This was of equal advantage to the ſick and to 
the ſtudents, for the ſucceſs of his practice was 
the | beſt demonſtration of the ſoundneſs of his 
principles. | 

When he laid down his office of governor of the 
univerſity in 1715, he made an oration upon the ſub- 
ject of © attaining to certainty in natural philoſophy; 
in which he declares, in the ſtrongeſt terms, in fa. 
vour of experimental knowledge, and refle&s with juſt 
ſeverity upon thoſe arrogant philoſophers, who are 
too eaſily diſguſted with the low methods of obtaining 
true notions by frequent experiments, and who, poſ- 
ſeſt with too high an opinion of their own abilities, 

rather 
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rather chuſe to conſult their own imaginations, than 
enquire into nature, and are better pleaſed with the 
charming amuſement of forming hypotheſes, than the 
toilſome drudgery of making obſervations. How: 
The emptineſs and uncertainty of all thoſe Far was 
whether venerable for their antiquity, or agreeable for 
their novelty, he has evidently ſhewn ; and not only 
declared, but proved, that we are intirely ignorant 
of the principles of things, and that all the know. 
ledge we have is of ſuch qualities alone as are diſco- 
verable by experience, or ſuch as may be deduced 
from them by mathematical demonſtration. | | 
This diſcourſe, filled as it was with piety, and a, 
true ſenſe of the greatneſs of the Supreme Being, and, 
the incomprehenſibility of his works, gave ſuch of- 
fence to à profeſſor of Franeker, who profeſſed the 
utmoſt eſteem for Des Cartes, and conſidered his prin- 
ciples as the bulwark of orthodoxy, that he appeared 
in vindication of his darling author, and ſpoke of the 
in ury done him with the utmoſt vehemence, declar- 
little leſs than that the Carteſian ſyſtem and the 
| iſtian mult inevitably ſtand and fall together, and 
Frey to ſay we were ignorant of the principles of 
things, was not only to enliſt among the Sceptics, but 
ſink into Atheiſm itſelf, 
Zo far can prejudice darken the under ending as 
to make it conſider precarious ſyſtems as the chief 
ſupport of ſacred and unvariable truth. | 
This treatment of Boerhaave was ſo far reſented by 
the governors of his univerſity, that they procured 
from Franeker a recantation of the invective that had 
been thrown out againſt him ; this was not only com- 
plied with, but offers were made him of more ample 
ſatisfaction; 
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fatisfaction; to which he returned an anſwer not leſs 
to his honour than the victory he gained, *© that he 
« ſhould think himſelf ſufficiently compenſated, if 
<« his adverſary Teceved no farther * on n his 

te account.” 

So far was this weak and injudicious kk; 8 
ſhaking a reputation not caſually raiſed by fathion or 
eaprice, but founded upon ſolid merit, that the ſame 
year his correſpondence was defired upon Botany and 
Natural Philoſophy by the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, of which he was, upon the death of count 
Marſigli, in the year 1728, elected a member. 
Nor were the French the only nation by which 
this great man was courted and diſtinguiſhed, for 
two years after he was elected fellow of our Royal 
Society. 

It cannot be doubted but, thus careſſed and ho- 
noured with the higheſt and moſt publick marks of 
eſteem by other nations, he became more celebrated 
in the univerſity; for Boerhaave was not one of thoſe 
learned men, of whom the world has ſeen too many, 
that diſgrace their ſtudies by their vices, and by un- 
accountable weakneſſes make themſelves ridiculous 
at home, while their writings procure them the vene- 
ration of diſtant countries, where their learning is 
known, but not their follies. 

Not that his countrymen can be charged with be- 
ing inſenſible of his excellencies till other nations 
taught them to admire him; for in 1718 he was 
choſen to ſucceed Le Mort in the profeſſorſhip of 
chemiſtry ; on which occaſion he pronounced an ora- 
tion „De Chemia errores ſuos expurgante, in 
which 
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which he treated that ſcience with an elegance of ſtyle 
not often'to be found in chemical writers, who ſeem 
generally to have affected not only a barbarous, but 
unintelligible phraſe, and to have, like the Pythago- 
reans of old, wrapt up their ſecrets in ſymbols and 
ænigmatical expreſſions, either becauſe they believed 
that mankind would reverence moſt what they leaſt 
underſtood, or becauſe they wrote not from benevo- 
lence but vanity, and were deſirous to be praiſed for 
their knowledge, though they could not MEA upon 
themſelves to communicate it. 

In 1722, his courſe botꝶ of eQures and raste 

was interrupted by the gout, which, as he relates it 
in his ſpeech after his recovery, he brought upon 
himſelf, by an imprudent confidence in the ſtrength 
of his own conſtitution, and by tranſgreſſing thoſe 
rules which he had a thouſand times inculcated to his 
pupils and acquaintance. | Riſing in the morning 
before day, he went immediately, hot and ſweating, 
from his bed into the open air, and expoſed himſelf 
to the cold dews. 

The hiſtory of his illneſs can hardly be regld with: 
out horror ; he was for five months confined to his 
bed, where he lay upon his back without daring to 
attempt the leaſt motion, becauſe any effort renewed 
his torments, which were fo exquiſite, that he was at 
length not only deprived of motion but of ſenſe. 
Here art was at a ſtand, nothing could be attempted, 
becauſe nothing could be propoſed with the leaſt pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs. At length having, in the ſixth 
month of his illneſs, obtained ſome remiſſion, he took 
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fimple medicines * in large en and DO 
Ann; recovered. _- 

His recovery, ſo much defired, and ſo e 
was celebrated on Jan. 11, 1723, when he opened 
his — again * r ne. and D Wums- 
nations. 

Te would be an injury do the memory f Beer 
haave not to mention what was related by himſelf to 
one of his friends, that when he lay whole days and 
nights without ſleep, he found no method of divert- 
ing his thoughts ſo effectual as meditation upon his 
ſtudies, and that he often relieved and mitigated the 
ſenſe of his torments by the recollection of what he 
had read, and by reviewing thoſe ſtores CRIT 
which he had repoſited in his memory. 

This is perhaps an inſtance of fortitude and ſteady 
compoſure of mind, which would have been for ever 
the boaſt of the Stoick ſchools, and increaſed the re- 
putation of Seneca or Cato. The patience of Boer- 
haave, as it was more rational, was more laſting than 
theirs ; it was that patientia Chriſtiane which Lipſius, 
the great maſter of the Stoical Phaloſophy, begged 
of God in his laſt hours; it was founded on religion, 
not vanity, not on vain reaſonings, but on confidence 
in God. 

In 1727 he was ſeized with a violent burning fe- 
ver, which continued ſo long that he was once more 
given up by his friends. 


* « Succos preſſos bibit Noſter berbarum Cichorez, eine. 


Fumariæ, Naſturtii aquatici, Veronicz aquaticz latifoliz, copia 
ingenti ; fimul deglutiens abundantiſſimè gummi ferulacea Afia- 
tica.” Orig. Edit. | 
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From this time he was frequently aſſſicted with re- 
turns of his diſtemper, which yet did not ſo far ſub- 
due him, as to make him lay aſide his ſtudies or his 
lectures, till in 1726 he found himſelf ſo worn 
out that it was improper for him to continue any 
longer the profeſſorſips of botany and chemiſtry, 


which he therefore reſigned April 28, and upon his 


reſignation ſpoke a © Sermo Academicus, or ora- 
tion, in which he aſſerts the power and wiſdom of the 


Creator from rhe wonderful fabrick of the human 


body ; and confutes all thoſe idle reaſoners, who pre- 


tend to explain the formation' of parts, or the animal 
-operations, to which he proves that Art can produce 
-nothing equal, nor any thing parallel. One inſtance 


I ſhall mention, which is produced by him, of the 


vanity of any attempt to rival the work of God. 
Nothing is more boaſted by the admirers of chemiſtry, 


than that they can; by artificial heats and digeſtion, 


imitate: the productions of Nature. © Let all theſe 
heroes of ſcience meet together,” ſays Boerhaave ; 


« let them take bread and wine, the food that forms 


the blood of man, and by aſſimilation contributes to 


the growth of the body: let them try all their arts, 


they ſhall not be able from theſe materials to produce 


a ſingle drop of blood. So much is the moſt com. 


mon act of Nature beyond the utmoſt efforts of the 
- moſt extended Science!“ n 
From this time Boerhaave lived with leſs public 
employment indeed, but not an idle or an uſeleſs 
life; for, beſides his hours ſpent in inſtruQing his 
ſcholars, a great part of his time was taken up by pa- 
tients which came, when the diſtemper would admit 
| it, 
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it, from all parts of Europe to conſult him; or by 
letters which, in more urgent caſes, were continually 
ſent, to enquire his opinion, and aſk his advice. 

Of his ſagacity, and the wonderful penetration with 
which he often diſcovered and deſcribed, at the firſt 
ſight of a patient, ſuch diſtempers as betray them. 
ſelves by no ſymptoms to common eyes, ſuch won- 
derful relations have been ſpread over the world, as, 
though atteſted beyond doubt, can ſcarcely be cre- 
dited. I mention none of them, becauſe I have no 
opportunity of collecting teſtimonies, or diſtinguiſh- 
ing between thoſe accounts which are well proved, 
and thoſe which owe their rife to fiction and cre - 
dulity. 

Yet I cannot but implore, with the greateſt ear- 
neſtneſs, ſuch as have been converſant with this great 
man, that they will not ſo far negle& the common 
intereſt of mankind, as to ſuffer any of theſe circum- 
ſtances to be loſt to poſterity. Men are generally 
idle, and ready to ſatisfy themſelves, and intimidate 
the induſtry of others, by calling that impoſſible which 
is only difficult. The {kill to which Boerhaave at. 
tained, by a long and unwearied obſervation of na- 


ture, ought therefore to be tranſmitted in all its par- 


ticulars to future ages, that his ſucceſſors may be 
aſhamed to fall below him, and that none may here- 
after excuſe his ignorance by pleading the impoſſibi- 
lity of clearer knowledge. 

Vet ſo far was this great maſter from preſumptu- 
ous confidence in his abilities, that, in his examina- 
tions of the ſick, he was remarkably circumſtantial 


and particular. He well knew that the originals of 


diſtempers are often at a diſtance from their viſible 
effects; 
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effeQs ;, that to conjecture, where certainty may be 
obtained, is either vanity or negligence; and that 
life is net to be ſacrificed, either to an aſfectation of 
quick diſcernment, or of crowded practice, but may 
be uind. if triſled away, at 2 — of the Phy- 


ſician. 


About the middle — 2737, de felt the firſt 


eee of that fatal illneſs that brought him to 
the grave, of which we have inſerted an account, 
written by himſelf Sept. 8, 1738, to a friend at Lon · 
don *; which deſerves not only to be preſerved as an 
hiſtorical relation of the diſeaſe which deprived us of 
ſo greata man, but as 6 
nation to the divine will. 

In this laſt illneſs, which was to the laſt degree lin- 
gering, painful, and afflictive, his conſtancy and firm» 
neſs did not forſake him. He neither intermitted 

the neceſſary cares of life, nor forgot the proper 
preparations for death. Though dejection and low - 
neſs of ſpirit was, as he himſelf tells us, part of his 
diſtemper, yet even this, in ſome meaſure, gave way 


* « tas, labor, corporiſque opima pinguetudo, effecerant, 


ante annum, ut inertibus refertum, grave, hebes, plenitudine tur- 


gens corpus, anhelum ad motus minimos, cum ſenſu ſuffocationis, 
pulſu mirifice anomalo, ineptum evaderet ad ullum motum. Ur- 
gebat precipue ſubſiſtens prorſus & intercepta reſpiratio ad prima 
ſomni initia: unde ſomaus prorſus prohibebatur, cum formidabili 
ſtrangulationis moleſtia, Hinc hydrops pedum, crurum, femo- 
rum, ſeroti, præputii, & abdominis. Quæ tamen omnia ſublata. 
Sed dolor manet in abdomine, cum anxietate ſumma, anhelitu 
ſuffocante, & debilitate incredibili: ſomno pauco, eeque vago, 
per ſomnia turbatiſſimo: animus vero rebus agendis impar. Cum 
his luctor feſſus nec emergo: patienter expectans Dei juſſa, qui- 
bus reſigno data, quæ ſola amo, & honoro unicè. Orig. Edit. 
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to that vigour which the ſoul receives from a conſci> 
ouſneſs of innocence. 

About three weeks before his death he i a 
viſit at his country houſe from the Rev. Mr. Schul- 
tens, his intimate friend, who found him ſitting with- 
out-door, with his wife, ſiſter, and daughter: after 
the compliments of form, the ladies withdrew, and 
left them to private converſation; when Boerhaave 
took occaſion to tell him what had been, during his 
illneſs, the chief ſubject of his thoughts. He had 
never doubted of the ſpiritual and immaterial nature 
of the ſoul; but declared that he had lately had a 
kind of experimental certainty of the diſtinction be. 
tween corporeal and thinking ſubſtances, which mere 
reaſon and philoſophy cannot afford, and opportuni- 
ties of contemplating the wonderful and inexplicable 
union of ſoul and body, which nothing but long ſick- 
neſs can give. This he illuſtrated by a deſcription of 
the effects which the infirmities of his body had upon 
his faculties, which yet they did not ſo oppreſs or 
yanquiſh, but his ſoul was always maſter of itſelf, 
and always reſigned to the pleaſure of its Maker. 
He related with great concern, that once his pa- 
tience ſo far gave way to extremity of pain, that, after 
having lain fifteen hours in exquiſite tortures, he 
prayed to God that he might be ſet free by death. 

Mr. Schultens, by way of conſolation, anſwered, 
that he thought ſuch wiſhes, when forced by conti- 


nued and exceſſive torments, unavoidable in the pre- 


ſent ſtate of human nature; that the beſt men, even 


Job himſelf, were not able to refrain from ſuch ſtarts 


of impatience. This he did not deny; but ſaid, 


He that loves God, ought to think nothing defir- 


Yor, XII, D able 
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able but what is moſt pleaſing 1 to the . ä 


neſs.“ 

Such were his ſentiments, and ſuch his conduct, in 
this ſtate of weakneſs and pain: as death approached 
nearer, he was ſo far from terror or confuſion, that 
he ſeemed even leſs ſenſible of pain, and more cheer- 
ful under his torments, which continued till the 23d 
day of September 1738, on which he died, between 
four and five in the morning, in the 7oth year of his 
age. 
Thus died Boerhaave, a man formed by nature for 
great deſigns, and guided by religion in the exertion 
of his abilities. He was of a robuſt and athletic 
conſtitution of body, ſo hardened by early ſeverities, 
and wholeſome fatigue, that he was inſenſible of any 
ſharpneſs of air, or inclemency of weather. He was 
tall, and remarkable for extraordinary ſtrength, 
There was in his air and motion ſomething rough 
and artleſs, but ſo majeſtick and great at the ſame 
time, that no man ever looked upon him without 
veneration, and a kind of tacit ſubmiſſion to the ſupe- 
riority of his genius. 

The vigour and activity of his mind ſparkled viſi- 
bly in his eyes; nor was it ever obſerved, that any 
change of his fortune, or alteration in his affairs, 
whether happy or unfortunate, affected his counte- 
nance. 

He was always cheerful, and deſirous of promoting 
mirth by a facetious and humorous converſation; 
he was never ſoured by calumny and detraction, nor 
ever thought it neceſſary to confute them; “ for they 
are ſparks,” ſaid he, which if you do not blow 


them, will go out of themſelves,” 


Yet 
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Yet he took care never to provoke enemies by 
ſeverity of cenſure, for he never dwelt on the faults or 
defects of others, and was ſo far from inflaming the 
envy of his rivals by dwelling on his own excellencies, 
that he rarely mentioned himſelf or his writings. 

He was not to be overawed or depreſſed by the 
preſence, frowns, or inſolence of great men, but per- 
ſiſted on all occaſions in the right, with a reſolution 
always preſent and always calm. He was modeſt, 
but not timorous, and firm without rudeneſs, 

He could, with uncommon readineſs and certainty, 
make a conjecture of men's inclinations and capacity 
by their aſpect. 

His method of life was to ſtudy in the morning 
and evening, and to allot the middle of the day to his 
publick buſineſs. His uſual exerciſe was riding, till, 
in his latter years, his diſtempers made it more pro- 


n per for him to walk: when he was weary, he amuſed 
e himſelf with playing on the violin. 
it His greateſt pleaſure was to retire to his houſe in 


the country, where he had a garden ſtored with all 
the herbs and trees which the climate would bear; 
here he uſed to enjoy his hours unmoleſted, and pro- 
ſecute his ſtudies without interruption. 

The diligence with which he purſued his ſtudies, 
is ſufficiently evident from his ſucceſs. Stateſmen 
and generals may grow great by unexpected accidents, 
and a fortunate concurrence of circumſtances, neither 
procured nor foreſeen by themſelves : but reputation 
in the learned world mult be the effect of induſtry and 
capacity. Boerhaave loſt none of his hours, but, 
when he had attended one ſcience, attempted ano- 
ther: he added phyſick to divinity, chemiſtry to the 
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mathematicks, and anatomy to botany. He exa- 
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mined ſyſtems by experiments, and formed experi- 
ments into ſyſtems. He neither neglected the obſer- 
vations of others, nor blindly ſubmitted to celebrated 
names. He neither thought ſo highly of himſelf as 
to imagine he could receive no light from books, 
nor ſo meanly as to believe he could diſcover nothing 
but what was to be learned from them. He exa- 
mined the obſervations of other men, but truſted 
only to his own. 

Nor was he unacquainted with the art of recom- 
mending truth by elegance, and embelliſhing the phi- 
loſopher with polite literature : he knew that but a 
ſmall part of mankind will facrifice their pleaſure to 
their improvement, and thoſe authors who would 
find many readers, mult endeavour to pleaſe while 
they inſtruct. | 

He knew the importance of his own writings to 
mankind, and leſt he might by a roughneſs and bat- 
barity of ſtyle, too frequent among men of great 
learning, diſappoint his own intentions, and make his 
labours leſs uſeful, he did not neglect the politer arts 
of eloquence and poetry. Thus was his learning at 
once various and exact, profound and agreeable. 

But his knowledge, however uncommon, holds, in 
his character, but the ſecond place; his virtue was 
yet rauch more uncommon than his learning. He 
was an admirable example of temperance, fortitude, 
humility, and devotion. His piety, and a religious 
ſenſe of his dependance on God, was the baſis of all 
his virtues, and the principle of his whole conduct. 
He was too ſenſible of his weakneſs to aſcribe any 
thing to himſelf, or to conceive that he could ſubdue 
paſſion, 


a 
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paſſion, or withſtand temptation, by his own natural 

power; he attributed every good thought, and every 
laudable action, to the Father of goodneſs. Being 
once aſked by a friend, who had often admired his 
patience under great provocations, whether he knew 
what -it was to be angry, and by what means he 
had ſo entirely ſupprefled that impetuous and un- 
governable paſſion? he anſwered, with the utmoſt 
frankneſs and ſincerity, that he was naturally quick 
of reſentment, but that he had, by daily prayer and 
meditation, at length attained to this maſtery over 
himſelf, 

As ſoon as he roſe in the morning, it was, 
throughout his whole life, his daily practice to retire 
for an hour to private prayer and meditation ; this, 
he often told his friends, gave him ſpirit and vigour 
in the buſineſs of the day, and this he therefore com- 
mended as the beſt rule of life; for nothing, he knew, 
could ſupport the ſoul in all diſtreſſes but a confidence 
in a Supreme Being, nor can a ſteady and rational 
magnanimity flow from any other ſource than a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the divine favour. 

He aſſerted on all occaſions the divine authority, 
and ſacred efficacy of the holy ſcriptures ;- and main- 
tained that they alone taught the way of ſalvation, 
and that they only could give peace of mind. The 
excellency of the Chriſtian religion was the frequent 
ſubject of his converſation. A ſtri& obedience to the 
doQrine, and a diligent imitation of the example of 
our Bleſſed Saviour, he often declared to be the 
foundation of true tranquillity. He recommended to 
his friends a careful obſervation of the precept of 
Moſes concerning the love of God and man. He 
D 3 worſhipped 
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worſhipped God as he is in himſelf, without attempts 
ing to enquire into his nature. He deſired only to 
think of God, what God knows of himſelf. There 
he ſtopped, leſt, by indulging his own ideas, he 
ſhould form a Deity from his own imagination, and 
fin by falling down before him. To the will of God 
he paid an abſolute ſubmiſſion, without endeavouring 
to diſcover the reaſon of his determinations ; and this 
he accounted the firſt and moſt inviolable duty of a 
Chriſtian. When he heard of a criminal condemned 
to die, he uſed to think, who, can tell whether this 
man 1s not better than I? or, if I am better, it 1s 


not to be aſcribed to myſelf, but to the goodneſs of 


God. 
Such were - the ſentiments of Boerhaave, whoſe 


words we have added in the note“. So far was this 
man from being made impious by philoſophy, or vain 
by knowledge, or by virtue, that he aſcribed all his 
abilities to the bounty, and all his goodneſs to the 


* « Doctrinam ſacris literis Hebraice & Græcè traditam, ſo- 
lam animæ ſalutarem & agnovit & ſenſit. Omni opportunitate 
rofitebatur diſciplinam, quam Jeſus Chriſtus ore & vita expreſſit, 
unice tranquillitatem dare menti. Semperque dixit amicis, pacem 
animi haud reperiundam niſi in magno Moſis præcepto de ſincero 
amore Dei & hominis bene obſervato. Neque extra ſacra monu- 
menta uſpiam inveniri, quod mentem ſerenet. Deum pius adora- 
vit, qui eſt. Intelligere de Deo, unicè volebat id, quod Deus de 
ſe intelligit. Eo contentus ultra nihil requiſivit, ne idololatria er- 
faret. In voluntate Dei fic requieſcebat, ut illius nullam omnino 
rationem indagandam putaret. Hanc unice ſupremam omnium 
legem eſſe contendebat; deliberata conſtantia perfectiſſimè colen- 
dam. De aliis & ſeipſo ſentiebat: ut quoties criminis reos ad 
poenas letales damnatos audiret, ſemper cogitaret, ſæpe diceret; 
% Quis d xerat annon me ſint meliores? Utique, fi ipſe melior, id 
4 non mihi auctori tribuendum efle palam aio, confiteor ; ſed ita 


c largienti Deo.” Orig. Edit. 
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J grace of God. May his example extend its influence 
to his admirers and followers! May thoſe who ſtudy 
his writings imitate his life! and thoſe who endeavour 


3 after his knowledge aſpire likewiſe to his piety ! 


He married, September 17, 1710, Mary Drolen- 
yeaux, the only daughter of a burgo-maſter of Ley- 
den, by whom he had Joanna Maria, who ſurvives 
her father, and three other children who died in their 
infancy. 

The works of this great writer are ſo generally 
known, and ſo highly eſteemed, that, though it may 
not be improper to enumerate them in the order of 
time in which they were publiſhed, it is wholly unne- 
ceſſary to give any other account of them. 

He publiſhed in 1707, © Inſtitutiones Medice,”” 
to which he added in 1708, © Aphoriſmi de cogno- 
& ſcendis & curandis morbis.” 

1710 © Index ſtirpium in horto academico.“ 

1719, De materia medica, & remediorum for- 
« mulis liber;” and in 1727 a ſecond edition. 

1720, © Alter index ſtirpium, &c. adorned with 
plates, and containing twice the number of plants as 
the former. 

1722, Epiſtola ad cl. Ruiſchium, qua ſententiam 
% Malpighianam de glandulis defendit.“ 

1724, © Atrocis nec prius deſcripti morbi hiſtoria 
&« jilluſtriſſimi baronis Waſſenariæ.“ 

1725, © Opera anatomica & chirurgica Andreæ 
6 Veſalu,” with the lite of Veſalius. 

1728, „ Altera atrocis rariſſimique morbi marchi- 
c“ onis de Sancto Albano hiſtoria.” . 

„ Auctores de lue Aphrodiſiaca, cum tractatu 
c præfixo.“ 


D 4 1731, 


1731, © Aretaei Cappadocis nova editio.“ 
1732, © Elementa chemiæ.“ | „ 
1734, © Obſervata de argento vivo, ad reg. {oc. & = 
te acad. ſcient.“ 
Theſe are the writings of the great Boerhaave, 
which have made all encomiums uſeleſs and vain, 
ſince no man can attentively peruſe them without 
admiring the abilities, and reverencing the virtue of 
the author *. 


* Gent. Mag. 1739. p. 176. 
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T a'time when a nation is engaged in a war with 
an enemy, whoſe inſults, ravages, and barba- 
rities, have long called for vengeance, an account of 
ſuch Engliſh commanders as have merited the ac- 
knowledgments of poſterity, by extending the power» 
and raiſing the honour of their country, ſeems to be 
no improper entertainment for our readers * We 
ſhall therefore attempt a ſuccin& narration of the life 
and actions of ' admiral Blake, in which we have no. 
thing farther in view than to do juſtice to his bravery 
and conduct, without intending any parallel between 
his atchievements and thoſe of our preſent admirals. 
ROBERT BLAKE was born at Bridgewater, in So- 
merſetſhire,. in Auguſt 1598, his father being a mer- 
chant of that place, who had acquired a conſiderable 
fortune by the Spaniſh trade. Of his earlieſt years 
we have no account, and therefore can amuſe the 
reader with none of thoſe prognoſticks of his future 
actions, ſo often met with in memoirs. 
In 1615 he entered into the univerſity of Oxford, 
where he continued till 1623, though without being 


This Life was firſt printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
the year 1740. 


much 
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much countenanced or careſſed by his ſuperiors, for 
he was more than once diſappointed in his endea- 
vours after academical preferments. It is obſervable 
that Mr. Wood (in his Athenæ Oxonienſes) aſcribes 
the repulſe he met with at Wadham College, where 
he was competitor for a fellowſhip, either to want of 
learning, or of ſtature. With regard to the firſt objec- 
tion, the ſame writer had before informed us, that he 
was an early riſer and ſtudious, though he ſometimes 
relieved his attention by the amuſements gf fowling 
and fiſhing, As it is highly probable that he did not 
want capacity, we may therefore conclude, upon this 
confeſſion of his diligence, that he could not fail of 
being learned, at leaſt in the degree requiſite to the 
enjoyment of a fellowſhip ; and may ſafely aſcribe his 
diſappointment to his want of ſtature, it being the 
cuſtom of Sir Henry Savil, then warden of that col. 
lege, to pay much regard to the outward appearance 
of thoſe who ſolicited preferment in that ſociety. So 
much do the greateſt events owe ſometimes to acci- 


dent or folly ! 
He afterwards retired to his native place where 


© he lived,” ſays Clarendon, © without any appear- 
« ance of ambition to be a greater man than he was, 
c but inveighed with great freedom againſt the li- 
« cence of the times, and power of the court.” 

In 1640 he was choſen burgeſs for Bridgewater by 
the Puritan party, to whom he had recommended 
himſelf by the diſapprobation of biſhop Laud's vio- 
lence and ſeverity, and his non-compliance with thoſe 
new ceremonies which he was then endeavouring to 
introduce. 

When the civil war broke out, Blake, in confor. 


mity with his avowed principles, declared for the par 
lament ; 
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llament; and, thinking a bare declaration for right 
not all the duty of a good man, raiſed a troop of dra- 
goons for his party, and appeared in the field with ſo 
much bravery, that he was in a ſhort time advanced, 
without meeting any of thoſe obſtruQions which he 
had encountered in the univerſity. 

In 1645 he was governor of Taunton, when the 
Lord Goring came before it with an army of 10,000 
men. The town was ill fortified, and unſupplied with 
almoſt every thing neceſlary for ſupporting a ſiege. 
The ſtate of this garriſon encouraged Colonel Wind- 
ham, who was acquainted with Blake, to propole a 
capitulation ; which was rejected by Blake with indig- 
nation and contempt ; nor were either menaces or per- 
ſuaſions of any effect, for he maintained the place 
under all its diſadvantages, till the ſiege was raiſed by 
the parliament's army. 

He continued, on many other occaſions, to give 
proofs of an inſuperable courage, and a ſteadineſs of 
reſolution not to be ſhaken; and, as a proof of his 
firm adherence to the parliament, joined with the 
borough of Taunton in returning thanks for their 
reſolution to make no more addreſſes to the king. 
Yet was he ſo far from approving the death of 
Charles I. that he made no ſcruple of declaring, that 
he would venture his life to ſave him, as willingly as 
he had done to ſerve the parliament. 

In February 1648-9, he was made a commiſſioner 
of the navy, and appointed to ſerve on that element, 
for which he ſeems by nature to have been deſigned, 
He was ſoon afterwards ſent in purſuit of prince 
Rupert, whom he ſhut up in the harbour of Kingſale 


in Ireland for ſeveral months, till want of proviſions 
and 
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and deſpair of relief, excited the prince to make a 
daring effort for his eſcape, by forcing through the 
parliament's fleet: this deſign he executed with his 
uſual intrepidity, and ſucceeded in it, though with 
the loſs of three ſhips. He was purſued by Blake 
to the coaſt of Portugal where he was received into 
the Tagus, and treated with great diſtinction by the 
Portugueſe. 

Blake, coming to the mouth of that river; ſent to 
the king a meſſenger, to inform him, that the fleet 
in his port belonging to the publick enemies of the 
commonwealth of England, he demanded leave to 
fall upon it. This being refuſed, though the refuſal 
was in very ſoft terms, and accompanied with decla- 
rations of eſteem, and a preſent of proviſions, fo 
exaſperated the admiral, that, without any heſitation, 
he fell upon the Portugueſe fleet, then returning 
from Brafil, of which he took ſeventeen ſhips, and 
burnt three. It was to no purpoſe that the king 
of Portugal, alarmed at ſo unexpected a deſtruction 
ordered prince Rupert to attack him, and retake the 
Brafil ſhips. Blake carried home his prizes without 
moleſtation, the prince not having force enough 
to purſue him, and well pleaſed with the opportu- 
nity of quitting a port where he could no longer 
be protected. 

Blake ſoon ſupplied his fleet with Re" OY and 
received orders to make repriſals upon the French 
who had ſuffered their privateers to moleſt the 
Engliſh trade; an injury which, in thoſe days, was 
always immediately reſented, and if not repaired, 
certainly puniſhed. Sailing with this commiſſion, he 
took in his way a French man of war valued at a 
million. 
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million. How this ſhip happened to be ſo rich, 
we are not informed; but as it was a cruiſer, it 
is probable the rich lading was the accumulated plun- 
der of many prizes. Then following the unfortu- 
nate Rupert, whoſe fleet by ſtorms and battles was 
now reduced to five ſhips, into Carthagena, he de- 
manded leave of the Spaniſh governor to attack 
him in the harbour, but received the ſame anfwer 
which had been returned before by the Portugueſe : 
« That they had a right to protect all ſhips that 
& came into their dominions; that if the admiral 
ce were forced in thither, he ſhould find the ſame ſe- 
„ curity ; and that he required him not to violate the 
“ peace of a neutral port.” Blake withdrew upon 
this anſwer into the Mediterranean ; and Rupert then 
leaving Carthagena entered the port of Malaga, where 
he burnt and ſunk ſeveral Engliſh merchant ſhips. 
Blake, judging this to be an infringement of the neu- 
trality profeſſed by the Spaniards, now made no ſcru- 
ple to fall upon Rupert's fleet in the harbour of Ma- 
laga, and having deſtroyed three of his ſhips, obliged 
him to quit the ſea, and take ſanctuary at the Spa- 
mth court. 

In February 1650-1, Blake, ſtill continuing to 
cruiſe in the Mediterranean, met a French ſhip of 
conſiderable force, and commanded the captain to 
come on board, there being no war declared between 
the two nations. The captain, when he came, was 
aſked by him, whether he was willing to lay down 
« his ſword, and yield ;”” which he gallantly refuſed, 
though in his enemy's power. Blake, ſcorning to 
take advantage of an artifice, and deteſting the ap- 


pearance of treachery, told him, “that he was at 
liberty 
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« liberty to go back to his ſhip, and defend it as 
« long as he could,” The captain willingly ac- 
cepted his offer, and after a fight of two hours con- 
feſſed himſelf conquered, kiſſed his ſword, and ſur- 
rendered it. 

In 1652 broke out the memorable war between the 
two commonwealths of England and Holland; a 
war, in which the greateſt admirals, that perhaps any 
age has produced, were engaged on each fide, in 
which nothing leſs was conteſted than the dominion 
of the ſea, and which was carried on with vigour, 
animoſity, and reſolution, proportioned to the import- 
ance of the diſpute. The chief commanders of the 
Dutch fleets were Van Trump, De Ruyter, and De 
Witt, the moſt celebrated names of their own na- 
tion, and who had been perhaps more renowned, 
had they been oppoſed by any other enemies. The 
States of Holland, having carried on their trade with 
out oppoſition, and almoſt without competition, not 
only during the unactive reign of James I. but 
during the commotions of England, had arrived to 
that height of naval power, and that affluence of 
wealth, that, with the arrogance which a long con. 
tinued proſperity naturally produces, they began to 
invent new claims, and to treat other nations with 
inſolence, which nothing can defend but ſuperiority 
of force. They had for ſome time made uncom. 
mon preparations at a vaſt expence, and had equip- 
ped a large fleet, without any apparent danger 
threatening them, or any avowed deſign of attacking 
their neighbours. This unuſual armament was not 
beheld by the Engliſh without ſome jealouſy, and 


care was taken to fit out ſuch a fleet as might ſecure 
the 
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the trade from interruption, and the coaſts from in- 
ſults; of this Blake was conſtituted admiral for nine 
months. In this ſituation the two nations remained, 
keeping a watchful eye upon each other, without 
acting hoſtilities on either ſide, till the 18th of May 
1652, when Van Trump appeared in the Downs 
with a fleet of forty-five men of War. Blake, who 
had then but twenty ſhips, upon the approach of the 
Dutch admiral ſaluted him with three ſingle ſhots, to 
require that he ſhould, by ſtriking his flag, ſhew that 
reſpect to the Engliſh, which is due to every nation 
in their own dominions; to which the Dutchman 
anſwered with a broadſide; and Blake, perceiving 
that he intended to diſpute the point of honour, ad- 
vanced with his own ſhips before the reſt of his fleet, 
that, if it were poſlible, a general battle might be 
prevented. But the Dutch, inſtead of admitting 
him to treat, fired upon him from their whole fleet, 
without any regard to the cuſtoms of war, or the law 
of nations. Blake for ſome time ſtood alone againſt 
their whole force, till the reſt of his ſquadron coming 
up, the fight was continued from between four and 
hve in the afternoon till nine at night, when the 
Dutch retired with the loſs of two ſhips, having not 
deſtroyed a ſingle veſſel, nor more than fifteen men, 
moſt of which were on board the admiral, who, as 
he wrote to the parliament, was himſelf engaged for 
four hours with the main body of the Dutch fleet, 
being the mark at which they aimed; and, as Whit- 
lock relates, received above a thouſand ſhot. Blake, 
in his letter, acknowledges the particular bleſſing and 
preſervation of God, and aſcribes his ſucceſs to the 


juſtice of the cauſe, the Dutch having firſt attacked 
him 
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him upon the Engliſh coaſt. It is indeed little leſs 
than miraculous that a thouſand great ſhot ſhould not 
do more execution; and thoſe who will not admit the 
interpoſition of Providence, may draw at leaſt this 
inference from it, that the braveſt man is not po 
in the greateſt danger. 

In July he met the Dutch fiſhery fleet with a cue 
of twelve men of war, all which he took, with 100 
of their herring-bufſes. And in September, being 
ſtationed in the Downs with about ſixty ſail, he diſ. 
covered the Dutch admirals De Witt and De Ruyter 
with near the ſame number, and advanced : towards 
them; but the Dutch being obliged, by the nature 
of their coaſt, and ſhallowneſs of their rivers, to 
build their ſhips in ſuch a manner that they require 
leſs depth of water than the Engliſh veſſels, took 
advantage of the form of their ſhipping, and ſheltered 
themſelves behind a flat, called Kentiſh knock; fo 
that the Engliſh, finding ſome of their ſhips aground, 
were obliged to alter their courſe; but perceiving 
early the next morning that the Hollanders had for- 
faken their ſtation, they purſued them with all the 

d that the wind, which was weak and uncertain, 
allowed, but found themſelves unable to reach them 
with the bulk of their fleet, and therefore detached ſome 
of the lighteſt frigates to chace them. Theſe came 
ſo near as to fire upon them about three in the after- 
noon; but the Dutch, inſtead of tacking about, 
hoiſted their ſails, ſteered toward their own coaſt, and 
finding themſelves the next day followed by the whole 
Engliſh fleet, retired into Goree. The ſailors were 
eager to attack them in their own harbours; but a 


council of war being convened, it was judged impru- 
dent 
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dent to hazard the fleet upon the ſhoals, or to engage 
in any important ren without a freſh ſupply of 
proviſions. 

That in this engagement the victory belonged to 
the Engliſh is beyond diſpute, ſince, without the loſs 
of one ſhip, and with no more than forty men killed, 

they drove the enemy into his own ports, took the 
rear admiral and another veſſel, and fo diſcouraged 
the Dutch admirals, who hàd not agreed in their 
meaſures, that De Ruyter, who had declared againſt 
hazarding a battle, defired to reſign his commiſſion, 
and De Witt, who had inſiſted upon fighting, fell 
fick, as it was ſuppoſed, with vexation. But how 
great the loſs of the Dutch was, is not certainly 
known ; that two ſhips were taken they are too wiſe 
to deny, but affirm that thoſe two were all that 
were deſtroyed. The Engliſh, on the other fide, 
affirm that three of their veſſels were diſabled at 
the firſt encounter, that their numbers on the ſe- 
_ cond day were viſibly diminiſhed, and that on the 
laſt day they ſaw three or four ſhips ſink in their 
flight. 

De Witt being now diſcharged by the Hollanders 
as unfortunate, and the chief command reſtored to 
Van Trump, great preparations were made for re. 
trieving their reputation, and repairing their loſſes. 
Their endeavours were aſſiſted by the Engliſh them- 
ſelves, now made factious by ſucceſs; the men who 
were intruſted with the civil adminiſtration being jea- 
lous of thoſe whoſe military commands had procured fo 
much honour, leſt they who raiſed them ſhould be 
eclipſed by them. Such is generally the revolution of 
affairs in every ſtate; danger and diſtreſs produce 

VoL, XII, E unanimity 
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unanimity and bravery, virtues which are ſeldom un- 
attended with ſucceſs; but ſucceſs is the parent of 
pride, and pride of jealouſy and faction; faction 
makes way for calamity, and happy is that nation 
whoſe calamities renew their unanimity. Such is the 
rotation of intereſts, that equally tend to hinder the 
total deſtruction of a people, and to obſtruct an ex- 
orbitant increaſe of power. 

Blake had weakened his fleet by many detachments, 
and lay with no more than forty fail in the Downs, 
very ill provided both with men and ammunition, and 
expeCting new ſupplies from thoſe whoſe animoſity 
hindered them from providing them, and who choſe 
rather to ſee the trade of their country diſtreſſed, than 
the ſea- officers exalted by a new acquiſition of honour 
and influence. 

Van Trump, defirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf at 
the reſumption of his command by ſome remarkable 
action, had aſſembled eighty ſhips of war, and ten 
fireſhips, and ſteered towards the Downs, where 
Blake, with whoſe condition and ſtrength he was 
probably acquainted, was then ſtationed. Blake, not 
able to reſtrain his natural ardour, or perhaps not 
fully informed of the ſuperiority of his enemies, put 
out to encounter them, though his fleet was ſo 
weakly manned, that half of his ſhips were obliged 
to lie idle without engaging, for want of ſailors. 
The force of the whole Dutch fleet was therefore ſuſ- 
tained by about twenty-two ſhips. Two of the 
Engliſh frigates, named the Vanguard and the Vic- 
tory, after having for a long time ſtood engaged 
amidſt the whole Dutch fleet, broke through without 


much injury, nor did the Engliſh loſe any ſhips 
till 
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till the evening, when the Garland, carrying forty 
guns, was boarded at once by two great ſhips, which 
were oppoſed by-the Engliſh till they had ſcarcely 
any men parks pions decks ; then retiring into 
the lower part of the veſſel, they blew up their decks, 
which were n fed by the enemy, and at 
length were overpowered and taken. The Bonaven- 
ture, a ſtout well-built merchant-ſhip, going to re- 
lieve the Garland, was attacked by a man of war, 
and, after a ſtout reſiſtance, in which the captain, 
who defended her with the utmoſt bravery, was 
killed, was likewiſe carried off by the Dutch. Blake, 
in the Triumph, ſeeing the Garland in diſtreſs, 
preſſed forward to relieve her, but in his way had 
his foremaſt ſhattered, and was himſelf boarded ; but 
beating off the enemies, he diſengaged himſelf, and 
retired into the Thames with the loſs only of two 
ſhips of force, and four ſmall frigates, but with his 
whole fleet much ſhattered. Nor was the victory 


gained at a cheap rate, notwithſtanding the unuſual 


diſproportion of ſtrength ; for of the Dutch flag-ſhips 
one was blown up, and the other two difabled; a 
proof of the Engliſh bravery, which ſhould have in- 
duced Van Trump to have ſpared the inſolence of 
carrying a broom at his top-maſt in his triumphant 
paſſage through the ch which he intended as a 
declaration that he would ſweep the ſeas of the 
Engliſh' ſhipping ; this, which he had little reaſon 
to think of accompliſhing, he ſoon after * in 
attempting. 
There are ſometimes obſervations and enquiries, 
which all hiſtorians ſeem to decline by agreement, of 
which this action may afford us an example: nothing 
E 2 appears 
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appears at the firſt view more to demand our curioſity, 
or afford matter for examination, than this wild en- 
counter of twenty-two ſhips with a force, according 
to their accounts who favour the Dutch, three 
times ſuperior. Nothing can juſtify a commander 
in fighting under ſuch diſadvantages, but the impoſ- 
ſibility of retreating. But what hindered Blake from 
retiring as well before the fight as after it? To ſay 
he was ignorant of the ſtrength of the Dutch fleet, is 
to impute to him a very criminal degree of negli- 
gence ; and, at leaſt, it muſt be confeſſed that, from 
the time he ſaw them, he could not but know that 
they were too powerful to be oppoſed by him, and 
even then there was time for retreat. To urge the 
ardour of his failors, is to diveſt him of the au- 
thority of a commander, and to charge him with the 
moſt reproachful weakneſs tha. can enter into the 
character of a general. To mention the impetuoſity 
of his own courage, is to make the blame of his te- 
merity equal to the praiſe of his valour ; which ſeems 
indeed to be the moſt gentle cenſure that the truth 
of hiſtory will allow. We muſt then admit, amidſt 
our eulogies and applauſes, that the great, the wiſe, 
and the valiant Blake: was once betrayed to an in- 
conſiderate and deſperate enterprize, by the reſiſtleſs 
ardour of his own fpirit, and a noble 5 of the 
honour of his country. 

It was not long before he had an opportunity of 
revenging his loſs, and reſtraining the, infolence of 
the Dutch. On the 18th of February 1652-3, Blake 
being at the head of eighty fail, and aſſiſted, at his 
own requeſt, by colonels Monk and Dean, eſpied 
Van Trump with a fleet of above 100 men of war 


as 
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as Clarendon relates, of 70 by their own publick ac- 
counts, and 300 merchant-ſhips under his convoy. 
The Engliſh, with their uſual intrepidity, advanced 
towards them; and Blake in the Triumph, in which 
he always led his fleet, with twelve ſhips more, came 
to an engagement with the main body of the Dutch 
fleet, and by the diſparity of their force was reduced 
to the laſt extremity, having received in his hull no 
fewer then 700 ſhots, when Lawſon in the Fairfax 
came to his aſſiſtance. The reſt of the Engliſh 
fleet now came in, and the fight was continued with 
the utmoſt degree of vigour and reſolution, till the 
night gave the Dutch an opportunity of retiring, 
with the loſs of one flag - ſnip, and ſix other men of 
war. The Engliſh had many veſſels damaged, but 
none loſt. On board Lawſon's ſhip were killed 100 
men, and as many on board Blake's, who loſt his captain 
and ſecretary, and himſelf received a wound in the thigh. 
Blake having ſet aſhore his wounded men, ſailed 
in purſuit of Van Trump, who ſent his convoy be- 
fore, and himſelf retired fighting towards Bulloign. 
Blake ordered his light frigates to follow the mer- 
chants, ſtill continued to haraſs Van Trump, and 
on the third day, the 2oth of February, the two 
fleets came to another battle, in which Van Trump 
once more retired before the Engliſh, and mak- 
ing uſe of the peculiar form of his ſhipping, ſe- 
cured himſelf in the ſhoals. The accounts of this 
fight, as of all the others, are various; but the 
Dutch writers themſelves confeſs that they loſt eight 
men of war, and more than twenty merchant-ſhips z 
and it is — that they ſuffered much more than 
— they 
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they are willing to allow, for theſe repeated defeats 
provoked the common people to riots and inſurree- 
tions, and obliged the States to aſk, though ineffec . 


tually, for peace. 
In April following the form of government in 


England was changed, and the ſupreme authority aſ- 
ſumed by Cromwell ; upon which occaſion Blake, 
with his affociates, declared that, notwithſtanding the 
change in the adminiſtration, they ſhould ſtill be 
ready to diſcharge their truſt, and to defend the na- 
tion from inſults, injuries, and encroachments. “ It 
te is not,” ſays Blake, © the buſineſs of a ſeaman to 
© mind ſtate affairs, but to hinder foreigners from 
&« fooling us.“ This was the principle from which 
he never deviated, and which he always endea- 
voured to inculcate in the fleet, as the ſureſt founda. 
tion of unanimity and ſteadineſs. © Diſturb not 
* one another with domeſtic diſputes, but remember 
« that we are Engliſh, and our enemies are foreigners. 
f Enemies! which, let what party ſoever prevail, it 
<« is equally the intereſt of our country to humble 
« and reſtrain.” 

After the 3oth of April 1653, Blake, Monk, and 
Dean, failed out of the Engliſh harbours with 100 
men of war, and, finding the Dutch with ſeventy 
fail on their own coaſts, drove them to the Texel, and 
took fifty doggers. Then they ſailed northward in 
purſuit of Van Trump, who, having a fleet of mer- 
chants under his convoy, durſt not enter the channel, 
but ſteered towards the Sound, and by great dex- 
terity and addreſs eſcaped the three Engliſh admirals, 
and brought all his ſhips into their harbour; then, 

| knowing 
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knowing that Blake was ſtill in the North, came be- 
fore Dover, and fired upon that town, but was driven 
off by the caſtle. 

Monk and Dean ſtationed themſelves again at the 
mouth of the Texel, and blocked up the Dutch in 
their own ports with eighty ſail; but hearing that 
Van Trump was at Goree with 120 men of war, they 
ordered all ſhips of force in the river and ports to re- 
pair to them. 

On June 3d, the two fleets came to an engagements 
in the beginning of which Dean was carried off by 
a cannon ball; yet the fight continued from about 
twelve to ſix in the afternoon, when the Dutch gave 
way, and retreated fighting. 

On the 4th, in the afternoon, Blake came up with 
eighteen freſh ſhips, and procured the Engliſh a com- 
plete victory; nor could the Dutch any otherwiſe pre- 
ſerve their ſhips than by retiring once more into the 
flats and ſhallows, where the largeſt of the Engliſh 
veſſels could not approach. 

In this battle Van Trump boarded vice-admiral 
Pen; but was beaten off, and himſelf boarded, and 
reduced to blow up his decks, of which the Engliſh 
had gotten poſſeſſion. He was then entered at once 
by Pen and another; nor could poſſibly have eſcaped, 
had not De Ruyter and De Witt arrived at that in- 
ſtant and reſcued him. | 

However the Dutch may endeavour to extenuate 
their loſs in this battle, by admitting no more than 
eight ſhips to have been taken or deſtroyed, it 1s 
evident that they muſt have received much greater 
damages, not only by the accounts of more impartial 
hiſtorians, but by the remonſtrances and exclamations 
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of their admirals themſelves ; Van Trump declaring 
before the States, that ©** without a numerous rein- 
« forcement of large men of war, he could ſerve 
« them no more ;” and De Witt crying out before 
them, with the natural warmth of his character, 
“ Why ſhould I be ſilent before my lords and maſ- 
ters? The Engliſh are our maſters,” and by con. 
* ſequence maſters of the ſea.“ 

In November 1654, Blake was ſent by Cromwell 
into the Mediterranean with a powerful fleet, and 
may be ſaid to have received the homage of all that 
part of the world, being equally courted by the 
haughty Spaniards, the ſurly Dutch, and the lawleſs 
Algerines, 

In March 1656, having forced W to fubmil. 
ſion, he entered the harbour of Tunis, and demand- 
ed reparation for the robberies practiſed upon the 
Engliſh by the pirates of that place, and inſiſted that 
the captives of his nation ſhould be ſet at liberty, 
The governor having planted batteries along the 
ſhore, and drawn up his ſhips under the caſtles, ſent 
Blake an haughty and inſolent anſwer, „There are 
* our caſtles of Goletta, and Porto Ferino,” ſaid he, 
te upon which you may do your worſt ;* adding 
other menaces and infults, and mentioning in terms 
of ridicule the inequality of a fight between ſhips and 
caſtles. Blake had likewiſe demanded leave to take 
in water, which was refuſed him. Fired with this in- 
human and inſolent treatment, he curled his whiſkers, 
as was his cuſtom when he was angry, 'and entering 
Porto Ferino with his great ſhips, diſcharged his ſhot 
ſo faſt upon the batteries and caſtles, that in two 


hours the guns were diſmounted, and the works for. 
ſaken, 
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faken, though he was at firſt expoſed to the fire of 
fixty cannon. He then ordered his officers to ſend 
out their long boats well manned to ſeize nine of the 
piratical ſhips lying in the road, himſelf continuing 
to fire upon the caſtle. This was ſo bravely execut- 
ed, that with the loſs of only twenty-five men killed, 
and forty-eight wounded, all the ſhips were fired in 
the ſight of Tunis. Thence failing to Tripoly, he 
concluded a peace with that nation; then return- 
ing to Tunis, he found nothing but ſubmiſſion, 
And ſuch indeed was his reputation, that he met 
with no farther oppoſition, but collected a kind of 
tribute from the princes of thoſe countries, his bu- 
ſineſs being to demand reparation for all the injuries 
offered to the Engliſh during the civil wars. He ex- 
acted from the duke of Tuſcany 60,0007. and, as it 
is ſaid, ſent home ſixteen ſhips laden with the ef. 
feats, which he had received from ſeveral ſtates. 

The reſpect with which he obliged all foreigners to 
treat his countrymen, appears from a ſtory related by 
biſhop Burnet. When he lay before Malaga, in a 
time of peace with Spain, ſome of his ſailors went 
aſhore, and meeting a proceſſion of the hoſt, not 
only refuſed to pay any reſpect to it, but laughed 
at thoſe that did. The people, being put by one of 
the prieſts upon reſenting this indignity, fell upon 
them and beat them ſeverely.” When they returned 
to their ſhip, they complained of their ill treatment; 
upon which Blake ſent to demand the prieſt who had 
procured it, The viceroy anſwered that, having no 
authority over the prieſts, he could not ſend him: to 
which Blake replied, © that he did not enquire into 
* the extent of the viceroy's authority, but that if 

ce the 


« the prieſt were not ſent within three hours, he 
“ would burn the town.” The viceroy then ſent 
the prieſt to him, who pleaded the provocation given 
by the ſeamen. Blake bravely and rationally anſwer- 
ed, that if he had complained to him, he would have 
puniſhed them ſeverely, for he would not have his 
men aftront the eſtabliſhed religion of any place; 
but that he was angry that the Spaniards ſhould aſ- 
ſume that power, for he would have all the world 
know * that an Engliſhman was only to be puniſhed 
* by an Engliſhman.” S0 having uſed the prieſt 
civilly, he ſent him back, being ſatisfied that he was 
in his power. This conduct ſo much pleaſed Crom- 
well, that he read the letter in council with great ſa- 
tisfaction, and ſaid, he hoped to make the name 
of an Engliſhman as great as ever that of a Roman 
c had been.“ | 

In 1656, the Protector having declared war againſt 
Spain, diſpatched Blake with twenty-five men of war 
to infeſt their coaſts, and intercept their ſhipping. In 
purſuance of theſe orders he cruiſed all winter about 
the Streights, and then lay at the mouth of the har- 
bour of Cales, where he received intelligence that 
the Spaniſh plate-fleet lay at anchor in the bay of 
Santa-Cruz, in the iſle of Teneriffe. On the 13th 
of April 1657, he departed from Cales, and on the 
2oth arrived at Santo-Cruz, where he found ſixteen 
Spaniſh veſſels. The bay was defended on the 
northſide by a caſtle well mounted with cannon, and 
in other parts with ſeven forts with cannon propor- 
tioned to the bigneſs, all united by a line of com- 
munication manned with muſqueteers. The Spaniſh 
admiral drew up his ſmall ſhips under the cannon 
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of the caſtle, and ſtationed ſix great galleons with 
their broadſides to the ſea: an advantageous and 
prudent diſpoſition, but of little effect againſt the 
Engliſh commander; who determining to attack 
them, ordered Stayner to enter the bay with his 
ſquadron ; then, poſting ſome of his larger ſhips to 
play upon the fortifications, himſelf attacked the 
galleons, which, after a gallant reſiſtance, were at 
length abandoned by the Spaniards, though the leaſt 
of them was bigger than the biggeſt of Blake's ſhips. 
The forts and ſmaller veſſels being now ſhattered and 
forſaken, the whole fleet was ſet on fire, the galleons 
by Blake, and the ſmalleſt veſſels by Stayner, the 
Engliſh veſſels being too much ſhattered in the fight 
to bring them away. Thus was the whole plate-fleet 
deſtroyed, and the Spaniards,” according to Ra- 
pin's remark, © ſuſtained a great loſs of ſhips, mo- 
& ney, men, and merchandize, while the Fngliſſi 
« gained nothing but glory.” As if he that increaſes 
the military reputation of a people did not increaſe 
their power, and he that weakens his enemy in effect 
ſtrengthens himſelf. 

The whole action,“ ſays Clarendon, © was fo 
ce incredible, that all men, who knew the place, won- 
5 dered that any ſober man, with what courage ſo- 
c ever endowed, would ever have undertaken it, and 
te they could hardly perſuade themſelves to be- 
„ lieve what they had done: while the Spaniards 
*© comforted themfelves with the belief, that they 
« were devils and not men who had deſtroyed them 
&« inſuch a manner. So much a ftrong reſolution of 
bold and courageous men can bring to paſs, that 
“no reſiſtance or advantage of ground can diſap- 
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© point them; and it can hardly be imagined 
„ how ſmall a loſs the Engliſh ſuſtained in this 
«unparalleled action, not one ſhip being left be- 
“ hind, and the killed and wounded not exceeding 
« 200; men; when the {laughter on board the, Spa- 

« niſh ſhips and on ſhore was incredible.“ "The 
general cruiſed. for ſome time -afterwards with his 
victorious fleet at the mouth of Cales, to intercept 
the Spaniſh ſhipping ;- but finding his conſtitution 
broken by the fatigue. of the laſt three years, de- 
termined to return home, and died before he came 
to land. 

His body was embalmed, and having lain ſome 
time in ſtate at Greenwich-houſe, was buried in 
Henry VII's chapel, with all the funeral ſolemnity 
due to the remains of a man ſo famed for his bra- 
very, and ſo ſpotleſs in his integrity; nor is it with- 
out regret that I am obliged to relate the treatment 
his body met a year after the Reſtoration, when it 
was taken up by expreſs command, and buried in a 
pit in St. Margaret's church- yard. Had he been 
guilty of the murder of Charles I. to inſult his body 
had been a mean revenge; but as he was innocent, 
it was, at leaſt, inhumanity, and, perhaps, ingrati- 
tude, © Let no man,” ſays the oriental proverb, 
„ pull a dead lion by the beard.” _ 

But that regard which was denied his body has 
been paid to his better remains, his name and his 
memory. Nor has any writer dared to deny him 
the praiſe of intrepidity, honeſty, contempt of wealth, 
and love of his country. He was the firſt man,” 
ſays Clarendon, “ that declined the old track, and 
25 made it apparent that the ſciences might be at- 
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« tained in leſs time than was imagined. He was 
ce the firſt man that brought ſhips to contemn caſtles 
« on ſhore, which had ever been thought very 
« formidable, but were diſcovered by him to make 
« a noiſe only, and to fright thoſe who could rarely 
« be hurt by them. He was the firſt that infuſed 
« that proportion of courage into ſeamen, by mak- 
& ing them ſee, by experience, what mighty things 
&« they could do if they were reſolved, and taught 
<« them to fight in fire as well as upon the water; and 
« though he has been very well imitated and follow- 
& ed, was the firſt that gave the example of that 
© kind of naval courage, and bold and reſolute 
6 atchievements.“ 

To this atteſtation of his military excellence, it 
may be proper to ſubjoin an account of his moral 
character from the author of Lives Engliſh and 
Foreign. © He was jealous,” ſays that writer, of 
« the liberty of the ſubject, and the glory of his 
« nation; and as he made uſe of no mean artifices 
« to raiſe himſelf to the higheſt command at fea, ſo 
<«< he needed no intereſt but his merit to fupport him 
« in it, He ſcorned nothing more than money, 
« which, as faſt as it came in, was laid out by him 
c jn the ſervice of the ſtate, and to ſhew that he 
« was animated by that brave publick ſpirit, which 
« has ſince been reckoned rather romantick than 
« heroick. And he was ſo diſintereſted, that though 
“ no man had more opportunities to ennch him- 
ce ſelf than he, who had taken ſo many millions 
from the enemies of England, yet he threw it alt 
« into the publick treaſury, and did not die 500/7. 
& richer than his father left him; which the author 
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« avers from his perſonal knowledge of his family 
* and their circumſtances, having been bred up in 
& it, and often heard his brother give this account 
c of him. He was religious according to the pre- 
<« tended purity of theſe times, but would frequently 
c allow himſelf to be merry with his officers, and by 
« his tenderneſs and generoſity to the ſeamen had 
c ſo endeared himſelf to them, that when he died 
« they lamented his loſs as that of a common 
« father.” 

Inſtead of more teſtimonies, his character may be 
properly concluded with one incident of his life, by 
which it appears how much the ſpirit of Blake was 
ſuperior to all private views. His brother, in the 
laſt action with the Spaniards, having not done his 
duty, was at Blake's deſire diſcarded, and the ſhip 
was given to another; yet was he not leſs regardful 
of him as a brother, for when he died he left him 
his eſtate, knowing him well qualified to adorn or 
enjoy a private fortune, though he had found him 
unfit to ſerve his country in a public character, and 
had therefore not ſuffered him to rob it. 
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RANCIS DRAKE was the ſon of a clergy- 

man in Devonſhire, who being inclined to the 
doctrine of the Proteſtants, at that time much op- 
poſed by Henry VIII. was obliged to fly from his 
place of reſidence into Kent for refuge, from the 
perſecution raiſed againſt him, and thoſe of the ſame 
opinion, by the law of the fix articles. 

How long he lived there, or how he was ſupported, 
was not known ; nor have we any account of the firſt 
years of Sir Francis Drake's life, of any diſpoſition 
to hazards and adventures which might have been 
diſcovered in his childhood, or of the education 
which qualified him for ſuch wonderful attempts. 

We are only informed, that he was put apprentice 
by his father to the maſter of a ſmall veſſel that traded 
to France and the Low Countries, under whom he 
probably learned the rudiments of navigation, and 
familiariſed himſelf to the dangers and hardſhips of 
the ſea. | 

But how few opportunities ſoever he might have in 
this part of his life for the exerciſe of his courage, 


* This Life was firſt printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1740. l 
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he gave ſo many proofs of diligence and fidelity, that 
his maſter dying unmarried left him his little veſſel 
in reward of his ſervices; a circumſtance that de- 
ſerves to be remembered, not only as it may illuſtrate 
the private character of this brave man, but as it may 
hint, to all thole who may hereafter propoſe his 
conduct for their imitation, That virtue is the ſureſt 
foundation both of reputation and fortune, and that 
the firſt ſtep to greatneſs i is to be honeſt. 
I it were not improper to dwell longer on an inci- 
dent at the firſt view ſo inconſiderable, it might be 
added, That it deſerves the reflection of thoſe, who, 
when they are engaged in affairs not adequate to 
their abilities, paſs them over with a contemptuous 
neglect, and while they amuſe themſelves with chi- 
merical ſchemes, and plans of future undertakings, 
ſuffer every opportunity of ſmaller advantage to ſlip 
away as unworthy their regard. They may learn 
from the example of Drake, that diligence in em- 
ployments of leſs conſequence is the moſt ſucceſsful 
introduction to greater enterprizes. 

After having followed for ſome time his maſter's 
profeſſion, he grew weary of ſo narrow a province, 
and, having ſold his little veſſel, ventured his effects 
in the new trade to the Weſt-Indies, which, having 
not been long diſcovered, and very little frequented 
by the Engliſh till that time, were conceived ſo much 
to abound in wealth, that no voyage thither could 
fail of being recompenſed by great advantages. No- 
thing was talked of among the mercantile or adven- 
turous part of mankind, but the beauty and riches of 
this new world, Freſh diſcoveries were frequently 
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made, new countries and nations never heard of 
before were daily deſcribed, and it may eaſily be con- 
cluded that the relaters did not diminiſh the merit of 
their attempts, by ſuppreſling or diminiſhing any cir- 
cumſtance that might produce wonder, or excite cu- 
rioſity. Nor was their vanity only engaged in raiſing 
admirers, but their intereſt likewiſe in procuring ad- 
venturers, who were indeed eaſily gained by the hopes 
which naturally ariſe from new proſpects, though 
through ignorance of the American ſeas, and by the 
malice of the Spaniards, who from the firit diſcovery of 
thoſe countries conſidered every other nation that 
attempted to follow them as invaders of their rights, 
the beſt concerted deſigns often miſcarried. 

Among thoſe who ſuffered moſt from the Spaniſh 
injuſtice, was Capt. John Hawkins, who, having 
been admitted by the viceroy to traffick in the bay 
of Mexico, was, contrary. to the ſtipulation then 
made between them, and in violation of the peace 
between Spain and England, attacked without any 
declaration of hoſtilities, and obliged, after an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, to retire with the loſs of four ſhips, 
and a great number of his men, who were either de- 
ſtroyed or carried into flavery. 

In this voyage Drake had adventured almoſt all 
his fortune, which he in vain endeavoured to recover, 
both by his own private intereſt, and by obtaining 
letters from Queen Elizabeth; for the Spaniards, 
deaf to all remonſtrances, either vindicated the in- 


juſtice of the viceroy, or at leaſt forbore to redreſs it. 


Drake, thus oppreſſed and impoveriſhed, retained 
at leaſt his courage and his induſtry, that ardent ſpirit 
that prompted him to adventures, and that indefa- 
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tigable patience that enabled him to ſurmount difft- 
culties. He did not fit down idly to lament misfor- 
tunes which heaven had put it in his power to remedy, 
or to repine at poverty while the wealth of his ene- 
mies was to be gained. But having made two 
voyages to America for the fake of gaining intelh- 
gence of the ſtate of the Spaniſh ſettlements, and 
acquainted himſelf with the ſeas and coaſts, he deter- 
mined on a third expedition of more importance, by 
which the Spaniards ſhould find how imprudently 
they always act who injure and infult a brave man. 
On the 24th of May 1572, Francis Drake ſet 


fail from Plymouth in the Paſcha of ſeventy tons, 
accompanied by the Swan of twenty-five tons, com- 
manded by his brother John Drake, having in both 
the veſlels ſeventy-three men and boys, with a year's 
proviſion, and ſuch artillery and ammunition as was 
neceſſary for his undertaking, which, however incre- 
dible it may appear to ſuch as conſider rather his 
force than his fortitude, was no leſs than to make 
repriſals upon the moſt powerful nation in the world. 
The wind continuing favourable, they entered June. 
29, between Guadalupe and Dominica, and on July | 
6th ſaw the highland of Santa Martha; then conti- | 
nuing their courſe, after having been becalmed for 
ſome time, they arrived at Port Pheaſant, ſo named 
by Drake in a former voyage to the Eaſt of Nombre 
de Dios. Here he propoſed to build his, pinnaces, 
which he had brought 1n pieces ready framed from 
Plymouth, and was going aſhore with a few men 
unarmed, but, diſcovering a ſmoak at a- diſtance, 
ordered the other boat to follow him with a greater 
force. 
Then 
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Then marching towards the fire, which was in 
the top of a high tree, he found a plate of lead nailed 
to another tree, with an inſcription engraved upon it 
by one Garret an Engliſhman, who had left that 
place but five days before, and had taken this me- 
thod of informing him that the Spaniards had been 
advertiſed of his intention to anchor at that place, 
and that it therefore would be prudent to make a very 
ſhort ſtay there. 

But Drake knowing how convenient this place was 
for his deſigns, and conſidering that the hazard and 
waſte of time which could not be avoided in ſeeking 
another ſtation, was equivalent to any other danger 
which was to be apprehended from the Spaniards, 
determined to follow his firſt reſolution ; only, for 
his greater ſecurity, he ordered a kind of palifade, or 
fortification, to be made, by felling large trees, and 
laying the trunks and branches one upon another by 
the fide of the river. 

On July 20, having built their pinnaces, and be- 
ing joined by one Capt. Rauſe, who happened to 
touch at the fame place with a bark of fifty men, they 
ſet ſail towards Nombre de Dios, and, taking two 
frigates at the iſland of Pines, were informed by the 
Negroes which they found in them, that the inhabit- 
ants of that place were in expectation of ſome ſoldiers, 
which the governor of Panama had promiſed to de- 
fend them from the Symerons, or fugitive Negroes, 
who, having eſcaped from the tyranny of their mat- 
ters in great numbers, had ſettled themſelves under 
two kings, or leaders, on each fide of the way be- 


tween Nombre de Dios and Panama, and not only 
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aſſerted their natural right to liberty and indepen- 
dence, but endeavoured to revenge the cruelties they 
had ſuffered, and had lately put the inhabitants of 
Nombre de Dios into the utmoſt conſternation. 

Thoſe Negroes the captain ſet on ſhore on the 
main land, ſo that they might, by joining the Syme- 
rons, recover their liberty, or at leaſt might not 
have it in their power to give the people of Nombre 
de Dios any ſpeedy information of his intention to 
invade them. | 

Then ſelecting fifty-three men from his own com- 
pany, and twenty from the crew of his new aſſoci- 
ate captain Rauſe, he embarked with them in his 
pinnaces, and ſet ſail for Nombre de Dios. 

On July the 28th, at night, he approached the 
town undiſcovered, and dropt his anchors under the 
ſhore, intending, after his men were refreſhed, to 
begin the attack; but finding that they were terrify- 
ing each other with formidable accounts of the ſtrength 
of the place, and the multitude of the inhabitants, he 
determined to hinder the panick from ſpreading far- 
ther, by leading them immediately to action; and 
therefore ordering them to their oars, he landed with- 
out any oppoſition, there being only one gunner 
upon the bay, though it was ſecured with fix braſs 
cannons of the largeſt ſize ready- mounted. But the 
gunner, while they were throwing the cannons from 
their carriages, alarmed the town, as they ſoon dif- 
covered by the bell, the drums, and the noiſe of the 
people. 

Drake, leaving twelve men to guard the pinnaces, 
marched round the town with no great oppolition, 
ban the 
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the men being more hurt by treading on the weapons 
left on the ground by the flying enemy, than by the 
reſiſtance which they encountered. 

At length having taken ſome of the Spaniards, 
Drake commanded them to ſhew him the governor's 
houſe, where the mules that bring the ſilver from 
Panama were unloaded ; there they found the door 
open, and entering the room where the ſilver was 
repoſited, found it heaped up in bars in ſuch quan- 
tities as almoſt excted belief, the pile being, they 
conjectured, ſeventy feet in length, ten in breadth, 
and twelve in height, each bar weighing between 
thirty and forty-five pounds. 

It is eaſy to imagine that, at the fight of this trea- 
ſure, nothing was thought on by the Engliſh, but 
by what means they might beſt convey it to their 
boats ; and doubtleſs it was not eaſy for Drake, who, 
conſidering their diſtance from the ſhore, and the 
numbers of their enemies, was afraid of being inter- 
cepted in his retreat, to hinder his men from encum- 
bering themſelves with ſo much filver as might have 
retarded their march, and obſtructed the uſe of their 
weapons ; however, by promiſing to lead them to the 
king's treaſure-houſe, where there was gold and 
jewels to a far greater value, and where the trea- 
ſure was not only more portable, but nearer the coaſt, 
he perſuaded them to follow him, and rejoin the 
main body of his men then drawn up under the com- 
mand of his brother in the market-place. 

Here he found his little troop much diſcouraged 
by the imagination, that if they ſtayed any longer 
the enemy would gain poſſeſſion of their pinnaces, 
and that they ſhould then, without any means of 
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ſafety, be left to ſtand alone againſt the whole power 
of that country. Drake, not indeed eaſily terrified, 
but ſufficiently cautious, ſent to the coaſt to enquire 
the truth, and ſee if the ſame terror had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of the men whom he had left to guard his boats 
but, finding no foundation for theſe dreadful appre- 
henſions, he perſiſted in his firſt deſign, and led the 
troop forward to the treaſure-houſe. In their way 
there fell a violent ſhower of rain, which wet ſome of 
their bow-ſtrings, and extinguiſhed many of their 
matches; a misfortune which might ſoon have been 
repaired, and which perhaps the enemy might ſuffer 
in common with them, but which however on this 
occaſion very much embarraſſed them, as the delay 
produced by it repreſſed that ardour which ſometimes 
is only to be kept up by continued action, and gave 
time to the timorous and flothful to ſpread their inſi- 
nuations, and propagate their cowardice. Some, 
whoſe fear was their predominant paſſion, were con- 
tinually magnifying the numbers and courage of their 
enemies, and repreſented whole nations as ready to 
ruſh upon them ; others, whoſe avarice mingled with 
their concern for their own ſafety, were more ſoli- 
citous to preſerve what they had already gained, 
than to acquire more; and others, brave in them- 
ſelves, and reſolute, began to doubt of ſucceſs in 
an undertaking in which they were aſſociated with 
cowardly companions. So that ſcarcely any man 
appeared to proceed in their enterprize with that 
ſpirit and alacrity which could give One a proſpect 

of ſucceſs. | 
This he perceived, and with his emotion told 
them, that if, after having had the chief treaſure of 
the 
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the world within their reach, they ſhould go home 
and languiſh in poverty, they could blame nothing 
but their own cowardice z that he had performed his 
part, and was {till deſirous to lead them on to riches 
and to honour, 

Then finding that either ſhame or conviction made 
them willing to follow him, he ordered the treaſure- 
houſe to be forced, and commanding his brother, and 
Oxenham of Plymouth, a man known afterwards for 
his bold adventures in the ſame parts, to take charge 
of the treaſure, he commanded the other body to 
follow him to the market-place, that he might be 
ready to oppoſe any ſcattered troops of the Spa- 
niards, and hinder them from . into one 
body. 

But as he ſtepped forward, his ſirength failed him 
on a ſudden, and he fell down ſpeechleſs. Then it 
was that his companions perceived a wound 1n. his 
leg, which he had received in the firſt encounter, 
but hitherto concealed, leſt his men, eaſily diſcouraged, 
ſhould make their concern for his life a pretence for 
returning to their boats. Such had been his loſs of 
blood, as was diſcovered upon nearer obſervation, 
that it had filled the prints of his footſteps, and it 
appeared ſcarce credible that after ſuch effuſion of 
blood, lite ſhould remain. 

The braveſt were now willing to retire: neither 
the defire of honour nor of riches was thought enough 
to prevail in any man over his regard for his leader. 
Drake, whom cordials had now reſtored to his ſpeech, 
was the only man who could not be prevailed on to 
leave the enterprize unfiniſhed. It was to no pur- 
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| Poſe that they adviſed him to ſubmit to go on board 

to have his wound dreſſed, and promiſed to return 
with him and complete their defign ; he well knew 
how impracticable it was to regain the opportunity 
when it was once loſt, and could eaſily foreſee that a 
reſpite, of but a few hours, would enable the Spa- 
mards to recover from their conſternation, to afſemble 
their forces, refit their batteries, and remove their 
treaſure, What he had undergone ſo much danger 
to obtain was now in his hands, and the thought of 
leaving it untouched was too mortifying to be pa- 
tiently born. 

However, as there was 1 hittle time for conſultation, 
and the ſame danger attended their ſtay in that per- 
plexity and confuſion, as their return, they bound up 
his wound with his ſcarf, and partly by force, partly 
by entreaty, carried him to the boats, in which they 
all embarked by break of day. 
Then taking with them, out of the harbour, a ſhip 
loaded with wines, they went to the Baſtimentes, an 
iſland about a league from the town, where they ſtaid 
two days to repoſe the wounded men, and to regale 
themſelves with the fruits which grew in great plenty 
in the gardens of that iſland. 


During their ſtay here, there came over from the 
main land a Spaniſh gentleman, ſent by the gover- 
nor, with inſtructions to enquire whether the captain 
was that Drake who had been before on their coaſt, 
whether the arrows with which many of their men 
were wounded were not poiſoned, and whether they 
wanted proviſions or other neceſſaries. The meſſen- 
ger likewiſe extolled their courage with the higheſt 

| encomiums, 
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encomiums, and expreſſed his admiration of their 
daring undertaking. Drake, though he knew the 
civilities of an enemy are always to be ſuſpected, and 
that the meſſenger, amidſt all his profeſſions of re- 
gard, was no other than a ſpy, yet knowing that he 
had nothing to apprehend, treated him with the 
higheſt honours that his condition admitted of, In 
anſwer to his enquiries, he aſſured him that he was 
the ſame Drake with whoſe character they were be- 
fore acquainted, that he was a rigid obſerver of the 
laws of war, and never permitted his arrows to be 
poiſoned : he then diſmiſſed him with conſiderable 
preſents, and told him that, though he had unfortu- 
nately failed in this attempt, he would never deſiſt 
from his defign, till he had ſhared with Spain the 
treaſures of America, 

They then reſolved to return to the ifle of Pines, 
where they had left their ſhips, and conſult about 
the meaſures they were now to take, and having 
arrived Auguſt 1, at their former ſtation, they diſ- 
miſſed captain Rauſe, who judging it unſafe to ſtay 
any longer on the coaſt, deſired to be no longer en- 
gaged in their deſigns. 

But Drake, not to be diſcouraged from his pur. 
pole by a ſingle diſappointment, after having en- 
quired of a negro, whom he took on board at 
Nombre de Dios, the moſt wealthy ſettlements, and 
weakeſt parts of the coaſt, reſolved to attack Cartha- 
gena ; and ſetting fail without loſs of time, came to 
anchor, Auguſt 13, between Chareſha and St. Bar- 
nards, two iſlands at a little diſtance from the har. 
bour of Carthagena; then paſſing with his boats 
round the iſland he entered the harbour, and in the 
| WD! mouth 
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mouth of it found a frigate with only an old man in 
it, who voluntarily informed them, that about an 
hour before a pinnace had paſſed by with ſails and 
oars, and all the appearance of expedition and im- 
portance; that, as ſhe paſſed, the crew on board her 
bid them take care of themſelves; and that, as ſoon 
as ſhe touched the ſhore, they heard the noiſe of can - 
non fired as a warning, and ſaw the ſhipping in the 
port drawn up under the guns of the caſtle. 

The captain, who had himſelf heard the dif- 
charge of the artillery, was ſoon convinced that he 
was diſcovered, and that therefore nothing could 
be attempted with any probability of ſucceſs. He 
therefore contented himſelf with taking a ſhip of 
Seville, of two hundred and forty tons, which the 
relater of this voyage mentions as a very large ſhip, 
and two ſmall frigates, in which he found letters of 
advice from Nombre de Dios, intended to alarm that 
part of the coaſt. 

Drake now finding his pinnaces of great uſe, and 
not having a ſufficient number of ſailors for all his 
veſſels, was defirous of deſtroying one of his ſhips, 
that his pinnaces might be better manned : this, ne- 
ceflary as it was, could not eaſily be done without 


diſguſting his company, who having made ſeveral 


proſperous voyages in that veſſel, would be unwilling 
to have it deſtroyed. Drake well knew that nothing 
but the love of their leaders could animate his fol- 
lowers to encounter ſuch hardſhips as he was about 
to expoſe them to, and therefore rather choſe to 
bring his deſigns to paſs by artifice than authority. 
He ſent for the carpenter of the Swan, took him into 


his cabbin, and, having firſt engaged him to ſecrecy, 
ordered 
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ordered him in the middle of the night to go down 
into the well of the ſhip, and bore three holes through 
the bottom, laying ſomething againſt them that 
might hinder the bubbling of the water from being 
heard. To this the carpenter, after ſome expoſtu- 
lation, conſented, and the next angie r his 
promiſe. 

In the morning, Auguſt 15, Drake going out 
with his pinnace a fiſhing, rowed up to the Swan, and 
having invited his brother to partake of his diverſions, 
enquired, with a negligent air, why their bark was 
ſo deep in the water; upon which the ſteward going 
down, returned immediately with an account that the 
ſhip was leaky, and in danger of ſinking in a little 
time, They had recourſe immediately to the pump ; 
but, having laboured till three in the afternoon, and 
gained very little upon the water, they willingly, ac- 
cording to Drake's advice, ſet the veſſel on fire, 1 


went on board the pinnaces. 
Finding it now neceſſary to lie concealed for ſome 


time, till the Spaniards ſhould forget their danger, 
and remit their vigilance, they ſet ſail for the Sound 
of Darien, and without approaching the coaſt, that 
their courſe might not be obſerved, they arrived 
there in ſix days. 

This being a convenient place for their reception, 
both on account of privacy, as it was out of the 
road of all trade, and as it was well ſupplied with 
wood, water, wild fowl, hogs, deer, and all kinds of 
proviſions, he ſtayed here fifteen days to clean his 
veſſels, and refreſh his men, who worked interchange- 
ably, on one day * one half, and on the next the 


other. 
On 
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On the fifth day of September, Drake left his 
brother with the ſhip at Darien, and ſet out with two 
pinnaces towards the Rio Grande, which it reached 
m three days, and on the ninth were diſcovered by a 
Spaniard from the bank, who believing them to be 
kis countrymen, made a ſignal to them to come on 
ſhore, with which they very readily complied ; but he 
ſoon finding his miſtake, abandoned his plantation, 
where they found great plenty of proviſions, with which 
having laden their veſſels, they departed. So great 
was the quantity of proviſions which they amaſſed 
here and in other places, that in different parts of the 
coaſt they built four magazines or ſtorehouſes, which 
they filled with neceſſaries for the proſecution of their 
voyage. Theſe they placed at ſuch a diſtance from 
each other, that the enemy, if he ſhould ſurpriſe one, 
might yet not diſcover the reſt. 

In the mean time, his brother, Captain John Drake, 
went, according to the inſtructions that had been 
left him, in ſearch of the Symerons or fugitive negroes, 
from whoſe aſſiſtance alone they had now any proſpect 
of a ſucceſsful voyage ; and touching upon the main 
tand, by means of the negro whom they had taken 
from Nombre de Dios, engaged two of them to come 
on board his pinnace, leaving two of their own men 
as hoſtages for their returning. Theſe.men, having 
aſſured Drake of the affection of their nation, ap- 
pointed an interview between them and their leaders. 
So leaving Port Plenty, in the iſle of Pines, ſo 
named by the Engliſh from the great ſtores of provi- 
fions which they had amaſſed at that place, they came, 
by the direQion of the Symerons, into a ſecret bay 
among beautiful iſlands covered with trees, which 

concealed 
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concealed their ſhip from obſervation, and where the 
channel was fo narrow and rocky, that it was impoſ- 
ſible to enter it by night; ſo that there was no danger 
of a ſudden attack. 

Here they met, and entered into 
which common enemies and common dangers pre- 
ſerved from violation. But the firſt converſation 
informed the Engliſh, that their expectations were 
not immediately to be gratified; for upon their en- 
quiries after the moſt probable means of gaining 
gold and ſilver, the Symerons told them, that, 
had they known ſooner the chief end of their ex- 
pedition, they could eaſily have gratified them; but 
that during the rainy ſeaſon, which was now begun; 
and which continues ſix months, they could not 
recover the treaſure, which they had taken from the 
Spaniards, out of the rivers in which they had con- 
cealed it. 

Drake therefore propoſing to wait in this place 
till the rains were paſt, built, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Symerons, a fort of earth and timber, and, leave 
ing part of his company with the Symerons, ſet out 
with three pinnaces towards Carthagena, being of a 
ſpirit too active to lie ſtill patiently, even in a ſtate of 
plenty and ſecurity, and with the moſt probable ex- 
pectations of immenſe riches. 

On the 16th of October, he anchored within ſight 
of Carthagena without landing ; and on the 17th, 
going out to ſea, took a Spaniſh bark, with which they 
entered the harbour, where they were accoſted by a 
Spaniſh gentleman, whom they had ſome time before 
taken and ſet at liberty, who coming to them in a 
boat, as he pretended, , bout the knowlege of the 
governor, 
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governor, made them great promiſes of refreſhment 
and profeſſions of eſteem ; but Drake, having waited 
till the next morning without receiving the provifions 
he had been prevailed upon to expect, found that all 
this pretended kindneſs was no more than a ſtratagem 
to amuſe him, while the governor was raiſing forces 
for his deſtruction. 

October 20, they took two frigates coming out of 
Carthagena without lading. Why the Spaniards, 
knowing Drake to lie at the mouth of the harbour, 
ſent out their veſſels on purpoſe to be taken, does not 
appear. Perhaps they thought that, in order to keep 
poſſeſſion of his prizes, he would divide his company, 
and by that diviſion be more eaſily deſtroyed. 

In a few hours afterwards they fent out two frigates 
well manned, which Drake ſoon forced to retire, and 
having ſunk one of his prizes, and burnt the other 
in their ſight, leaped afterwards aſhore, ſingle, in de- 
fiance of their troops, which hovered at a diſtance 
in the woods and on the hills, without ever ven- 
turing to approach within reach of the ſhot from the 
pinnaces. | 

To leap upon an enemy's coaſt in ſight of a ſu- 
perior force, only to ſhew how little they were feared, 
was an act that would in theſe times meet with little 
applauſe, nor can the general be ſeriouſly com- 
mended, or rationally vindicated, who expoſes his 
perſon to deſtruction, and by conſequence his ex- 
pedition to miſcarriage, only for the pleaſure of an 
idle inſult, an inſignificant bravado. All that can be 
urged in his defence is, that perhaps it might con- 
tribute to heighten the eſteem of his followers, as 
few men, eſpecially of that claſs, are philoſophical 

5 enough 
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enough to ſtate the exact limits of prudence and bra- 
very, or not to be dazzled with an intrepidity how 
improperly ſoever exerted. It may be added, that 
perhaps the Spaniards, whoſe notions of courage are 
ſufficiently romantic, might look upon him as a more 
formidable enemy, and yield more eaſily to a hero of 
whoſe fortitude they had ſo high an idea. 

However, finding the whole country advertiſed of 
his attempts and in arms to oppoſe him, he thought 
it not proper to ſtay longer where there was no pro- 
bability of ſucceſs, and where he might in time be 
overpowered by multitudes, and therefore determined 
to go forwards to Rio de Heha. 

This reſolution, when it was known by his fol- 
lowers, threw them into aſtoniſhment; and the 
company of one of his pinnaces remonſtrated to him, 
that, though they placed the higheſt confidence in 
his conduct, they could not think of undertaking 
ſuch a voyage without proviſions, having only a 
gammon of bacon, and a ſmall quantity of bread, 
for ſeventeen men. Drake anſwered them, that 
there was on board his veſſel even a greater ſcarcity 
but yet, if they would adventure to. ſhare his fortune, 

he did not doubt of extricating them from all their 
difficulties. 

Such was the heroic ſpirit of Drake, that he 
never ſuffered himſelf to be diverted from his de- 
figns by any difficulties, nor ever thought of re- 
lieving his exigencies, but at the expence of his 
enemies. 

Reſolution and ſucceſs reciprocally produce each 
other. He had not failed more than three leagues, 
before they diſcovered a large ſhip, which they 

attacked 
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attacked with all the intrepidity that neceſſity ins 
fpires, and happily found it laden with excellent 
proviſions. 

But finding his crew growing faint and ſickly with 
their manner of living in the pinnaces, which was leſs 
commodious than on board the ſhips, he determined 
to go back to the Symerons, with whom he left his 
brother and part of his force, and attempt by their 
conduct to make his way over, and invade the Spa- 
niards in the inland parts, where they would probably 
never dream of an enemy. 

When they arrived at Port Diego, ſo named from 
the negro who had procured them their intercourſe 
with the Symerons, they found Captain John Drake 
and one of his company dead, being killed, in at- 
tempting, almoſt unarmed, to board a frigate well 
provided with all things neceſſary for its defence. The 
captain was unwilling to attack it, and repreſented to 
them the madneſs of their propoſal; but, heing over- 
born by their clamours and importuaities, to avoid 
the imputation of cowardice, complied to his deſtruc- 
tion. So dangerous is it for the chief commander to 
be abſent. | 

Nor was this their only misfortune, for in a very 
ſhort time many of them were attacked by the 
calenture, a malignant fever, very frequent in the 
hot climates, which carried away, among ſeveral 
others, Joſeph Drake another brother of the com- 
mander. 

While Drake was employed in taking care of the 
ſick men, the Symerons, who ranged the country for 
intelligence, brought him an account, that the Spaniſh 
fleet was arrived at Nombre de Dios, the truth of 

which 
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which was: confirmed by a pinnace, which he ſent out 
to make obſervations. ' 

This, therefore, was the time for their journey, 
when the treaſures of the American mines were to be 
tranſported from Panama, over land, to Nombre de 
Dios. He therefore, by the direction of the Symerons, 
furniſhed himſelf with all things neceſſary, and on 
February 3, ſet out from Port Diego. 

Having loſt already twenty-eight of his company, 
and being under the neceſſity of leaving ſome to guard 
his ſhip, he took with him only eighteen Engliſh, 
and thirty Symerons, who not only ſerved as guides 
to ſhew the way, but as purveyors to procure pro- 
viſions. 

They carried not only arrows for war, but for 
hunting and fowling ; the heads of which are pro- 
portioned in ſize to the game which they are pur- 
ſuing : for oxen, ſtags, or wild boars, they have ar- 
rows, or javelins, with heads weighing a pound and 
half, which they diſcharge near hand, and which 
ſcarcely ever fail of being mortal. The ſecond ſort 
are about half as heavy as the other, and are gene- 
rally ſhot from their bows; theſe are intended for 
{maller beaſts. With the third ſort, of which the 
heads are an ounce in weight, they kill birds. As 
this nation is in a ſtate that does not ſet them above 
continual cares for the immediate neceflaries of life, 
he that can temper iron beſt is among them moſt 
eſteemed, and, perhaps, it would be happy for every 
nation, if honours and applauſes were as juſtly 
diſtributed, and he were moſt diſtinguiſhed whoſe 
abilities were moſt uſeful to ſociety. How many 

Vor. XII. G chimerical 
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chimerical titles to precedence, how many falſe 
pretences to * would this rule bring to the 
ground ! 

Every day, by ſun-riſing, they began to wml; 
and, having travelled till ten, reſted near ſome river 
till twelve, then travelling again till four, they re- 
poſed all night in houſes, which the Symerons had 
either left ſtanding in their former marches, or very 
readily erected for them, by ſetting up three or four 
poſts in the ground, and laying poles from one to 
another in form of a roof, which they thatched with 
palmetto boughs and plantane leaves. In the valleys, 
where they were ſheltered from the winds, they left 
three or four feet below open ; but on the hills, where 
they were more expoſed to the chill blaſts of the night, 
they thatched them cloſe to the ground, leaving only 
a door for entrance, and a vent in the middle of the 
room for the ſmoke of three fires, which they made 
in every houſe, 

In their march they met not only with plenty of 
fruits upon the banks of the rivers, but with wild 
ſwine in great abundance, of which the Symerons, 
without difficulty, killed, for the moſt part, as much 
as was wanted. One day, however, they found an 
otter, and were about to dreſs it; at which Drake 
expreſſing his wonder, was aſked by Pedro, the chief 
Symeron, © Are you a man of war and in want, and 
yet doubt whether this be meat that hath blood in 
« it?” For which Drake in private rebuked him, 
ſays the relator; whether juſtly or not, it is not very 
important to determine. There ſeems to be in 


W s ſcruple ſomewhat of ſuperſtition, perhaps not 
- © eafily 
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eaſily to be juſtified ; and the negro's anſwer was, at 
leaſt, martial, and will, I believe, be generally ac- 
knowledged to be rational. 

On the third day of their march, Feb. 26, they 
came to a town of the Symerons, ſituated on the 
ſide of a hill, and encompaſſed with a ditch and a 
mud wall, to ſecure it from a ſudden ſurprize: here 
they lived with great neatneſs and plenty, and ſome 
obſervation of religion, paying great reverence to the 
croſs ; a practice, which Drake prevailed upon them 
to change for the uſe of the Lord's prayer. Here 
they importuned Drake to ſtay for a few days, pro- 
miſing to double his ſtrength; but he either thinking 
greater numbers unneceſſary, or fearing that, if any 
difference ſhould ariſe, he ſhould be overborn by the 
number of Symerons, or that they would demand to 
ſhare the plunder that ſhould be taken in common, 
or for ſome other reaſon that might eaſily occur, re- 
fuſed any addition to his troop, endeavouring to ex- 
preſs his refuſal in ſuch terms as might RN their 
opinion of his bravery. 

He then proceeded on his journey through cool 
ſhades, and lofty woods, which ſheltered them ſo ef- 
fectually from the ſun, that their march was leſs toil- 
ſome than if they had travelled in England during the 
heat of the ſummer. Four of the Symerons, that were 
acquainted with the way, went about a mile before the 
troop, and ſcattered branches to direct them; then 
followed twelve Symerons, after whom came the 
Engliſh, with the two RY and the other en 
rons cloſed the rear. 

On February 11, they arrived at the top of a very 
high hill, on the ſummit of which grew a tree of 
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wonderful greatneſs, in which they had cut ſteps for 
the more eaſy aſcent to the top, where there was a 
kind of tower, to which they invited Drake, and 
from thence ſhewed him not only the North Sea, 
from whence they came, but the great South Sea, on 
which no Engliſh veſſel had ever failed. This pro- 
ſpect exciting his natural curioſity and ardour for ad- 
ventures and diſcoveries, he lifted up his hands to 
God, and 1 his bleſſing upon the reſolution, 
which he then e 
on that ſea. 

Then continuing their march, they cams, after 
two days, into an open, level country, where their 
paſſage was fomewhat incommoded with the graſs, 
which is of a peculiar kind, conſiſting of a ftalk 
like that of wheat, and a blade, on which the oxen 
and other cattle feed, till it grows too high for 
them to reach; then the inhabitants ſet it on fire, 
and in three days it ſprings up again ; ; this they are 
obliged to do thrice a year, ſo great is the fertility = 
the ſoil. 

At length, being within view of Panama, they left 
all frequented roads for fear of being diſcovered, and 
poſted themſelves in a grove near the way between 
Panama and Nombre de Dios; then they ſent a Sy- 
meron in the habit of a negro of Panama, to en- 
quire on what night the recoes, or drivers of mules, 
on, which the treaſure 1s carned, were to ſet forth. 
The meſſenger was fo well qualified for his un- 
dertaking, and ſo induſtrious in the proſecution of it, 
that he ſoon returned with an account that the trea- 
ſurer of Lima, intending to return to Europe, would 
paſs that night, with eight mules laden with gold, and 
one with jewels. 


Having 
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Having received this information, they immediately 
marched towards Venta Cruz, the firft town on the 
way to Nombre de Dios, fending, for ſecurity, two 
Symerons before, who, as they went, perceived, by 
the ſcent of a match, that fome Spaniard was before 
them, and going filently forwards, ſurpriſed a foldier - 
aſleep upon the ground. They immediately bound 
him, and brought him to Drake, who, upon en- 
quiry, found that their fpy had not deceived them in 
his intelligence. The foldier, having informed him- 
ſelf of the captain's name, conceived fuch a confi- 
dence in his well-known clemency, that, after hav- 
ing made an ample diſcovery of the treaſure that 
was now at hand, he. petitioned not only that he 
would command the Symerons to fpare his life, 
but, that, when the treaſure ſhould fall into his 
hands, he would allow him as much as might main- 
tain him and his miſtreſs, ſince they were about 
to gain more * their whole company could carry 
away. 

Drake then ordered his men to le down in the 
long graſs, about fifty paces from the road, half on 
one fide, with himſelf, and half on the other, with 
Oxenham and the captain of the Symerons, ſo 
much behind, that one company might ſeize the 
foremoſt recoe, and the other the hindermoſt, for 
the mules of theſe recoes, or drivers, being tied to- 
gether, travel on a line, and are all guided by leading 
the firſt. 

When they had lain about an hour in this place, 
they began to hear the bells of the mules on each 
hand ; upon which orders were given, that the droves 


which came from Venta Cruz ſhould paſs unmo- 
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leſted, - becauſe they carried nothing of great value, 
and thoſe only be intercepted which were travelling 
thither, and that none of the men ſhould riſe up 
till the ſignal ſhould be given. But one Robert 
Pike, heated with ſtrong liquor, left his company, 
and prevailed upon one of the Symerons to creep with 
him to the way-ſide, that they might ſignalize them- 
ſelves by ſeizing the firſt mule, and hearing the 
trampling of a horſe, as he lay, could not be re- 
ſtrained by the Symeron from riſing up to ob- 
ſerve. who was paſſing by. This he did fo impru- 
dently, that he was diſcovered by the paſſenger, 
for by Drake's order the Engliſh. had put their 
ſhirts on over their coats, that the night and tu- 
mult might not hinder them 1. knowing one 
another. 

The gentleman was ally obſerved by Drake 
to change his trot into a gallop; but, the reaſon of it 
not appearing, it was imputed to his fear of the rob- 
bers that uſually infeſt that road, and the Engliſh ſtill 
continued to expect the treaſure. 

In a ſhort time one of the recoes, that were paſſing 
towards Venta Cruz, came up, and was eagerly ſeized 
by the Engliſh, who expected nothing leſs than half 
the revenue of the Indies; nor is it eaſy to imagine 
their mortification and perplexity when they found 
only two mules laden with ſilver, the reſt having no 
other burthen than proviſions, 

The driver was brought immediately to the cap- 
tain, and informed him that the horſeman, whom he 
had obſerved paſs by with ſo much precipitation, 
had informed the treaſurer of what he had obſerved, 
pod adviſed him to fend back the mules that carried 

his 
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his gold and jewels, and ſuffer only the reſt to pro. 
ceed, that he might by that cheap experiment diſco- 
ver whether there was any ambuſh on the way. _ 

That Drake was not leſs diſguſted than his fol- 
lowers at the diſappointment, cannot be doubted ; but 
there was now no time to be ſpent in complaints. 
The whole country was alarmed, and all the force of 
the Spaniards was ſummoned to overwhelm him. He 
had no fortreſs to retire to, every man was his enemy, 
and every retreat better known to the Spaniards than 
to himſelf. - 

This was an occaſion that demanded all the qua- 
lities of an hero, an intrepidity never to be ſhaken, 
and a judgement never to be perplexed. He im- 
mediately conſidered all the | circumſtances - of his 
preſent ſituation, and found that it afforded him only 
the choice of marching back by the ſame way 
through which he came, or of forcing his paſlage to 
Venta Cruz. 

To mareh back, was to confeſs the ſuperiority of 
his enemies, and to animate them to the purſuit ; 
the woods would afford opportunities of ambuſh, and 
his followers muſt often diſperſe themſelves in ſearch 
of proviſions, who would become an eaſy prey, di- 
ſpirited by their diſappointment, and fatigued by 
their march. On the way to Venta Cruz he ſhould 
have nothing to fear but from open attacks, and ex- 
pected enemies. 

Determining therefore to paſs forward to Venta 
Cruz, he aſked Pedro, the leader of the Symerons, 
whether he was reſolved to follow him; and having 
received from him the ſtrongeſt aflurances that nothing 
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ſhould ſeparate them, commanded his men to refreſh 
themſelves, and prepare to ſet forward. 

When they came within a mile of the town, they 
diſmiſſed the mules which they had made uſe of for 
their more eaſy and ſpeedy paſſage, and continued 
their march along a road cut through thick woods, 
in which a company of ſoldiers, who were quar- 
tered in the place to defend it againſt the Syme- 
rons, had poſted themſelves, together with a convent 
of friars headed by one of their brethren, whoſe 
zeal againſt the northern hereſy had incited him ta 
hazard his perſon, and aſſume the province of a 
general. 

Drake, who was advertiſed by two Symerons, whom 
he ſent before, of the approach of the Spaniards, 
commanded his followers to receive the firſt a, 
without firing, 

In a ſhort time he heard himſelf fommoned by 
the Spaniſh captain to yield, with a promiſe of pro- 
tection and kind treatment; to which he anſwered 
with defiance, contempt, and the diſcharge of his 
piſtol. 

Immediately the Spaniards poured in their ſhot, by 
which only one man was killed, and Drake, with 
ſome others, ſlightly wounded ; upon which the ſig- 
nal was given by Drake's whiſtle to fall upon them, 
The Engliſh, after diſcharging their arrows and ſhot, 
prefled furiouſly forward, and drove the Spaniards 
before them, which the Symerons, whom the terror 
of the ſhot had driven to ſome diſtance, obſerved, and 
recalling their courage, animated each other with ſongs 
in their own language, and ruſhed forward with ſuch 

impetuoſity, 
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impetuoſity, that they overtook them near the town, 
and, ſupported by the Engliſh, diſperſed them with 
the loſs of only one man, who, after he had received 
his wound, had ſtrength and reſolution left to kill his 
aſſailant. | 

They purſued the enemy into the town, in which 
they met with ſome plunder, which was given to the 
Symerons, and treated the inhabitants with great 
clemency, Drake himſelf going to the Spaniſh la- 
dies to aſſure them that no injuries ſhould be of. 
fered them; ſo inſeparable is humanity from true 
courage. 

Having thus broken the ſpirits, and ſcattered the 
forces of the Spaniards, he purſued his march to his 
ſhip, without any apprehenſion of danger, yet with 
great ſpeed, being very ſolicitous about the flate of 
the crew; ſo that he allowed his men, haraſſed as 
they were, but little time for ſleep or refreſhment, 
but by kind exhortations, gentle authority, and a 
cheerful participation of all their hardſhips, pre- 
vailed upon them to bear, without murmurs not 
only the toil of travelling, but on ſome days the pain 
of hunger. | 

In this march he owed much of his expedition to 
the aſſiſtance of the Symerons, who being accuſtomed 
to the climate, and naturally robuſt, not only brought 
bim intelligence, and ſhewed the way, but carned 
neceſſaries, provided victuals, and built lodgings, 
and, when any of the Engliſh fainted in the way, 
two of them would carry him between them for 
two miles together ; nor was their valopr leſs than 
their induſtry, after they had learned, from their 

Engliſh 
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Engliſh companions, to deſpiſe the ane of the 
Spaniards. 

When they were within five gals of the ſhip 
they found a town built in their abſence by the Sy- 
merons, at which Drake conſented to halt, ſending a 
Symeron to the ſhip with his gold tooth-pick as a 
token, which, though the maſter knew it, was not 
ſufficient to gain the meſſenger credit, till upon ex- 
amination he found that the captain having ordered 
him to regard no meſſenger without his handwriting, 
had engraven his name upon it with the point of his 
knife. He then ſent the pinnace up the river, which 
they met, and afterwards ſent to the town for thoſe 
whoſe wearineſs had made them unable to march far- 
ther, On February 23, the whole company was re- 
united; and Drake, whoſe good or ill ſucceſs never 
prevailed over his piety, celebrated their meeting with 
thanks to God. 

Drake, not yet diſcouraged, now turned his thoughts 
to new proſpects, and, withont languiſhing in melan- 
choly reflections upon his paſt miſcarriages, employed 
himſelf in forming ſchemes for repairing them. Eager 
of action, and acquainted with man's nature, he never 
ſuffered idleneſs to infect his followers with cowardice» 
but kept them from ſinking under any diſappointment, 
by diverting their attention to ſome new enterprize. 

Upon conſultation with his own men and the Sy- 
merons, he found them divided in their opinions: 5 
ſome declaring, that, before they engaged in any 
new attempt, it was neceſſary to increaſe their ſtores 
of proviſions; and others urging, that the ſhips in 
which the treaſure was conveyed, ſhould be immedi- 

ately 
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ately attacked. The Symerons propoſed a third 
plan, and adviſed him to undertake another march 
over land to the houſe of one Pezoro near Veragua, 
whoſe ſlaves brought him every day more than two 
hundred pounds ſterling from the mines, which he 
heaped together in a ſtrong ſtone houſe, which might 
by the help of the Engliſh be eaſily forced. 

Drake, being unwilling to fatigue his followers 
with another journey, determined to comply with 
both the other opinions; and manning his two pin» 
naces, the Bear and the Minion, he ſent John Ox- 
enham in the Bear towards Tolon, to ſeize upon pro- 
viſions ; and went himſelf in the Minion to the Ca- 
bezas, to intercept the treaſure that was to be 
tranſported from Veragua and that coaſt to the fleet 
at Nombre de Dios, firſt diſmiſſing with preſents thoſe 
 Symerons that deſired to return to their wives, and or- 
dered thoſe that choſe to remain to be entertained in 
the ſhip, 

Drake, took at the Cabezas a frigate of Nicaragua, 
the pilot of which informed him that there was, in 
the harbour of Veragua, a ſhip freighted with more 
than a million of gold, to which he offered to condu& 
him (being well acquainted with the foundings) if he 
might be allowed his ſhare of the prize; ſo much was 
his avarice ſuperior to his honeſty, | 

Drake, after ſome deliberation, complying with the 
pilot's importunities, ſailed towards the harbour, but 
had no ſooner entered the mouth of it than he heard 
the report of artillery, which was anſwered by others 
at a greater diſtance z upon which the pilot told him 
that they were diſcovered, this being the ſignal ap- 
pointed by the governor to alarm the coaſt. 
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Drake now thought it convenient to return to the 
ſhip, that he might enquire the ſucceſs of the other 
pinnace, which he found, with a frigate that ſhe had 
taken, with twenty-eight fat hogs, two hundred hens, 
and great ſtore of maize, or Indian corn. The veſſel 
itſelf was ſo ſtrong and well built, that he fitted it 
out for war, determining to attack the fleet at Nom- 
bre de Dios. | 

On March the 2 1ſt he ſet fail with the new frigate 
and the Bear towards the Cabezas, at which he ar- 
rived in about two days, and found there Tetu, a 
Frenchman, with a ſhip of war, who, after having 
received from him a ſupply of water and other neceſ- 
faries, intreated that he might join with him in his 
attempt ; which Drake conſenting to, admitted him 
to accompany him with twenty of his men, ſtipu- 
lating to allow them an equal ſhare of whatever 
booty they ſhould gain. Yet were they not without 
ſome ſuſpicions of danger from this new ally, he 


having eighty men, and they being now reduced to 
thirty-one. 
Then manning the frigate and two pinnaces, they 
ſet ſail for the Cabezas, where they left the frigate, 
which was too large for the ſhallows over which they 
were to paſs, and proceeded to Rio Franciſco. Here 
they landed, and having ordered the pinnaces to re- 
turn to the fame place on the 4th day following, 
travelled through the woods towards Nombre de Dios, 
with ſuch ſilence and regularity, as ſurpriſed the 
French, who did not imagine the Symerons ſo diſcreet 
or obedient as they appeared, and were therefore in 
anxiety about the fidelity of their guides, 
and the probability of their return. Nor did the Sy- 
merons 
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merons treat them with that ſubmiſſion-and regard 
which they paid to the Engliſh, whoſe bravery and 
conduct they had already tried. 4 

At length, after a laborious march of more than 
ſeven leagues, they began to hear the hammers of the 
carpenters in the bay, it being the cuſtom in that 
hot ſeaſon to work in the nigt..; and in a ſhort time 
they perceived the approach of the recoes, or droves 
of mules, from Panama, They now no longer 
doubted that their labours would be rewarded, and 
every man imagined himſelf ſecure from poverty and 
labour for the remaining part of his life. They, 
therefore, when the mules came up, ruſhed out and 
ſeized them, with an alacrity proportioned to their 
expectations. The three droves conſiſted of one 
hundred and nine mules, each of which carried three 
hundred pounds weight of filver. It was to little 
purpoſe that the foldiers ordered to guard the trea- 
ſure, attempted reſiſtance. After a ſhort combat, 
in which the French captain, and one of the Sy- 
merons, were wounded, it appeared with how much 
greater ardour men are animated by intereſt than 
fidelity. 

As it was poflible for them to carry away but a 
ſmall part of this treaſure, after having wearied them- 
ſelves with hiding it in holes and ſhallow waters, they 
determined to return by the ſame way, and, without 
being purſued, entered the woods, where the French 
captain, being diſabled by his wound, was obliged to 
ſtay, two of his company continuing with him. | 

When they had gone forward about two leagues, 
the Frenchmen mille? another of their company, who 


7 enquiry was known to be intoxicated with wine, 
| and 
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and ſuppoſed: to have loſt himſelf in the ae oy 
neglecting to obſerve the guides. 

But common prudence not allowing * to 
hazard the whole company by too much ſolicitude 
for a ſingle life, they travelled on towards Rio Fran- 
ciſco, at which they arrived April the 3d; but, look- 
ing out for their pinnaces, were ſurpriſed wich the 
ſight of ſeven Spaniſh ſhallops, and immediately con- 
cluded that ſome. intelligence of their motions had 
been carried to Nombre de Dios, and that theſe veſ- 
fels had been fitted out to purſue them, which might 
undoubtedly have overpowered the pinnaces and their 
feeble crew. Nor did their ſuſpicion {top here; but 
immediately it occurred to them, that their men 
had been compelled by torture to diſcover where 
their frigate and ſhip were ſtationed, which being 
weakly manned, and without the preſence: of the 
chief commander, would fall into their hands, almoſt 
without reſiſtance, and all poſſibility of eſcaping be 
entirely cut off. 

Theſe reflections ſunk the whole company into de- 
ſpair; and every one, inſtead of endeavouring to 
break through the difficulties that ſurrounded him, 
reſigned up himſelf to his ill fortune; when Drake, 
whoſe intrepidity was never to be ſhaken, and whoſe 
reaſon was never to be ſurpriſed or embarraſſed, 
repreſented to them that, though the Spaniards ſhould 
have made themſelves maſters of their pinnaces, they 
might yet be hindered from diſcovering the ſhips. 
He put them in mind that the pinnaces could not be 
taken, the men examined, their examinations com- 
pared, the reſolutions formed, their veſſels ſent out, 

and the ſhips taken in an inſtant, Some time muſt 

neceſ- 
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neceſſarily be ſpent before the laſt blow could be 
ſtruck; and, if that time were not negligently loſt, 
it might be poſſible for ſome” of them to reach the 
ſhips before the enemy, and dire& them to 9 4 
their ſtation. 

They were animated with this diſcourſe, by which 
they diſcovered that their leader was not without 
hope; but when they came to look more nearly into 
their ſituation, they were unable to conceive upon 
what it was founded. To paſs by land. was impoſ- 
ſible, as the way lay over high mountains, through 
thick woods and deep rivers; and they had not a 
ſingle boat in their power, ſo that a paſſage by water 
ſeemed equally impracticable. But Drake, whoſe 
penetration immediately diſcovered all the circum- 
ſtances and inconveniencies of every ſcheme, ſoon de- 
termined upon the only means of ſucceſs which their 
condition afforded them; and ordering his men to 
make a raft out of' the trees that were then floating 
on the river, offered himſelf to put off to ſea upon it, 
and cheerfully aſked who would accompany him. 
John Owen, John Smith, and two Frenchmen, who 
were willing to ſhare his fortune, embarked with 
him on the raft, which was fitted out with a fail 
made of a biſket ſack, and an oar to direct its courſe 
inſtead of a rudder. 

Then, having comforted the reſt with aſſurances of 
his regard for them, and reſolution to leave nothing 
unattempted for their deliverance, he put off, and 
after having, with much difficulty, failed three 
leagues, deſcried two pinnaces haſting towards him, 
which, upon a nearer approach, he diſcovered to be 
his own, and perceiving that they anchored behind a 
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point that jutted out into the fea, he put to ſhore, 
and, croſſing the land on foot, was received by his 
company with that ſatisfaction which is only known 
to thoſe that have been acquainted with dangers ano 
diſtreſſes. | 
The ſame night they rowed to Rio Franciſco, * 
they took in the reſt, with what treaſure they had 
been able to carry with them through the woods; then 
ſailing back with the utmoſt expedition, they return- 
ed to their frigate, and ſoon after to their ſhip, where 
Drake divided the gold and ſilver equally between the 
French and the Engliſh. | 
Here they ſpent about fourteen days i in fitting out 
their frigate more completely, and then diſmiſſing 
the Spaniards with their ſhip, lay a few days among 
the Cabezas ; while twelve Engliſh and ſixteen Sy- 
merons travelled once more into the country, as well 
to recover the French captain, whom they had left 
wounded, as to bring away the treaſure. which they 
had hid in the ſands. Drake, whom his company 
would not ſuffer to hazard his perſon in another land 
expedition, went with them to Rio Francilco, where 
he found one of the Frenchmen who had ſtayed to 
attend their captain, and was informed by him, upon 
his enquiries after his fortune, that, half an hour 
after their ſeparation, the Spaniards came upon them, 
and eaſily ſeized uponthewounded captain; but that his 
companions might have eſcaped with him, had he not 
preferred money to life; for ſeeing him throw down 
a box of jewels that retarded him, he could not for- 
bear taking it up, and with that, and the gold which 
he had already, was ſo loaded that he could not 


eſeape . With regard to the bars of gold and ſilver, 
which 
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which they had concealed in the ground, he informed 
them that two thouſand men had been employed in | 
digging for them. 

The men, however, either miſtruſting the infor- 
mer's veracity, or confident that what they had hid- 
den could not be found, ' purſued their journey; but 
upon their arrival at the place, found the ground 
turned up for two miles round, and were able to re- 
cover no more than thirteen bars of ſilver, and a 
ſmall quantity of gold. They diſcovered afterwards 
that the Frenchman who was left in the woods, fall- 
ing afterwards into the hands of the Spaniards,” was 
tortured by them till he confeſſed where Drake had 
concealed his plunder. So fatal to Drake's expedi- 
tion was the drunkenneſs of his followers. 

Then diſmiſſing the French, they. paſſed by Car. 
thagena with their colours flying, and ſoon after took. 
_ 2 frigate laden with proviſions and honey, which they 

valued as a great reſtorative, and then failed away to 
the Cabezas. 

Here they ſtayed about a week to clean their 
veſſels, and fit them for a long voyage, determining 
to ſet ſail for England ; and, that the faithful Syme- 
rons might not go away unrewarded, broke up their 
pinnaces, and gave them the iron, the moſt valuable 
preſent in the world to a nation whoſe only employ- 
ments were war and hunting, and amongſt whom 
ſhow and luxury had no place. 

Pedro, their captain, being delired by Drake to go 
through the ſhip, and to chooſe what he molt defired, 
fixed his eye upon a ſcymeter ſet with diamonds, 
which the French captain had preſented to Drake ; 
and being unwilling to aſk or ſo valuable a r 
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offered for it four large quoits, or thick plates of 
gold, which he had hitherto concealed ; but Drake, 
deſirous to ſhew him that fidelity is Gelder without a 
recompence, gave it him with the higheſt profeſſions 
of ſatisfaction and eſteem. Pedro, receiving it with 
the utmoſt gratitude, informed him, that by beſtow- 
ing it he had conferred greatneſs and honour upon 
him; for by preſenting it to his king, he doubted 
not of obtaining the higheſt rank amongſt the Syme- 
rons. He then perſiſted in his reſolution of leaving 
the gold, which was generouſly thrown by Drake 
into the common ſtock ; for he ſaid, that thoſe, at 
whoſe expences he had been ſent out, ought to ſhare 
in all the gain of the expedition, whatever pretence 
cavil and chicanery might ſupply for the appropriation 
of any part of it. Thus was Drake's character con- 
ſiſtent with itſelf; he was equally ſuperior to avarice 
and fear, and through whatever danger he might go 
in queſt of gold, he thought it not valuable enough 
to be obtained by artifice or diſhoneſty. 

They now forſook the coaſt of America, which for 
many months they had kept in perpetual alarms, 
having taken more than two hundred ſhips of all 
ſizes between Carthagena and Nombre de Dios, of 
which they never deſtroyed any, unleſs they were 
fitted out againſt them, nor ever detained the pri- 
ſoners longer than was neceffary for their own ſecu- 
rity or concealment, providing for them in the ſame 
manner as for themſelves, and protecting them from 
the malice of the Symerons; a behaviour, which hu- 
manity dictates, and which, perhaps, even policy 
cannot diſapprove. He muſt certainly meet with 
obſtinate oppoſition, who makes it equally dangerous 
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to yield as to reſiſt, and who leaves his enemies no 
hopes but from victory. 

What riches they acquired is not particularly re- 

lated ; but it is not to be doubted, that the plunder 
of ſo many veſſels, together with the ſilver which 
they ſeized at Nombre de Dios, muſt amount to a 
very large ſum, though the part that was allotted to 
Drake was not ſufficient to lull him in effeminacy, or 
to reprels his natural inclination to adventures. 
They arrived at Plymouth on the gth of Auguſt, 
1573, on Sunday in the afternoon; and ſo much 
were the people delighted with the news of their arri- 
val, that they left the preacher, and ran in crowds to 
the key with ſhouts and congratulations. 

Drake having, in his former expedition, had a 
view of the South ſea, and formed a reſolution to 
fail upon it, did not ſuffer himſelf to be diverted from 
his deſign by the proſpect of any diſhculties that 
might obſtruct the attempt, nor any dangers that 
might attend the execution; obſtacles which brave 
men often find it much more eaſy to overcome, 
than ſecret envy and domeſtick treachery. 

Drake's reputation was now ſufficiently advanced to 
iacite detraction and oppoſition; and it is eaſy to 
imagine that a man by nature ſuperior to mean arti- 
fices, and bred, from his earlieſt years, to the labour 
and hardſhips of a ſea life, was very little acquainted 
with policy and intrigue, very little verſed in the me- 
thods of application to the powerful and great, and 
unable to obviate the practices of thoſe whom his 
merit had made his enemies. 

Nor are ſuch the only opponents of great enter. 
priſes: there are ſome men, of narrow views and gro- 
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yelling conceptions, who, without the inſtigation of 
perſonal malice, treat every new attempt as wild and 
chimerical, and look upon every endeavour to depart 
from the beaten track as the raſh effort of a warm 
imagination, or the glittering ſpeculation of an ex- 
alted mind, that may pleaſe and dazzle for a time, 
but can produce no real or laſting advantage. 

Theſe men value themſelves upon a perpetual 
ſcepticiſm, upon believing nothing but their own 
ſenſes, upon calling for demonſtration where it can- 
not poſſibly be obtained, and ſometimes upon hold- 
ing out againſt it when it is laid before them; upon 
inventing arguments againſt the ſucceſs of any new 
undertaking, and, where arguments cannot be found, 
upon treating it with contempt and ridicule. | 

Such have been the moſt formidable enemies of 
the great benefaQtors to mankind, and to theſe we 
can hardly doubt but that much of the oppoſitionwhich 
Drake met with is to be attributed; for their notions 
and diſcourſe are fo agreeable to the lazy, the envious 
and the timorous, that they ſeldom fail of becom- 
ing popular, and directing the opimons of mankind. 
Whatſoever were his obſtacles, and whatſoever the 
motives that produced them, it was not till the year 
1577, that he was able to aſſemble a force propor- 
tioned to his deſign, and to obtain a commiſſion from 
the queen, by which he was conſtituted captain gene- 
ral of a fleet conſiſting of five veſſels, of which the 
Pelican, Admiral, of an hundred tons, was command- 
ed by himſelf ; the Elizabeth, vice-admiral, of eighty 
tons, by John Winter ; the Marigold, of thirty tons 
by John Thomas ; the Swan, fifty tons, by John 
Cheſter ; the Chriſtopher, of fifteen tons, by Tho- 
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mas Moche, the ſame, as it ſeems, who was carpen- 
ter in the former voyage, and deſtroyed one of the 
ſhips by Drake's direction, 

Theſe ſhips, equipped partly by himſelf, and 
partly by other private adventurers, he manned with 
164 ſtout ſailors, and furniſhed with ſuch proviſions 
as he judged neceſſary for the long voyage in which 
he was engaged. Nor did he confine his concern 
to naval ſtores, or military preparations ; but carried 
with him whatever he thought might contribute to 
raiſe in thoſe nations, with which he ſhould have 
any intercourſe, the higheſt ideas of the politeneſs and 
magnificence of his native country. He therefore not 
only procured a compleat ſervice of ſilver for his own 
table, and furniſhed the cook-room with many veſlels 
of the ſame metal, but engaged ſeveral muſicians to 
accompany him ; rightly judging that nothing would 
more excite the admiration of any ſavage and uncivi- 
lized people. 

Having been driven back by a tempeſt in their 
firſt attempt, and obliged to return to Plymouth, to 
repair the damages which they had ſuffered, they ſet 
fail again from thence on the 13th of December 
1577, and on the 25th had ſight of Cape Cantire in 
Barbary, from whence they coaſted on ſouthward to 
the iſland of Mogadore, which Drake had appointed 
for the firſt place of rendezvous, and on the 27th 
brought the whole fleet to anchor in a harbour on the 
main land. 

They were ſoon after their arrival diſcovered by 
the Moors that inhabited thoſe coaſts, who ſent 
two of the principal men amongſt them on board 
Drake's ſhip, receiving at the ſame time two of his 
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company as hoſtages. Theſe men he not only treat. 
ed in the moſt ſplendid manner, but preſented with 
ſuch things as they appeared moſt to admire ; it be- 
ing with him an eſtabliſhed maxim, to endeavour to 
ſecure in every country a kind reception to ſuch Eng- 
liſnmen as might come after him, by treating the 
inhabitants with kindneſs and generoſity ; a conduct 
at once juſt and politick, to the negle& of which may 
be attributed many of the injuries ſuffered by our 
ſailors in diſtant countries, which are generally aſ- 
cribed, rather to the effects of wickedneſs and folly 
of our own commanders, than the barbarity of the 
natives, who ſeldom fall upon any unleſs they have 
been firſt plundered or inſulted ; and, in reveng- 
ing the. ravages of one, crew upon another of the 
fame nation, are guilty of nothing but what is coun- 
tenanced by the example of the Taran them - 
ſelves. 1 

But this friendly intereourſe was in appearance ſoon 
broken ; for, on the next day obſerying the Moors 
making ſignals from the land, they ſent out their 
boat, as before, to fetch them to the ſhip, and one 
John Fry leaped aſhore, intending to become a hoſ- 
tage as on the former day, when immediately he was 
ſeized by the Moors; and the crew, obſerving great 
numbers to ſtart up from behind the rock with wea- 
pons in their hands, found it madneſs to attempt his 
reſcue, and therefore provided for their own ſecurity 
by returning to the ſhip. 

Fry was immediately carried to the king, who, 
being then in continual expectation of an invaſion 
from Portugal, ſuſpected that theſe ſhips were ſent 
only to obſerve the coaſt, and diſcoyer a proper 
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harbour for the main fleet ; but being informed who 
they were, and whither they were bound, not only 
diſmiſſed his captive, but made large offers of friend- 
ſhip and aſſiſtance, which Drake, however, did not 
ſtay to receive, but being diſguſted at this breach of 
the laws of commerce, and afraid of farther violence, 
after having ſpent ſome days in ſearching for his man, 
in which he met with no reſiſtance, left the coaſt on 
December 31, ſome time before Fry's return, who, 
being obliged by this accident to ſomewhat a longer 
reſidence among the Moors, was afterwards ſent home 
in a merchant's ſhip. 

On January 16, they arrived at Cape Blanc, hav- 
ing in their paſſage taken ſeveral Spaniſh veſſels. 
Here while Drake was employing his men in catch- 
ing fiſh, of which this coaſt affords great plenty, and 
various kinds, the inhabitants came down to the ſea- 
ſide with their aliſorges, or leather-bottles, to traffick 
for water, which they were willing to purchaſe with 
ambergriſe and other gums. But Drake, compaſ- 
ſionating the miſery of their condition, gave them 
water whenever they aſked for it, and left them their 
commodities. to traffick with, when they ſhould be 
again reduced to the ſame diſtreſs, without finding 
the ſame generoſity to relieve them. | 

Here having diſcharged ſome Spaniſh ſhips which 
they had taken, they ſet ſail towards the iſles of Cape 
Verd, and on January 28 came to anchor before 
Mayo, hoping to furniſh themſelves with freſh wa- 
ter; but having landed, they found the town by the 
water's ſide entirely deſerted, and, marching farther 
up the country, ſaw the vallies extremely fruitful, 
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and abounding with ripe figs, cocoes, and plantains, 
but could by no means prevail upon the inhabitants 
to converſe or traffick with them: however, they 
were ſuffered by them to range the country without 
moleſtation, but found no water, except at ſuch a diſ. 
tance from the ſea that the labour of conveying it to 
the ſhips was greater than it was at that time neceſſary 
for them to undergo, Salt, had they wanted it, 
might have been obtained with leſs trouble, being 
left by the ſea upon the ſand, and hardened by the 
ſun during the ebb, in ſuch quantities, that the chief 


traffick of their iſland is carried on with it. 


January 31, they paſſed by St. Jago, an iſland at 
that time divided between the natives and the Portu- 
gueſe, who, firſt entering theſe iſlands under the 
ſhow of traffick, by degrees eſtabliſhed themſelves, 
claimed a ſuperiority over the original inhabitants, 
and haraſſed them with ſuch cruelty, that they 
obliged them either to fly to the woods and moun- 
tains, and periſh with hunger, or to take arms againſt 
their oppreſſors, and, under the inſuperable difad- 
vantages with which they contended, to die almoſt 
without a battle in defence of their natural rights, and 
ancient poſſeſhons, | 

Such treatment had the natives of St. Jago re- 
ceived, which had driven them into the rocky parts 
of the iſland, from whence they made incurſions into 
the plantations of the Portugueſe, ſometimes with 
loſs, but generally with that ſucceſs which deſpera - 
tion naturally procures ; ſo that the Portugueſe were 
in continual alarms, and lived with the natural con- 
ſequences of guilt, terror, and anxiety. They were 
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wealthy, but not happy, and poſſeſſed the iſland, but 


not enjoyed it. 

They then failed on within ſight of Fogo, an 
iſland ſo called from a mountain, about the middle 
of it, continually burning, and like the reſt, inhabited 
by the Portugueſe, two leagues to the ſouth of which 
lies Brava, which has received its name from its fer- 
tility, abounding, though uninhabited, with all kinds 
of fruits, and watered with great numbers of ſprings 
and brooks, which would eaſily invite the poſſeſſors 
of the adjacent iſlands to ſettle in it, but that it af- 
fords neither harbour nor anchorage, Drake, after 
having ſent out his boats with plummets, was not 
able to find any ground about it; and it is reported, 
that many experiments have been made with the ſame 
ſucceſs; however, he took in water ſufficient, and 
on the 2d of February ſet fail for the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. 

On February 17, they paſſed the equator, and 
continued their voyage, with ſometimes calms, and 
ſometimes contrary winds, but without any memor- 
able accident, to March 28, when one of their veſſels, 
with twenty-eight men, and the greateſt part of their 
freſh water on board, was, to their great diſcourage- 
ment, ſeparated from them; but their perplexity 
laſted not long, for on the next day they diſcovered 
and rejoined their aſſociates, | 

In their long courſe, which gave them opportuni- 
ties of obſerving ſeveral animals, both in the air and 
water, at that time very little known, nothing enter- 
tained or ſurprized them more than the 
Fiſh, which is near of the ſame fize with a herring, 
and has fins of the Jength of his whole body, by 
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the help of which, when he is purſued by the bo- 
nito, or great mackerel, as ſoon as he finds himſelf 
pon the point of being taken, he ſprings up into 
the air, and flies forward as long as his wings con- 
tinue wet, moiſture being, as it ſeems, neceſſary to 
make them pliant and moveable; and when they be- 
come dry and ſtiff, he falls down into the water, un- 
leſs ſome bark or ſhip intercept him, and dips them 
again for a ſecond flight. This unhappy animal is 
not only purſued by fiſhes in his natural element, 
but attacked in the air, where he hopes for ſecurity, 
by the don, or ſparkite, a great bird that preys upon 
fiſh; and their ſpecies muſt ſurely be deſtroyed, were 
not their increaſe ſo great, that the young fry, in 
one part of the year, covers the ſea. | 

There is another fiſh, named the cuttil, of which 
whole ſhoals will ſometimes riſe at once out of the 
—ugy and of which a great multitude fell inta their 

p- 

At length, having ſailed without ſight of land for 
ſixty- three days, they arrived, April 5, at the coaſt 
of Braſil, where, on the 7th, the Chriſtopher was 
ſeparated again from them by a ſtorm ; after which 
they ſailed near the land to the ſouthward, and on the 
14th anchored under a cape, which they afterwards 
called Cape Joy, becauſe in two days the veſſel which 
they had loſt returned to them. 

Having ſpent a fortnight in the river of Plata, to. 
refreſh his men, after their long voyage, and then 
ſtanding out to ſea, he was again ſurprized by a 
ſudden ſtorm, in which they loſt ſight of the Swan. 
This accident determined Drake to contract the 
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inconvenience of ſuch frequent ſeparations, but eaſe 
the labour of his men, by having more hands in each 
veſſel. 

For this purpoſe he ſailed along the coaſt in queſt 
of a com modious harbour, and, on May 13, diſco- 
vered a bay, which ſeemed not improper for their 
putpoſe, but which they durſt not enter till it was 
examined; an employment in which Drake never 
truſted any, whatever might be his confidence in his 
followers on other occaſions. He well knew how 
fatal one momont's inattention might be, and how 
eaſily almoſt eyery man ſuffers himſelf to be ſurprized 
by indolence and ſecurity. He knew the ſame cre- 
dulity, that might prevail upon him to truſt another, 
might induce another to commit the ſame office to 
a third; and it muſt be, at length, that ſome of them 
would be deceived, He therefore, as at other times, 
ordered the boat to be hoiſted out, and, taking the 
line into his hand, went on ſounding the paſſage till 
he was three leagues from his ſhip; when, on a ſud- 
den, the weather changed, the ſkies blackened, the 
winds whiſtled, and all the uſual fgrerunners of a 
ſtorm began to threaten them; nothing was now de- 
fired but to return to the ſhip, but the thickneſs of 
the fog intercepting it from their ſight, made the at- 
tempt little other than deſperate. By ſo many un- 
foreſeen accidents is prudence itſelf liable to be 
embarraſſed! So difficult is it ſometimes for the 
quickeſt ſagacity, and moſt enlightened experience, 
to judge what meaſures ought to be taken! To 
truſt another to ſound an unknown coaſt, appeared 
to Drake folly and preſumption ; to be abſent from 
his fleet, though but for an hour, proved nothing 
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jeſs than to hazard the ſucceſs of their labours, hard- 
_ ſhips, and dangers. | 

In this perplexity, which Drake was not more 
ſenſible of than thoſe whom he had left in the ſhips, 
nothing was to be omitted, however dangerous, that 
might contribute to extricate them from it, as they 
could venture nothing of equal value with the life 
of their general. Captain Thomas therefore, having 
the lighteſt veſſel, ſteered boldly into the bay, and 
taking the general aboard, dropped anchor, and lay 
out of danger, while the reſt that were in the open 
ſea ſuffered much from the tempeſt, and the Mary, 
a Portugueſe prize, was driven away before the 
wind; the others, as ſoon as the tempeſt was over, 
diſcovering by the fires which were made on ſhore 
where Drake was, repaired to him. 

Here going on ſhore they met with no inhabitants, 
though there were ſevera! houſes or huts ſtanding, in 
which they found a good quantity of dried fowls, and 
among them a great number of oſtriches, of which 
the thighs were as large as thoſe of a ſheep. Theſe 
birds are too heavy and unwieldy to riſe from the 
ground, but with the help of their wings run fo 
ſwiftly, that the Engliſh could never come near 
enough to ſhoot at them. The Indians, commonly, 
by holding a large plume of feathers before them, 
and walking gently forward, drive the oſtriches into 
ſome narrow neck, or point of land, then ſpreading 
a ſtrong net from one ſide to the other, to hinder them 
from returning back to the open fields, ſet their dogs 
upon them, thus confined between the net and the 
water, and when they are thrown on their backs, rut 
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Not finding this harbour convenient, or well ſtored 
with wood and water, they left it on the 15th of 
May, and on' the 18th entered another much ſafer, 
and more commodious, , which they no ſooner ar- 
rived at, than Drake, whoſe reſtleſs application never 
remitted, ſent Winter to the ſouthward, in queſt of 
thoſe ſhips which were abſent,” and immediately after 
failed himſelf to the northward, and, happily meet- 
ing with the Swan, conducted it to the reſt of the 
fleet; after which, in purſuance of his former re- 
ſolution, he ordered it to be broken up, reſerving 
the iron work for a future ſupply. The other 
veſſel which they loſt in the late ſtorm could not be 
diſcovered. e 

While they were thus employed upon an iſland 
about a mile from the main land, to which, at low 
water, there was a paſſage on foot, they were diſcovered 
by the natives, who appeared upon a hill at a diſtance, 
dancing and holding up their hands, as beckoning 
the Engliſh to them; which Drake obſerving, ſent 
out a boat, with knives, bells, and bugles, and ſuch 
things as, by their uſefulneſs or novelty, he imagined 
would be agreeable. As ſoon as the Engliſh landed, 
they obſerved two men running towards them, as de- 
puted by the company, who came within a little diſ- 
tance, and then ſtanding ſtill could not be prevailed 
upon to come nearer. The Engliſh therefore tied 
their preſents to a pole, which they fixedin the ground, 
and then retiring, ſaw the Indians advance, who, 
taking what they found upon the pole, left, in return, 
ſuch feathers as they wear upon their heads, with a 
ſmall bone about ſix inches in length, carved round 


the top, and burniſhed. 
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Drake, obſerving their inclination to friendſhip and 
traffick, advanced with ſome of his company towards 
the hill, upon ſight of whom the Indians ranged 
themſelves in a line from eaſt to weſt, and one of 
them running from one end of the rank to the other, 
backwards and forwards, bowed himſelf towards the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun, holding his hands over 
his head, and frequently ſtopping in the middle of 
the rank, leaping up towards the moon, which then 
ſhone directly over their heads ; thus calling the ſun 
and moon, the deities they worſhip, to witneſs the 
ſincerity of their profeſſions of peace and friendſhip, 
While this ceremony was performed, Drake and his 
company aſcended the hill, to the apparent 1crror of 
the Indians, whoſe apprehenſions when the Engliſh 
perceived, they peaceably retired; which gave the 
natives ſo much encouragement, that they came 
forward immediately, and exchanged their arrows, 
feathers, and bones, for ſuch trifles as were offered 
them. | 

Thus they traded for ſome time; but by frequent 
intercourſe finding that no violence was intended, 
they became familiar, and mingled with the Engliſh 
withqut the lea't diſtruſt. 
They go quite naked, except a ſkin of ſome animal, 
which they throw over their ſhoulders when they lie 
in the open air. They knit up their hair, which is 
very long, with a roll of oftrich feathers, and uſually 
carry their arrows wrapped up in it, that they may 
not encumber them, they being made with reeds, 
headed with flint, and therefore not heavy. Their 
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Their chief ornament is paint, which they uſe of 
ſeveral kinds, delineating generally upon their bodies 
the figures of the ſun and moon, in — of their 
deities. 
It is obſervable, that moſt nations, dition; whom 
the uſe of cloaths is unknown, paint their bodies. 
Such was the practice of the firſt inhabitants of our 
own country. From this cuſtom did our earlieſt 
enemies, the Picts, owe their denomination. As it 
is not probable that caprice or fancy ſhould be uni- 
form, there muſt be, doubtleſs, ſome reaſon for a 
the world, which have no communication with each 
other. The original end of painting their bodies 
was, probably, to exclude the cold; an end, which, 
if we believe ſome relations, is ſo effectually pro- 
dueed by it, that the men thus painted never ſhiver 
at the moſt piercing blaſts. But doubtleſs any peo- 
ple ſo hardened by continual ſeverities, would, even 
without paint, be leſs ſenſible of the cold than the 
civilized inhabitants of the ſame climate. However, 
this practice may contribute, in ſome degree, to de- 
fend them from the injuries of winter, and, in thoſe 
climates where little evaporates by the pores, may be 
uſed with no great inconvenience; but in hot coun- 
tries, where perſpiration in greater degree is neceſſary, 
the natives only uſe unction to preſerve them from 
the other extreme of weather: ſo well do either rea- 
fon or experience ſupply the place of ſcience 1 in lavage 
countries. 

They had no canoes like the other freaks” nor 
any method of crofling the water, which was pro- 
bably the reafon why the birds in the adjacent iſlands 
were 
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were ſo tame, that they might be taken with the 
hand, having never been before frighted or moleſted. 
The great plenty of fowls and ſeals, which crowded 
the ſhallows in ſuch numbers that they killed at 
their firſt arrival two hundred of them in an hour, 
contributed much to the refreſhment of the Eng. 
liſh, who named the place Seal Bay, from that 
animal. 8 

Theſe ſeals ſeem to be the chief food of the na» 
tives, for the Engliſh often found raw pieces of their 
fleſh half eaten, and left, as they ſuppoſed, after a 
full meal by the Indians, whom they never knew to 
make uſe of fire, or any art, in dreſling or preparing 
their victuals. 

Nor were their other e leſs wild or 0 
than their way of feeding; one of them having re- 
ceived a cap off the general's head, and being ex- 
tremely pleaſed as well with the honour as the gift, to 
expreſs his gratitude, and confirm the alliance between 
them, retired to a little diſtance, and thruſting an ar. 
row into his leg, let the blood run upon the ground, 
teſtifying, as it is probable, that he valued Drake's 
friendſhip above life. 

Having ſtaid fifteen days among theſe friendly {a- 
vages in 47 deg. 30 min. S. Lat. on June 3, they 
ſet ſail towards the South ſea, and fix days afterwards 
ſtopped at another little bay to break up the Chriſto- 
pher. Then paſling on, they caſt anchor in another 
bay, not more than 20 leagues diſtant from the Straits 
of Magellan. 

It was now time ſeriouſly to r in what man- 
ner they ſhould act with regard to the Portugueſe 
prize, which, having been ſeparated from them by 

15 the 
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the ſtorm, had not yet rejoined them. To return in 
ſearch of it was ſufficiently mortifying ; to proceed 
without it, was not only to deprive themſelves of a 
conſiderable part of their force, but to expoſe their 
friends and companions, whom common hardſhips 
and dangers had endeared to them, to certain death 
or captivity. This conſideration prevailed ; and there- 
fore on the 18th, after prayers to God, with which 
Drake never forgot to begin an enterprize, he put 
to ſea, and the next day, near Port Julian, diſcovered 
their aſſociates, whoſe ſhip was now grown leaky, hav- 
ing ſuffered much, both in the firſt ſtorm by which 
they were diſperſed, and afterwards in fruitleſs at- 
tempts to regain the fleet. 

Drake, therefore, being deſirous to relieve their 
fatigues, entered Port Julian, and, as it was his cuſ- 
tom always to attend in perſon when any important 
buſineſs was in hand, went aſhore with ſome of the 
chief of his company, to ſeek for water, where he 
was immediately accoſted by two natives, of whom 
Magellan left a very terrible account, having de- 
ſcribed them as a nation of giants and monſters ; nor 
is his narrative entirely without foundation, for they 
are of the largeſt ſize, though not taller than ſome 
Engliſhmen ; their ſtrength is proportioned to their 
bulk, and their voice loud, boiſterous, and ter- 
rible. What were their manners before the arrival 
of the Spaniards, it is not poſſible to diſcover ; but 
the laughter made of their countrymen, perhaps 
without provocation, by theſe cruel intruders, and 
the general maſſacre with which that part of the 
world had been depopulated, might have raiſed in 
them a ſuſpicion of all ſtrangers, and by conſe. 
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quence made them imhoſpitable, treacherous, and 
bloody. 

The two who aſſociated themſelves with the Eng- 
liſh appeared much pleaſed with their new gueſts, re- 
ceived willingly what was given them, and very ex- 
ally obſerved every thing that paſſed, ſeeming more 
particularly delighted with ſeeing Oliver, the maſter- 
gunner, ſhoot an Engliſh arrow. They ſhot themſelves 
likewiſe in emulation, but their arrows always fell to 
the ground far ſhort of his. 

Soon after this friendly conteſt came another, who 
obſerving the familiarity of his countrymen with the 
ſtrangers, appeared much diſpleaſed, and, as the Eng- 


liſhmen perceived, endeavoured to diſſuade them from 


ſuch an intercourſe. What effect his arguments had 
was ſoon after apparent, for another of Drake's com- 
panions, being deſirous to ſhow the third Indian a 
ſpecimen of the Engliſh valour and dexterity, at- 
tempted likewiſe to ſhoot an arrow, but drawing it 
with his full force burſt the bow-ſtring ; upon which 
the Indians, who were unacquainted with their other 
weapons, imagined him diſarmed, followed the com. 
pany, as they were walking negligently down towards 
their boat, and let fly their arrows, aiming particu- 
larly at Winter, who had the bow in his hand. He, 
finding himfelf wounded in the ſhoulder, endeavoured 
to refit his bow, and turning about was pierced with a 


ſecond arrow in the breaſt. Oliver the gunner, imme- 
diately preſented his piece at the inſidious affailants, 
which failing to take fire gave them time to level an- 
other flight of arrows, by which he was killed ; nor, 
perhaps, had any of them eſcaped, ſurprized and per- 
— as they were, had not Drake, with his uſual 

preſence 
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preſence of mind, animated their courage, and di- 
rected their motions, ordering them, by perpetually 
changing their places, to elude, as much as they 
could, the aim of their enemies, and to defend their 
bodies with their targets ; and inſtructing them, by 
his own example, to pick up, and break the arrows 
as they fell ; which they did with ſo much diligence, 
that the Indians were ſoon in danger of being diſ- 
armed. Then Drake himſelf taking the gun, which 
Oliver had fo unſucceſsfully attempted to make uſe 
of, diſcharged it at the Indian that firſt began the 
tray, and had killed the gunner, aiming it ſo happily, 
that the hail ſhot, with which it was loaded, tore 
open his belly, and forced him to ſuch terrible 
outcries, that the Indians, though their numbers in- 
creaſed, and many of their countrymen ſhewed them. 
ſelves from different parts of the adjoining wood, 
were too much terrified to renew the aſſault, and 
ſuffered Drake, without moleſtation, to withdraw his 
wounded friend, who, being hurt in his lungs, lan- 
guiſhed two days, and then dying, was interred with 
his companion, with the uſual ceremony of a military 
funeral. 

They ſtayed here two months afterwards, without 
receiving any other injuries from the natives, who, 
finding the danger to which they expoſed themſelves 
by open hoſtilities, and not being able any more to 
ſurprize the vigilance of Drake, preferred their ſafety 
to revenge. 

But Drake had other enemies to conquer or eſcape, 
far more formidable than theſe Barbarians, and inſi- 
dious practices to obviate, more artful and dangerous 
than the ambuſhes of the Indians; for in this place 

I 2 Was 
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was laid open a deſign formed by one of the gentle- 
men of the fleet, not only to defeat the voyage, but 
to murder the general. 

This tranſaction is related in ſo obſcure and con- 
fuſed a manner, that it is difficult to form any judg- 
ment upon it. The writer, who gives the largeſt ac- 
count of it, has ſuppreſſed the name of the crimi- 
nal, which we learn, from a more ſuccinct narrative, 
publiſhed in a collection of travels near that time, to 
have been Thomas Doughtie. What were his in- 
ducements to attempt the deſtruction of his leader, 
and the ruin of the expedition, or what were his 
views if his deſigns had ſucceeded, what meaſures he 
had hitherto taken, whom he had endeavoured to 
corrupt, with what arts, or what ſucceſs, we are no 
where told. | | 

The plot, as the narrative aſſures us, was laid be- 
fore their departure from England, and diſcovered, 
in its whole extent, to Drake himſelf in his garden 
at Plymouth, who nevertheleſs not only entertained 
the perſon fo accuſed as one of his company, but, 
this writer very particularly relates, treated him with 
remarkable kindneſs and regard, ſetting him always 
at his own table, and lodging him in the fame cabbin 
with himſelf. Nor did he ever diſcover the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of his intentions, till they arrived at this place, 
but appeared, by the authority with which he inveſted 
him, to conſider him, as one to whom, in his ab- 
ſence, he could moſt ſecurely intruſt the direction of 
his affairs. At length, in this remote corner of the 
world, he found out a defign formed againſt his life, 
called together all his officers, laid before them the 
evidence on which he grounded the accuſation, and 

ſummoned 
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ſummoned the criminal, who, full of all the horrors 
of guilt, and confounded at ſo clear a detection of 
his whole ſcheme, immediately confeſſed his crimes, 
and acknowledged himſelf unworthy of longer life: 
upon which the whole aſſembly, conſiſting of thirty 
perſons, after having conſidered the affair with the 
attention which it required, and heard all that could 
be urged in extenuation of his offence, unanimouſly 
ſigned the ſentence by which he was condemned to 
ſuffer death. Drake, however, unwilling, as it ſeem- 
ed, to proceed to extreme ſeverities, offered him his 
choice, either of being executed on the iſland, or ſet 
aſhore on the main land, or being ſent to England to 
be tried before the council ; of which, after a day's 
conſideration, he choſe the firſt, alledging the im- 
probability of perſuading any to leave the expedition 
for the ſake of tranſporting a criminal to England, and 
the danger of his future ſtate among ſavages and in- 
fidels. His choice, I believe, few will approve: to 
be ſet aſhore on the main land, was indeed only to 
be executed in a different manner ; for what mercy 
could be expected from the natives ſo incenſed, but 
the moſt cruel and lingering death ? But why he 
ſhould not rather have requeſted to be ſent to Eng- 
land it is not eaſy to conceive. In ſo long a voyage 
he might have found a thouſand opportunities of eſ- 
caping, perhaps with the connivance of his keepers, 
whoſe reſentment muſt probably in time have given 
way to compaſſion, or at leaſt by their negligence, as 
it is eaſy to believe they would in times of eaſe and 
refreſhment have remitted their vigilance : at leaſt he 
would have gained longer life; and to make death 


deſirable ſeems not one of the effects of guilt, 
3 However, 
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However, he was, as it is related, obſtinately deaf 
to all perſuaſions, and adhering to his firſt choice, 
after having- received the communion, and dined 
chearfully with the general, was executed in the 
afternoon with many proofs of remorſe, but none 
of fear. 

How far it 1s probable that Drake, after having 
been acquainted with this man's deſigns, ſhould ad- 
mit him into his fleet, and afterwards careſs, reſpeQ, 
and truſt him ; or that Doughtie, who is repreſented 
as a man of eminent abilities, ſhould engage in ſo 
long and hazardous a yoyage with no other view than 
that of defeating it; 1s left to the determination of 
the reader, What deſigns he could have formed 
with any hope of ſucceſs, or to what actions worthy 
of death he could have proceeded without accom- 
plices, for none are mentioned, is equally difficult 
to imagine. Nor, on the other hand, though the 
obſcurity of the account, and the remote place choſen 
for the diſcovery of this wicked projet, ſeem to 
give ſome reaſon for ſuſpicion, does there appear 
any temptation, from either hope, fear, or intereſt, 
that might induce Drake, or any commander in his 
ſtate, to put to death an innocent man upon falſe 
pretences. : 

Alfter the execution of this man, the whole com- 
pany, either convinced of the juſtice of the proceed- 
ing, or awed by the ſeverity, applied themſelves with- 
out any murmurs, or appearance of diſcontent, to the 
proſecution of the voyage; and having broken up 
another veſſel, and reduced the number of their ſhips 
to three, they left the port, and on Auguſt the 2oth 
entered the Straits of Magellan, in which they 
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{ſtruggled with contrary winds, and the various dan- 
gers to which the intricacy of that winding paſſage 
expoſed them till night, and then entered a more 
open fea, in which they diſcovered an iſland with a 
burning mountain, On the 24th they fell in with 
three more iſlands to which Drake gave names, and, 
landing to take poſſeſſion of them in the name of his 
Sovereign, found in the largeſt ſo prodigious a num- 
ber of birds, that they killed three thouſand of them 
in one day. This bird, of which they knew not the 
name was ſomewhat leſs than a wild gooſe, without 
feathers, and covered with a kind of down, unable 
to fly or riſe from the ground, but capable of run- 
ning and ſwimming with amazing celerity ; they feed 
on the ſea, and come to land only to reſt at night or 
lay their eggs, which they depoſit in holes like thoſe 
of coneys. 

From theſe iſlands to the South-ſea, the ſtrait 
becomes very crooked and narrow, ſo that ſome- 
times, by the interpoſition of headlands, the paſſage 
ſeems ſhut up, and the voyage entirely ſtopped. 
To double theſe capes is very difficult, on account 
of the frequent alterations to be made in the courſe. 
There are indeed, as Magellan obſerves, many 
harbours, but in moſt of them no bottom is to be 
found. 

The land on both ſides riſes into innumerable 
mountains: the tops of them are encircled with 
clouds and vapours, which being congealed fall down 
in ſnow, and increaſe their height by hardening into 
ice, which is never diſſolved; but the valleys are, 
nevertheleſs, green, fruitful, and pleaſant. 

I 4 Here 
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Here Drake finding the ſtrait in appearance ſhut 
up, went in his boat to make farther diſcoveries, 
and having found a paſſage towards the north, was 
returning to his ſhips ; but curioſity ſoon prevailed 
upon him to ſtop, for the ſake of obſerving a canoe 
or boat, with ſeveral natives of the country in it. He 
could not at a diſtance forbear admiring the form of 
this little veſſel, which ſeemed inclining to a ſemicir- 
cle, the ſtern and prow ſtanding up, and the body fink. 
ing inward ; but much greater was his wonder, when, 
upon a nearer inſpection, he found it made only 
of the barks of trees ſewed together with thongs of 
ſeal-ſkin, ſo artificially that ſcarcely any water en- 
tered the ſeams. The people were well ſhaped and 
painted, like thoſe which have been already deſcrib- 
ed. On the land they had a hut built with poles 
and covered with ſkins, in which they had water- 
veſſels and other utenſils, made likewiſe of the barks 
of trees. | 

Among theſe people they had an opportunity of 
remarking, what is frequently obſervable in ſavage 
countries, how natural ſagacity, and unwearied in- 
duſtry, may ſupply the want of ſuch manufactures, 
or natural productions, as appear to us abſolutely 
neceſſary for the ſupport of life. The inhabitants of 
theſe iſlands are wholly ſtrangers to iron and its uſe, 
but inſtead of it make uſe of the ſhell of a muſcle 
of prodigious ſize, found upon their coaſts ; this they 
grind upon a ſtone to an edge, which is ſo firm and 
ſolid, that neither wood nor ſtone is able to reſiſt it. 

September 6, they entered the great South-ſea, on 
which no Engliſh veſſel had ever been navigated be- 

| fore, 
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fore, and propoſed to have directed their courſe to- 
wards the line, that their men, who had ſuffered by 
the ſeverity of the climate, might recover their 
ſtrength in a warmer latitude, But their deſigns 
were ſcarce formed before they were fruſtrated ; for on 
September 7, after an eclipſe of the moon, a ſtorm 
aroſe, ſo violent, that it left them little hopes of ſur- 
viving it; nor was its fury ſo dreadful as its continu- 
ance, for it laſted with little intermiſſion till Octo. 
ber 28, fifty-two days, during which time they were 
toſſed inceſſantly from one part of the ocean to an- 
other, without any power of ſpreading their fails, or 
lying upon their anchors, amidſt ſhelving ſhores, 
ſcattered rocks, and unknown iſlands, the tempeſt 
continually roaring, and the waves daſhing over 
them. 

In this ſtorm on the 3oth of September, the Ma- 
rigold, commanded by captain Thomas, was ſepa- 
rated from them. On the 7th of October, having 
entered a harbour, where they hoped for ſome inter- 
miſſion of their fatigues, they were in a few hours 
forced out to ſea by a violent guſt, which broke the 
cable, at which time they loſt ſight of the Elizabeth, 
the vice-admiral, whoſe crew, as was afterwards diſ- 
covered, wearied with labour, and diſcouraged by 
the proſpect of future dangers, recovered the Straits 
on the next day, and, returning by the ſame paſſage 
through which they came, failed along the coaſt of 
Braſil, and on the 2d of June, in the year following, 
arrived at England. ; 

From this bay, they were driven ſouthward to 
fifty- five degrees, where among ſome iſlands they 
ſtayed two days, to the great refreſhment of the 

crew; 
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crew; but, being again forced into the main ſea, 
they were toſſed about with perpetual expeQation of 
periſhing, till ſoon after they again came to anchor 
near the ſame place, where.they found the natives, 
whom the continuance of the ſtorm had probably re- 
duced to equal diſtreſs, rowing from one ifland to 
another, and providing the neceſſaries of life. 

It is, perhaps, a juſt obſervation, that, with regard 
to outward circumſtances, happineſs and miſery are 
equally diffuſed through all ſtates of human life. In 
civilized countries, where regular policies have ſecured 
the neceſſaries of life, ambition, avarice, and luxury, 
find the mind at leiſure for their reception, and ſoon 
engage it in new purſuits ; purſuits that are to be car- 
ried on by inceſſant labour, and whether vain or ſuc- 
ceſsful, produce anxiety and contention. Among fa- 
vage nations, imaginary wants find indeed no place; 
but their ſtrength is exhauſted by neceſſary toils, and 
their paſſions agitated not by conteſts about ſupe- 
riority, affluence, or precedence, but by perpetual 
care for the preſent day, and by fear of periſhing for 
want of food, 

But for ſuch reflections as theſe they had no time; 
for, having ſpent three days in ſupplying themſelves 
with wood and water, they were by a new ſtorm 
driven to the latitude of fifty-fix degrees, where 
they beheld the extremities of the American coaſt, 
and the confluence of the Atlantic and ſouthern 
ocean. | 

Here they arrived on the 28th of October, and at 
laſt were bleſſed with the ſight of a calm ſea, having 
for almoſt two months endured ſuch a ſtorm as no 


traveller has given an account of, and ſuch as in 
| that 
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that part of the world, though accuſtomed to hurri- 
canes, they were before unacquainted with. 

On the zoth of October they ſteered away towards 
the place appointed for the rendezvous of the fleet, 
which was in thirty degrees, and on the next day dif- 
covered two iflands ſo well ſtocked with fowls, that 
they victualled their ſhips with them, and then failed 
forwards along the coaſt of Peru till they came to 
thirty-ſeven degrees, where finding neither of their 
ſhips, nor any convenient port, they came to an- 
chor, November the 25th, at Mucho, an ifland inha- 
bited by ſuch Indians as the cruelty of the Spaniſh 
conquerors had driven from the continent, to whom 
they applied for water and proviſions, offering them 
in return ſuch things as they imagined moſt 
likely to pleaſe them. The Indians ſeemed willing 
to trafftick, and having preſented them with fruits 
and two fat ſheep, would have ſhewed them a Done 
whither they ſhould come for water. 

The next morning, according to agreement, he 
Engliſh landed with their water-veſlels, and ſent two 
men forward towards the place appointed, who, 
about the middle of the way, were ſuddenly attacked 
by the Indians and immediately ſlain. Nor were 
the reſt of the company out of danger ; for behind 
the rocks was lodged an ambuſh of five hundred men, 
who, ſtarting up from their retreat, diſcharged their 
arrows into the boat with ſuch dexterity, that every 
one of the crew was wounded by them, the ſea being 
then high, and hindering them from either retiring 
or making uſe of their weapons. Drake himſelf re- 
ceived an arrow under his eye, which pierced him 
almoſt to the brain, and another in his head. The 


danger 
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danger of theſe wounds was much increaſed by the 
abſence of their ſurgeon, who was in the vice-admi- 
ral, fo that they had none to aſſiſt them but a boy, 
whoſe age did not admit of much experience or ſkill ; 
yet ſo much were they favoured by Providence, that 
they all recovered. 

No reaſon could be alfigned for which the Indians 
ſhould attack them with ſo furious a ſpirit of malig- 
nity, but that they miſtook them for Spaniards, 
whoſe cruelties might very reaſonably incite them to 
revenge, whom they had driven by inceſſant perſecu- 
tion from their country, waſting immenſe tracks of 
land by maſſacre and devaſtation. 

On the afternoon of the ſame day, they ſet ſail, and 
on the goth of November dropped anchor in Philips 
bay, where their boat having been ſent out to diſco- 
ver the country, returned with an Indian in his 
canoe, whom they had intercepted. He was of a 
graceful ſtature, dreſſed in a white coat or gown, 
reaching almoſt to his knees, very mild, humble, 
and docile, ſuch as perhaps were all the Indians, till 
the Spaniards taught them revenge, treachery, and 


cruelty. 
This Indian, having been kindly treated, was diſ- 


miſſed with preſents, and informed, as far as the 
Enghth could make him underſtand, what they chiefly 
wanted, and what they were willing to give in re- 
turn ; Drake ordering his boat to attend him in his 
canoe, and to ſet him ſafe on the land. 

When he was afhore, he directed them to wait till 
his return, and, meeting ſome of his countrymen, gave 
them ſuch an account of his reception, that, within 


a few hours, ſeveral of them repaired with him to the 
boat 
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boat with fowls, eggs, and a hog, and with them one 
of their captains, who willingly came into the boat, 
and deſired to be conveyed by the Engliſh to their 
ſhip. 

By this man Drake was informed, that no ſup- 
plies were to be expected here; but that ſouthward, 
in a place to which he offered to be his pilot, there 
was great plenty. This propoſal was accepted, and 
on the 5th of December, under the direction of the 
good-natured Indian, they came to anchor in the 
harbour called, by the Spaniards, Valperizo, near the 
town of St. James of Chiuli, where they met not 
only with ſufficient ſtores of proviſion, and with ſtore- 
houſes full of the wines of Chili, but with a ſhip 
called the Captain of Morial, richly laden, having, 
together with large quantities of the ſame wines, ſome 
of the fine gold of Baldivia, and a great croſs of gold 
ſet with emeralds. 

Having ſpent three days in ſtoring their ſhips 
with all kinds of proviſion in the utmoſt plenty, 
they departed, and landed their Indian pilot where 
they firſt received him, after having rewarded him 
much above his expectations or deſires. # 

They had now little other anxiety than for their 
friends who had been ſeparated from them, and whom 
they now determined to ſeek ; but conſidering that, 
by entering every creek and harbour with their 
ſhip, they expoſed themſelves to unneceſſary dangers, 
and that their boat would not contain ſuch a number 
as might defend themſelves againſt the Spaniards, 
they determined to ſtation their ſhip at ſome place, 
where they might commodiouſly build a pinnace, 
which, being of light burden, might eaſily fail where 

the 
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the ſhip was in danger of being ſtranded, and at the 
ſame time might carry a ſufficient force to reſiſt the 
enemy, and afford better accommodation than could. 
be expected in the boat. 

To this end, on the 19th of December, they en- 
tered a bay near Cippo, a town inhabited by Spani- 
ards, who, diſcovering them, immediately iflued out, 
to the number of an hundred horſemen, with about 
two hundred naked Indians running by their ſides. 
The Engliſh obſerving their approach, retired to 
their boat without any loſs, except of one man, whom 
no perſuaſions or entreaties could move to retire with 
the reſt, and who, therefore, was ſhot by the Spa- 
niards, who, exulting at the victory, commanded the 
Indians to draw the dead carcaſe from the rock on 
which he fell, and in the ſight of the Engliſh behead- 

ed it, then cut off the right hand, and tore out the 
heart, which they carried away, having firſt com- 
manded the Indians to ſhoot their arrows all over the 
body. The arrows of the Indians were made of 
green wood for the immediate ſervice of the day; 
the Spaniards, with the fear that always haraſles op- 
preſſors, forbidding them to have any weapons, 
when they do not want their preſent aſſiſtance. 

Leaving this place they ſoon found a harbour 
more ſecure and convenient, where they built their 
pinnace, in which Drake went to ſeek his compa- 
nions, but, finding the wind contrary, he was 
obliged to return in two days. | 

Leaving this place ſoon after, they failed along the 
coaſt in ſearch of freſh water, and landing at Tura- 
paca, they found a Spaniard afleep, with filver bars 


lying by him to the value of three thouſand ducats ; 
not 
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not all the inſults which they had received from his 
countrymen could provoke them to offer any violence 
to his perſon, and therefore they carried away his 
treaſure, without doing him any farther harm. 

Landing in another place, they found a Spaniard 
driving eight Peruvian ſheep, which are the beaſts of 
burthen in that country, each laden with an hundred 
pounds weight of filver, which they ſeized likewiſe 
and drove to their boats. 

Further along the coaſt lay ſome Indian towns from 
which the inhabitants repaired to the ſhip, on floats 
made of ſeal-ſkins, blown full of wind, two of which 
they faſten together, and fitting between them row 
with great ſwiftneſs, and carry conſiderable burthens. 
They very readily traded for glaſs and ſuch trifles, 
with which the old and the young ſeemed equally de- 
lighted. 

Arriving at Mormorena on the 26th of January, 


Drake invited the Spaniards to traihck with him, 
which they agreed to, and ſupplied him with neceſ- 


ſaries, felling to him, among other proviſions, ſome of 
thoſe ſheep which have been mentioned, whoſe bulk 
is equal to that of a cow, and whole ſtrength is ſuch 
that one of them can carry three tall men upon his 
back ; their necks are like a camel's, and their heads 
like thoſe of our ſheep. They are the molt uſeful 
animals of this country,. not only aftording excellent 
fleeces and wholeſome fleſh, but ſerving as carriages 
over rocks and mountains where no other beaſt can 
travel, for their foot is of a peculiar form, which en- 
ables them to tread firm in the moſt ſteep and ſlip- 


pery places, 


On 
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On all this coaſt, the whole ſoil is ſo impregnated 
with filver, that five ounces may be ſeparated from 
- an hundred pound weight of common earth. 

Still coaſting in hopes of meeting their friends; 

they anchored on the 7th of February before Aria, 
where they took two barks with about eight hundred 
pound weight of filver, and, purſuing their courſe, 
{cized another veſſel laden with linens. 

On the 15th of February 1578, they arrived at 
Lima, and entered the harbour without reſiſtance, 
though thirty ſhips were ſtationed there, of which 
ſeventeen were equipped for their voyage, and many 
of them are repreſented in the narrative as veſſels of 
conſiderable force ; ſo that their ſecurity ſeems to 
have conſiſted not in their ſtrength, but in their re- 
putation, which had ſo intimidated the Spaniards, 
that the ſight of their own ſuperiority could not rouſe 
them to oppoſition. Inſtances of ſuch panick terrors 
are to be met with in other relations; but as they 
are, for the moſt part, quickly diſſipated by reaſon 
and reflection, a wiſe commander will rarely found 
his hopes of ſucceſs on them; and, perhaps, on this 
occaſion, the Spaniards ſcarcely deſerve a ſeverer 
cenſure for their cowardice, than Drake for his te- 
merity. 

In one of theſe ſhips they found fifteen ina 
bars of ſilver; in another a cheſt of money; and 
very rich lading in many of the reſt, of which the 
Spaniards. tamely ſuffered them to carry the moſt 
valuable part away, and would have permitted them 
no leſs peaceably to burn their ſhips ; but Drake 


never made war with a ſpirit of cruelty or revenge, 
or 
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of carried hoſtilities further than was neceſſary for his 
own advantage or defence. 

They ſet fail the next morning towards Panama, in 
queſt of the Caca Fuego, a very rich ſhip, which had 
ſailed fourteen days before, bound thither from 
Lima, which they overtook on the firſt of March, 


near Cape Franciſco, and boarding it, found not 
only a quantity of jewels, and twelve cheſts of ryals 
of plate, but eighty pounds weight of gold, and 
twenty ſix tons of uncoined ſilver, with pieces of 
wrought plate to a great value. In unlading this 
prize, they ſpent fix days, and then, diſmiſſing the 
Spaniards, ſtood off to ſea. 

Being now ſufficiently enriched, ind having loſt all 
hopes of finding their aſſociates, and perhaps begin- 
ning to be infected with that deſire of eaſe and pleaſure 
which is the natural conſequence of wealth obtained 
by dangers and fatigues, they began to conſult about 
their return home, and, in purſuance of Drake's 
advice, reſolved firſt to find out ſome convenient 
harbour, where they might ſupply themſelves with 
wood and water, and then endeavour to diſcover a 
paſſage from the South-ſea into the Atlantic ocean; a 
_ diſcovery which would not only enable them to return 

home with leſs danger, and in a ſhorter time, but 
would much facilitate the nav igation in thoſe parts of 
the world. 

For this purpoſe they had recourſe to a port in the 
iſland of Caines, where they met with fiſh, wood, and 
freſh water, and in their courſe took a ſhip laden 
with ſilk and linen, which was the laſt that they met 


with on the coaſt of America. 
Vol. XII. K But 
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But being deſirous of ſtoring themſelves for a long 
courſe, they touched, April the 1 5th, at Guatulco, a 
Spaniſh iſland, where they ſupplied themſelves with 
proviſions, and ſeized a buſhel of ryals of filver. 

From Guatulco, which lies in 15 deg. 40 min. 
they ſtood out to fea, and, without approaching any 
land, ſailed forward, till on the night following, the 
3d of June, being then in the latitude of 38 degrees, 
they were ſuddenly benumbed with ſuch cold blaſts, 
that they were ſcarcely able to handle the ropes. 
This cold increaſed upon them, as they proceeded, to 
ſuch a degree, that the failors were diſcouraged from 
mounting upon the deck; nor were the effects of 
the climate to be imputed to the warmth of the re- 
gions to which they had been lately accuſtomed, for 
the ropes were {tiff with froſt, and the meat could 
ſcarcely be conveyed warm to the table. | 

On June 17th they came to anchor in 38 deg, 
30 min. when they ſaw the land naked, and the trees 
without leaves, and in a ſhort time had opportunities 
of obſerving that the natives of that country were 
no leſs ſenſible of the cold than themſelves ; for the 
next day came a man rowing in his canoe towards the 
ſhip, and at a diſtance from it made a long oration, 
_ with very extraordinary geiticulations, and great ap- 
pearance of vehemence, and a little tune afterwards 
made a ſecond viſit in the ſame manner, and then 
returning a third time, he preſented them, after his 
harangue was fimiſhed, with a kind of crown of black 
feathers, ſuch as their kings wear upon their heads, 
and a baſket of ruſhes filled with a particular herb, 
both which he faſtened to a ſhort {tick, and threw 
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into the boat; nor could he be prevailed upon to 
receive any thing in return, though puſhed towards 
him upon a board; only he took up a hat, which was 
flung into the water, | 

Three days afterwards, their ſhip, having received 
ſome damage at ſea, was brought nearer to land, that 
the lading might be taken out. In order to which, 
the Engliſh, who had now learned not too negligently 
to commit their lives to the mercy of ſavage nations, 
raiſed a kind of fortification with ſtones, and built 
their tents within it. All this was not beheld by the 
inhabitants without the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, which 
incited them to come down in crowds to the coaſt, 
with no other view, as it appeared, than to worſhip 
the new divinities that had condeſcended to touch 
upon their country. 

Drake was far from countenancing their errors, or 
taking advantage of their weakneſs to injure or 
moleſt them; and therefore, having directed them to 
lay aſide their bows and arrows, he preſented them 
with linen, and other neceflaries, of which he ſhewed 
them the uſe. They then returned to their habita- 
tions, about three quarters of a mile from the Eng- 
liſh camp, where they made ſuch loud and violent 
outcries, that they were heard by the Engliſh, who 
found that they ſtill perſiſted in their firſt notions, 
and were paying them their kind of melancholy 
adoration. _ 

Two days afterwards, they perceived the approach 
of a far more numerous company, who ſtopped at the 
top of a hill which overlooked the Engliſh ſettlement, 
while one of them made a long oration, at the end of 


which all the aſſembly bowed their bodies, and pro- 
; K 2 nounced 
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nounced the ſyllable Oh with a ſolemn tone, as by 
way of confirmation of what had been ſaid by the 
orator. Then the men, laying down their bows, 
and leaving the women and children on the top of 
the hill, came down towards the tents, and ſeemed 
tranſported in the higheſt degree at the kindneſs of 
the general, who received their gifts, and admitted 
them to his preſence. The women at a diſtance ap- 
peared ſeized with a kind of frenzy, ſuch as that of 
old among the Pagans in ſome of their religious 
ceremonies, and in honour, as it ſeemed, of their 
gueſts, tore their cheeks and boſoms with their nails, 
and threw themſelves upon the ſtones with their 
naked bodies till they were covered with blood. 
Theſe cruel rites, and miſtaken honours, were by 
no means agreeable to Drake, whoſe predominant 
ſentiments were notions of piety; and, therefore, 
not to make that criminal in himſelf by his con- 
currence, which, perhaps, ignorance might make 
guiltleſs in them, he ordered his whole company to 
fall upon their knees, and, with their eyes lifted up 
to heaven, that the ſavages might obſerve that their 
worſhip was addrefled to a Being reſiding there, 
they all joined in praying that this harmleſs and de- 
luded people might be brought to the knowledge of 
the true religion, and the doctrines of our bleſſed 
Saviour; after which they ſung pſalms, a perform- 
ance ſo pleaſing to their wild audience, that in all 
their viſits they generally firſt accoſted them with a 
requeſt that they would ſing. They then returned 
all the preſents which they had received, and retired. 
Three days after this, on June 25, 1579, our 
general received two ambaſſadors from the Hioh, or 


king 
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king of the country, who, intending to viſit the camp, 
required that ſome token might be ſent him of friend- 
ſhip and peace; this requeſt was readily complied with, 
and ſoon after came the king, attended by a guard of 
about an hundred tall men, and preceded by an of- 
ficer of ſtate, who carried a ſceptre made of black 
wood, adorned with chains of a kind of bone or horn, 
which are marks of the higheſt honour among them, 
and having two crowns, made as before, with fea- 
thers faſtened to it, with a bag of the ſame herb 
which was preſented to Drake at his firſt arrival, 

Behind him was the king himſelf, dreſſed in a 
coat of coney-ſkins, with a cawl woven with fea- 
thers upon. his head, an ornament ſo much in eſti- 
mation there, that none but the domeſticks of the 
king are allowed to wear it ; his attendants follow- 
ed him, adorned nearly in the fame manner ; and 
after them came the common people, with baſkets 
plaited ſo artificially that they held water, in which, 
by way of ſacrifice, they brought roots and fiſh. 

Drake, not lulled into ſecurity, ranged his men 
in order of battle, and waited their approach, who 
coming nearer ſtood {till while the ſceptre-bearer 
made an oration, at the concluſion of which they 
again came forward to the foot of the hill, and then 
the ſceptre-bearer began a ſong, which he accompa- 
nied with a dance, in both which the men joined, 
but the women danced without ſinging. 

Drake now, diſtruſting them no longer, admitted 
them into his fortification, where they continued their 
ſong and dance. a ſhort time; and then both the 
King, and ſome others of the company, made long 
harangues, in which it appeared, by the reſt of their 
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behaviour, that they entreated him to accept of their 
country, and to take the government of it into his 
own hands; for the king, with the apparent concur. 
rence of the reſt, placed the crown upon his head, 
graced him with the chains and other ſigns of autho- 
rity, and faluted him by the title of Hioh. 
- The kingdom thus offered, though of no farther 
value to him than as it furniſhed him with preſent 
neceſſaries, Drake thought it not prudent to refuſe 
and therefore took poſſeſſion of it in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth, not without ardent wiſhes that this 
acquiſition might have been of uſe to his native 
country, and that ſo mild and innocent a people might 
have been united to the church of Chriſt. 

The kingdom being thus conſigned, and the 
grand affair at an end, the common people left their 
king and his domeſticks, with Drake, and diſperſed 
themſelves over the camp; and when they ſaw any 
one that pleaſed them by his appearance more than 
the reſt, they tore their fleſh, and vented their 
outcries as before, in token of reverence and admi- 
ration. 

They then proceeded to ſhew them their wounds 
and diſeaſes, in hopes of a miraculous and inſtan- 
taneous cure; to which the Engliſh, to benefit and 
undeceive them at the fame time, applied ſuch reme- 
dies as they uſed on the like occaſions, 


They were now grown confident and familiar, and 
came down to the camp every day repeating their 
ceremonies and facrifices, till they were more fully in- 
formed how diſagreeable they were to thoſe whoſe 
favour they were ſo ſtudious of obtaining: they then 
viſited them without adoration indeed, but with a 

curioſity 


, 
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curioſity fo ardent, that it oF them no leiſure to pro- 
vide the neceſſaries of life, with which the Engliſh 
were therefore obliged to ſupply them. 

They had then ſufficient opportunity to remark the 
cuſtoms and diſpoſitions of theſe new allies, whom 
they found tractable and benevolent, ſtrong of body, 
far beyond the Engliſh, yet unfurniſhed with wea- 
pons, either for aſſault or defence, their bows being 
too weak for any thing but ſport. Their dexterity 
in taking fiſh was ſuch, that, if they ſaw them ſo 
near the ſhore that they could come to them W 
ſwimming, they never miſſed them. 

The ſame curioſity that had brought them in ſuch 
crowds to the ſhore, now induced Drake, and ſome 
of his company, to travel up into the country, which 
they found, at ſome diſtance from the coaſt, very 
fruitful, filled with large deer, and abounding with a 
peculiar kind of coneys, ſmaller than ours, with tails 
like that of a rat, and paws ſuch as thoſe of a mole; 
they have bags under their chin, in which they carry 
proviſions to their young. 

The houſes of the inhabitants are round holes dug 
in the ground, from the brink of which they raiſe 
rafters, or piles ſhelving towards the middle, where 
they all meet, and are cramped together; they lie 
upon ruſhes, with the fire in the midſt, and let the 
ſmoak fly out at the door. 

The men are generally naked; but the women 
make a kind of petticoat of bultuſhes, which they 
comb like hemp, and throw the ſkin of a deer over 
their ſhoulders. They are very modeſt, tractable, 


and obedient to their huſbands, 
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_ Such is the condition of this people; and not very 
different is, perhaps, the ſtate of the greateſt part of 
mankind. Whether more enlightened nations ought 
to look upon them with pity, as leſs happy than 
themſelves, ſome ſceptics have made, very unneceſ- 
farily, a difficulty of determining. More, they ſay» 
is loſt by the perplexities than gained by the inſtruc- 
tion of ſcience; we enlarge our vices with our know- 
ledge, and multiply our wants with our attainments, 
and the happineſs of life is better ſecured by igno- 
rance of vice than by the knowledge of virtue. 

The fallacy, by which ſuch reaſoners have impoſed 
upon themſelves, ſeems to ariſe from the compariſon 
which they make, not berween two men equally in- 
clined to apply the means of happineſs in their power 
to the end for which Providence conferred them, but 
furniſhed, in unequal proportions with the means of 
happineſs, which is the true ſtate of ſavage and po- 
liſhed nations, but between two men, of which he to 
whom Proyidence has been moſt bountiful deſtroys 
the bleſſings by negligence, or obſtinate miſuſe ; while 
the other, ſteady, diligent, and virtuous, employs his 
abilities and conveniencies to their proper end. The 
queſtion is not whether a good Indian or bad Engliſh- 
man be maſt happy ; but which ſtate is moſt deſirable, 
ſuppoſing virtue and reaſon the ſame in both. 

Nor is this the only miſtake which is generally ad- 
mitted in this controverſy, for theſe reaſoners fre. 
quently confound innocence with the mere. incapacity 
of guilt, He that never ſaw, or heard, or thought 
of ſtrong liquors, cannot be propoſed as a pattern of 
ſobriety, 

| This 
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This land was named, by Drake, Albion, from its 
white cliffs, in which it bore ſome reſemblance to his 
native country; and the whole hiſtory of the reſig- 
nation of it to the Engliſh was engraven on a piece 
of braſs, then nailed on a poſt, and fixed up be- 
fore their departure, which being now diſcovered 
the people to be near at hand, they could not forbear 
perpetual lamentations. When the Engliſh on the 
23d of July weighed anchor, they ſaw them climb- 
ing to the tops of hills, that they might keep them 
in ſight, and obſerved fires hghted up in many parts 
of the country, on which, as they ſuppoſed, ſacrifices 
were offered. 

Near this harbour they touched at ſome iſlands, 
where they found great numbers of ſeals ; and, de- 
ſpairing now to find any paſſage through the northern 
parts, he, after a general conſultation, determined to 
ſteer away to the Moluccas, and ſetting fail July 25th, 
he failed for fixty-eight days without ſight of land; 
and on September 3oth arrived within view of ſome 
iſlands, ſituate about eight degrees northward from 
the line, from whence the inhabitants reſorted to them 
in canoes, hollowed out of the ſolid trunk of a tree, 
and raiſed at both ends ſo high above the water, that 
they ſeemed almoſt a ſemicircle ; they were burniſhed 
* in ſuch a manner, that they ſhone like ebony, and 
were kept ſteady by a piece of timber, fixed on each 
ſide of rhem, with ſtrong canes, that were faſtened at 
one end to the boat, and at the other to the end of 
the timber. 

The firſt company that came brought fruits, pota- 
toes, and other things of no great value, with an ap- 
pearance of traffick, and exchanged their lading for 
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other commodities, with great ſhew of honeſty and 
friendſhip; but, having as they imagined, laid all 
ſuſpicion aſleep, they ſoon ſent another fleet of ca- 
noes, of which the crews behaved with all the infos 
. lence of tyrants, and all the rapacity of thieves ; for, 
whatever was ſuffered to come into their hands, 
they ſeemed to conſider as their own, and would 
neither pay for it nor reſtore it ; and at length finding 
the Engliſh reſolved to admit them no longer, they 
diſcharged a ſhower of {tones from their boats, which 
inſult Drake prudently and generouſly returned by 
ordering a piece of ordnance to be fired without 
hurting them, at which they were ſo terrified, that 
they leaped into the water, and hid themſelves under 
the canoes. | | 

Having for ſome time but little wind, they did 
not arrive at the Moluccas till the zd of Novem- 
ber, and then deſigning to touch at Tidore, they 
were viſited, as they ſailed by a little iſland belong- 
ing to the king of Ternate, by the viceroy of the 
place, who informed them, that it would be more 
advantageous for them to have recourſe to his 
maſter for ſupplies and aſſiſtance than to the king 
of Ternate, who was in ſome degree dependent on 
the Portugueſe, and that he would himſelf carry 
the news of their arrival, and prepare their re- 
ception. | 

Drake was by the arguments of the viceroy pre- 
vailed upon to alter his reſolution, and on No- 
vember 5, caſt anchor before Ternate ; and ſcarce 
was he arrived, before the viceroy, with others of 
the chief nobles, came out in three large boats, 


rowed by forty men on each fide, to conduct the 
tip 
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ſhip into a ſafe harbour; and ſoon after the king 
himſelf, having received a velvet cloak by a meſſen- 
ger from Drake, as a token of peace, came with ſuch 
a retinue and dignity of appearance as was not ex- 
pected in thoſe remote parts of the world. He 
was received with diſcharges of cannons and every 
kind of muſick, with which he was ſo much de- 
lighted, that, defiring the muſicians to come down 
into the boat, he was towed along in it at — ſtern of 
the ſhip. 

The king was of a graceful ſtature, and regal car- 
riage, of a mild aſpect, and low voice; his attendants 
were dreſſed in white cotton or callicoe, of whom ſome, 
whoſe age gave them a venerable appearance, ſeemed 
his counſellors, and the reſt officers or nobles; his 
guards were not ignorant of fire-arms, but had not 
many among them, being equipped for the moſt part 
with bows and darts. | 

The king having ſpent ſome time in admiring 
the multitude of new objects that preſented them- 
ſelves, retired as foon as the ſhip was brought to 
anchor, and promiſed to return on the day follow. 
ing; and in the mean time the inhabitants, having 
leave to traffick, brought down proviſions in great 
abundance, 


At the time when the king was expected, his bro- 
ther came aboard, to requeſt of Drake that he would 
come to the caſtle, propoſing to ſtay himſelf as a hoſ- 
tage for his return. Drake refuſed to go, but ſent 
ſome gentlemen, detaining the king's brother in the 
mean time. 

Thefe gentlemen were received by another of 
the king's brothers, who conducted them to the 

council. 
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council-houſe near the caſtle, in which they were 
directed to walk: there they found threeſcore old 
men, privy counſellors. to the king, and on each 
fide of the door without ſtood four old men of 
foreign countries, who ſerved as interpreters in 
commerce. 

In a ſhort time the king came from the caſtle, 
dreſſed in cloth of gold, with his hair woven into 
gold rings, a chain of gold upon his neck, and on 
his hands rings very artificially ſet with diamonds and 
jewels of great value; over his head was born a rich 
canopy; and by his chair of ſtate, on which he 
fat down when he had entered the houſe, ſtood a 
page with a fan ſet with ſapphires, to moderate 
the exceſs of the heat. Here. he received the 
compliments of the Engliſh, and then honourably 
diſmifled them, 

The caſtle, which they had ſome opportunity af 
obſerving, ſeemed of no great force: it was built 
by the Portugueſe, who, attempting to reduce this 
kingdom into an abſolute ſubjection, murdered the 
king, and intended to purſue their ſcheme by the 
deſtruction of all his ſons; but the general abhor- 
rence, which cruelty and perfidy naturally excites, 
armed all the nation againſt them, and procured their 
total expulſion from all the dominions of Ternate, 
which from that time increaſing in power, continued 
to make new conquelts, and to deprive them of other 
acquiſitions. | 

While they lay before Ternate, a gentleman came 
on board attended by his interpreter. He was 
dreſſed ſomewhat in the European manner, and 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf from the natives of Ter- 
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nate, or any country that they had ſeen, by his 
civility and apprehenſion. Such a viſitant may ea- 
ſily be imagined to excite their curioſity, which he 
gratified by informing them that he was a native of 
China, of the family of the king then reigning ; 
and that being accuſed of a capital crime, of which, 
though he was innocent, he had not evidence to 
clear himſelf, he had petitioned the king that he 
might not be expoſed to a trial, but that his cauſe 
might be referred to Divine Providence, and that he 
might be allowed to leave his country, with a pro- 
hibition againſt returning, unleſs Heaven, in atteſta- 
tion of his innocence, ſhould enable him to bring 
back to the king ſome intelligence that might be to 
the honour and advantage of the empire of China. In 
ſearch of ſuch information he had now ſpent three 
years, and had left Tidore for the ſake of converſing 
with the Engliſh general, from whom he hoped to 
receive ſuch accounts as would enable him to return 
with honour and ſafety. 

Drake willingly recounted all his adventures and 
obſervations ; to which the Chineſe exile liſtened with 
the utmoſt attention and delight, and having fixed 
them in his mind, thanked God for the knowledge 
he had gained. He then propoſed to the Engliſh ge- 
neral to conduct him to China, recounting, by way 
of invitation, the wealth, extent, and felicity of that 
empire ; but Drake could not be induced to "PN 
his voyage. 

He therefore ſet fail on the gth of November in 
queſt of ſome convenient harbour, in a deſert iſland, 
to refit his ſhip, not being willing, as it ſeems, to 
truſt the generoſity of the king of Ternate. Five days 
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afterwards he found a very commodious harbour in 
an iſland overgrown with wood, where he repaired 
his veſſel and refreſhed his men without danger or 
interruption. 

Leaving this place the 12th of December, they 
failed towards the Celebes ; but, having a wind not 
very favourable, they were detained among a multi- 
tude of iſlands, mingled with dangerous ſhallows, till 
January 9, 1580. When they thought themſelves 
clear and were ſailing forwards with a ſtrong gale, 
they were at the beginning of the night ſurprized in 
their courſe by a ſudden ſhock, of which the cauſe 
was ealily diſcovered, for they were thrown upon a 
ſhoal, and by the {peed of their courſe fixed too falt for 
any hope of eſcaping. Here even the intrepidity of 
Drake was ſhaken, and his dexterity baffled ; but his 
piety, however, remained ſtil] the ſame, and what he 
could not now promiſe himſelf from his own ability, 
he hoped from the aſſiſtance of Providence. The 
pump was plied, and the ſhip found free from new 
teaks. 

'The next attempt was to diſcover towards the ſea 
ſome place where they might fix their boat, and from 
thence drag the ſhip into deep water; but upon ex- 
amination it appeared that the rock, on which they 
had ſtruck, roſe perpendicularly from the water, and 
that there was no anchorage, nor any bottom to be 
found a boat's length from the ſhip. But this dil. 
covery, with its conſequences, was by Drake wiſely 
concealed from the common failors, leſt they ſhould 
abandon themſelves to deſpair, for which there was, 
indeed, cauſe; there being no proſpe& left but 
that they muſt there ſink with the ſhip, which 
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muſt undoubtedly be ſoon daſhed to pieces, or pe- 
riſh in attempting to reach the ſhore in their boat, 
or be cut in pieces by barbarians it they ſhould arrive 
at land. 

In the midſt of this perplexity and diſtreſs Drake 
directed that the facrament ſhould be adminiſtered, 
and his men fortified with all the conſolation which 
religion affords ; then perſuaded them to lighten the 
veſſel by throwing into the ſea part of their lading, 
which was chearfully complied with, but without effect. 
At length, when their hopes had forſaken them, and 
no new ſtruggles could be made, they were on a ſud- 
den relieved by a remiſſion of the wind, which, having 
hitherto blown ſtrongly againſt the fide of the ſhip 
which lay towards the fea, held it upright againſt the 
rock; but when the blaſt ſlakened (being then low 
water), the ſhip lying higher with that part which 
reſted on the rock than with the other, and being 
borne up no longer by the wind, reeled into the deep 
water, to the ſurprize and joy of Drake and his com- 
panions. 

This was the greateſt and moſt inextricable diſtreſs 
which they had ever ſuffered, and made ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon their minds, that for ſome time after- 
wards they durſt not adventure to ſpread their ſails, 
but went flowly forward with the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection. 

They thus continued their courſe without any 
obſervable occurrence, till 'on the 11th of March 
they came to anchor before the iſland of Java, 
and, ſending to the king a preſent of cloth and 
ſilks, received from him, in return, a large quan- 
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tity of proviſions ; and the day following Drake went 


himſelf on ſhore, and entertained the king with his 
muſick, and obtained leave to ſtore his ſhip with 
_ proviſions. 

The iſland is governed by a great number of petty 
kings, or raias, ſubordinate to one chief; of theſe 
princes three came on board together a few days after 
their arrival ; and, having upon their return recounted 
the wonders which they had ſeen, and the civility 
with which they had been treated, incited others to 
fatisfy their curioſity in the ſame manner; and Raia 
Donan, the chief king, came himſelf to view the 
ſhip, with the warlike armaments and inſtruments of 
navigation. | 

This intercourſe of civilities ſomewhat retarded 
the buſineſs for which they came; but at length 
they not only victualled their ſhip, but cleanſed 
the bottom, which, in the long courſe, was over- 
grown with a kind of ſhell-fiſn that impeded her 
paſſage. 

Leaving Java on March 26, they failed home- 
wards by the Cape of Good Hope, which they 
ſaw on June the 5th; on the 15th of Auguſt paſs 
ed the Tropic; and on the 26th of September 


arrived at Plymouth, where they found that, by 


paſſing through ſo many different climates, they 
had loſt a day in their account of time, it being 
Sunday by their journals, but Monday by the gene- 
ral computation. 

In this hazardous voyage they had ſpent two' 
ears, ten months, and ſome odd days; but were 
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lniverſal applauſe of their countrymen. Drake after. 
wards brought his ſhip up to Deptford, where queen 
Elizabeth viſited him on board his ſhip, and conferred 
the honour of knighthood upon him; an honour in 
that illuſtrious reign not made cheap by proſtitution, 
nor even beſtowed without uncommon merit. 

It is not neceflary to give an account equally par- 
ticular of the remaining part of his life, as he was no 
longer a private man, but engaged in publick affairs, 
and affociated in his expecitions with other generals, 
whoſe attempts, and the ſucceſs of them, are related 
in the hiſtories of thoſe times. N 

In 1585, on the 12th of September, Sir Francis 
Drake ſet fail from Plymouth with a fleet of five 
and twenty ſhips and pinnaces, of which himſelf 
was admiral, Captain Martin Forbiſher vice-admiral, 
and Captain Francis Knollis rear-admiral : they were 
fitted out to cruize upon the Spaniards ; and having 
touched at the iſle of Bayonne, and plundered Vigo, 
put to ſea again, and on the 16th of November ar- 
rived before St. Jago, which they entered without 
reſiſtance, and reſted there fourteen days, viſiting in 
the mean time San Domingo, a town within the land, 
which they found likewiſe deſerted ; and, carrying 
off what they pleaſed of the produce of the iſland, 
they at their departure deſtroyed the town and vil- 
lages, in revenge of the murder of one of their boys, 
whoſe body they found mangled in a moſt inhuman - 
manner. 

From this iſland they purſued their voyage to the 
Weſt-Indies, determining to attack St. Domingo, in 
Hiſpaniola, as the richeſt place in that part of the 
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world : they therefore landed a thouſand men, and 
with ſmall loſs entered the town, of which they kept 
poſſeſſion for a month without interruption or alarm 
during which time a remarkable accident happened 
which deſerves to be related. 

Drake, having ſome intention of treating with 
the Spaniards, ſent to them a negro-boy with a flag 
of truce, which one of the Spaniards ſo little re- 
garded, that he ſtabbed him through the body with 
a lance. The boy, notwithſtanding his wound, came 
back to the general, related the treatment which he 
had found, and died in his fight. Drake was ſo in. 
cenſed at this outrage, that he ordered two friars, 
then his priſoners, to be conveyed with a guard to the 
place where the crime was committed, and hanged 
up in the ſight of the Spaniards, declaring that two 
Spaniſh priſoners ſhould undergo the ſame death 
every day, till the oftender ſhould be delivered up 
by them : they were too well acquainted with the 
character of Drake not to bring him on the day fol- 
lowing, when, to impreſs the ſhame of ſuch actions 
more effectually upon them, he compelled them to 
execute him with their own hands. Of this town, 
at their departure, they demoliſhed part, and ad- 
mitted the reſt to be ranſomed for five and twenty 
thouſand ducats. | 

From thence they ſailed to Carthagena, where the 
enemy having received intelligence of the fate of 
St. Domingo, had ſtrengthened their fortifications, 
and prepared to defend themſelves with great obſti- 
nacy ; but the Engliſh, landing in the night, came 
upon them by a way which they did not ſuſpect, and 
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being better armed, partly by ſurprize, and partly 
by ſuperiority of order and valour, became maſters 
of the place, where they ſtayed without fear or dan- 
ger fix weeks, and at their departure received an 
hundred and ten thouſand ducats, for the ranſom of 
the town. # 

They afterwards took St. Auguſtin, and, touching 
at Virginia, took on board the governor, Mr. Lane, 
with the Engliſh that had been left there the year 
before by Sir Walter Raleigh, and arrived at Portſ- 
mouth on July 28, 1586, having loſt in the voyage 
ſeven hundred and fifty men. The gain of this expe- 
dition amounted to fixty thouſand pounds, of which 
forty were the ſhare of the adventurers who fitted out 
the ſhips, and the reſt, diſtributed among the ſeve- 
ral crews, amounted to ſix pounds each man. 80 
cheaply is life ſometimes hazarded. | 

The tranſactions againſt the Armada, 1588, are 
in themſelves far more memorable, but leſs neceſſary 
to be recited in this ſuccin& narrative; only let 
it be remembered, that the poſt of vice-admiral of 
England, to which Sir Francis Drake was then 
raiſed, is a ſufficient proof, that no obſcurity of birth, 
or meanneſs of fortune, is unſurmountable to bravery 
and diligence. 

In 1595 Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Haw- 
kins were ſent with a fleet to the Weſt-Indies, which 
expedition was only memorable for the deſtruction 
of Nombre de Dios, and the death of the two com- 
manders, of whom Sir Francis Drake died January . 
1597, and was thrown into the ſea in a leaden coffin, 


with all the pomp of naval obſequies. It is reported 
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by ſome that the ill ſucceſs of this voyage haſtened 
his death. Upon what this conjecture is grounded 
does not appear; and we may be allowed to hope, 
for the honour of ſo great a man, that it is without 
foundation ; ; and that he, whom no ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſs could ever betray to vanity or negligence, could 
have ſupported a change of fortune without r 
tience or dejection. 
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AVING not been able to procure materials 

for a compleat life of Mr. Barretier, and being 
nevertheleſs willing to gratify the curioſity juſtly 
raiſed in the publick by his uncommon attainments, 
we think the following extraQts of letters, written by 
his father, proper to be inſerted in our collection, as 
they contain many remarkable paſſages, and exhibit, 
a general view of his genius and learning. 

JOHN PHILIP BARRETIER was born 
at Schwabach, January 19, 1720-21. His father 
was a Calviniſt miniſter of that place, who took upon 
himſelf the care of his education. What arts of in- 
ſtruction he uſed, or by what method he regulated 
the ſtudies of his ſon, we are not able to inform the 
publick ; but take this opportunity of intreating thoſe, 
who have received more compleat intelligence, not to 
deny mankind ſo great a benefit as the improvement 

of education. If Mr. Le Fevre thought the method 
in which he taught his children, worthy to be com- 
municated to the learned world, how juſtly may Mr. 
Barretier claim the univerſal attention of mankind to 


* This article was firſt printed in the Gentleman's Magazine 
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a ſcheme of education that has produced ſuch a ſtu- 
pendous progreſs! The authors, who have endea- 
voured to teach certain and unfailing rules for obtain- 
ing a long life, however they have failed in their 
attempts, are univerſally confeſſed to have, at leaſt, 
the merit of a great and noble deſign, and to have 
deſerved gratitude and honour. How much more 
then is due to Mr. Barretier, who has ſucceeded in 
what they have only attempted ? for to prolong life, 
and improve it, are nearly the ſame. If to have all 
that riches can purchaſe, is to be rich; if to do all 
that can be done in a long time, is to live long ; he 
is equally a benefactor to mankind, who teaches 
them to protra the duration, or ſhorten the buſi- 
neſs of life. 

That there are few things more worthy our cu- 
rioſity than this method, by which the father aſſiſted 
the genius of the ſon, every man will be convinced, 
that conſiders the early proficiency at which it enabled 
him to arrive; ſuch a proficiency as no one has yet 
reached at the ſame age, and to which it is therefore 
probable that every advantageous circumſtance con- 

curred. 
At the age of nine years, he not only was maſter of 
five languages, an attainment in itſelf almoſt incre- 
dible, but underitood, ſays his father, the holy 
writers, better in their original tongues, than in his 
own. If he means by this aſſertion, that he knew 
the ſenſe of many paſſages in the original, which were 
obſcure in the tranſlation, the account, however won» 
derful, may be admitted ; but if he intends to tell 
his correſpondent, that his ſon was better acquainted 
with the two languages of the Bible, than with his own, 
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he muſt be allowed to ſpeak hyperbolically, or to 
admit that his ſon had ſomewhat neglected che ſtudy 
of his native language; or we muſt own, that the 
fondneſs of a parent has tranſported him into ſome 
natural exaggerations. 

Part of this letter I am tempted to ſuppreſs, being 
unwilling to demand the belief of others to that 
which appears incredible to myſelf; but as my incre- 
dulity may, perhaps, be the product rather of pre- 
judice than reaſon, as envy may beget a diſinclination 
to admit ſo immenſe a ſuperiority, and as an account 
is not to be immediately cenſured as falſe, merely 
becauſe it is wonderful, I ſhall proceed to give the 
reſt of his father's relation, from his letter of the 3d 
of March 1729-30. He ſpeaks, continues he, Ger- 
man, Latin, and French, equally well. He can, by 
laying before him a tranſlation, read any of the books 
of the Old or New Teſtament in its original lan- 
guage, without heſitation or perplexity. He is no 
ſtranger to biblical criticiſm or philoſophy, nor unac- 
quainted with ancient or modern geography, and 
is qualified to ſupport a converſation with learned 
men, who frequently viſit and correſpond with him, 

In his eleventh year, he not only publiſhed a learn- 
ed letter in Latin, but tranſlated the travels of Rabbi 
Benjamin from the Hebrew into French, which he 
illuſtrated with notes, and accompanied with difler- 
tations; a work in which his father, as he himſelf de- 
clares, could give him little aſſiſtance, as he did not 
underſtand the rabbinical dialect. 

The reaſon, for which his father engaged him in 
this work, was only to prevail upon him to write a 
fairer hand than he had hitherto accuſtomed himſelf 
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to do, by giving him hopes, that, if he ſhould tranſ- 
late ſome little author, and offer a fair copy of his 
verſion to ſome bookſeller, he might, in return for it, 
have other books which he wanted and could not af. 
ford to purchaſe. 

Incited by this expeQation, he fixed upon the 
Travels of Rabbi Benjamin,” as moſt proper for 
his purpoſe, being a book neither bulky nor com- 
mon, and in one month completed his tranſlation, 
applying only one or two hours a day to that par- 
ticular taſk. In another month, he drew up the prin- 
cipal notes; and, in the third, wrote ſome diſſerta- 
tions upon particular paſſages which ſeemed to re- 
quire a larger examination, 

Theſe notes contain ſo many curious remarks and 
enquiries, .out of the common road of learning, and 
afford ſo many inſtances of penetration, judgment, 
and accuracy, that the reader finds in every page 
ſome reaſon to perſuade him that they cannot poſſibly 
be the work of a child, but of a man long accuſtom- 
ed to theſe ſtudies, enlightened by reflection, and 
dextrous by long practice in the uſe of books. Yet, 
that it is the performance of a boy thus young, is not 
only proved by the teſtimony of his father, but by 
the concurrent evidence of Mr. Le Maitre, his aſſo- 
ciate in the church of Schwabach, who not enly 
aſſerts his claim to this work, but affirms that he 
heard him at ſix years of age explain the Hebrew 
text as if it had been his native language; ſo that the 
fact is not to be doubted without a degree of incre- 
dulity, which it will not be very eaſy to defend. 

This copy was however far from being written 
with the neatneſs which his father deſired ; nor did 

the 
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the bookſellers, to whom it was offered, make pro- 
poſals very agreeable to the expectations of the young 
tranſlator ; but after having examined the perform- 
ance in their manner, and determined to print it 
upon conditions not very advantageous, returned it 
to be tranſcribed, that the printers might not be em- 
barraſſed with a copy ſo difficult to read. 

Barretier was now advanced to the latter end of his 
twelfth year, and had made great advances in his 
ſtudies, notwithſtanding an obſtinate tumour in his 
left hand, which gave him great pain, and obliged 
him to a tedious and troubleſome method of cure ; 
and reading over his performance, was ſo far from 
contenting himſelf with barely tranſcribing it, that he 
altered the greateſt part of the notes, new-modelled 
the diſſertations, and augmented the book to twice 
its former bulk. 

The few touches which his father beſtowed upon 
the reviſal of the book, though they are minutely ſet 
down by him in the preface, are ſo inconſiderable that 
it is not neceſſary to mention them; and it may be 
much more agreeable, as well as uſeful, to exhibit 
the ſhort account which he there gives of the me- 
thod by which he enabled his ſon to ſhew fo early 
how eaſy an attainment is the knowledge of the lan- 
guages, a knowledge which ſome men ſpend their 
lives in cultivating, to the neglect of more valuable 
ſtudies, and which they ſeem to regard as the higheſt 
perfection of human nature. 

What applauſes are due to an old age, waſted in a 
ſerupulous attention to particular accents and etymo- 
logies, may appear, ſays bis father, by ſeeing how 
little time is required to arrive at ſuch an eminence in 

theſe 
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theſe ſtudies as many even of thoſe venerable doe. 
tors have not attained, for want of rational methods 
and regular application. 

This cenſure is doubtleſs juſt upon thoſe who 
ſpend too much of their lives upon uſeleſs niceties, or 
who appear to labour without making any progreſs ; 
but as the knowledge of language is neceſſary, and a 
minute accuracy ſometimes requiſite, they are by no 
means to be blamed, who, in compliance with the 
particular bent of their own minds, make the diffi. 
culties of dead languages their chief ſtudy, and arrive 
at excellence proportionate to their application, ſince 
it was to the labour of ſuch men that his ſon was in- 
debted for his own learfling. 

The firſt languages which Barretier learned were 
the French, German, and Latin, which he was taught 
not in the common way by a multitude of definitions, 
Tules, and exceptions, which fatigue the attention 
and burthen the memory, without any uſe propor- 
tionate to the time which they require, and the dif. 
guſt which they create. The method by which he 
was inſtructed was eaſy and expeditious, and therefore 
pleaſing. He learned them all in the ſame manner, 
and almoſt at the fame time, by converſing in them 
indifferently with his father. 

The other languages of which he was maſter, he 
learned by a method yet more uncommon. The only 
book which he made uſe of was the Bible, which his 
father laid before him in the language that he then pro- 
poſed to learn, accompanied with a tranſlation, being 
taught by degrees the inflections of nouns and verbs. 
This method, fays his father, made the Latin more fa- 


miliarto him in his fourth year than any other language. 
When 
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When he was near the end of his ſixth year, he 
entered upon the ſtudy of the Old Teſtament in its 
original language, beginning with the book of Ge- 
neſis, to which his father conſined him for ſix months; 
after which he read curſorily over the reſt of the hiſ- 
torical books, in which he found very little difficulty, 
and then applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the poetical 
writers, and the prophets, which he read over ſo often, 
with ſo cloſe an attention and ſo happy a memory, 
that he could not only tranſlate them without a 
moment's heſitation into Latin or French, but turn 
with the ſame facility the tranſlations into the origi- 
nal language in his tenth year. 

Growing at length weary of being confined to a 
book which he could almoſt entirely repeat, he devi- 
ated by ſtealth into other ſtudies, and, as his tranſla. 
tion of Benjamin is a ſufficient evidence, he read a 
multitude of writers of various kinds. In his twelfth 
year he applied more particularly to the ſtudy of the 
fathers, and councils of the fix firſt centuries, and 
began to make a regular colleQion of their canons. 
He read every author in the original, having diſco- 
vered ſo much negligence or ignorance in moſt tranſ- 
lations, that he paid no regard to their authority. 

Thus he continued his ſtudies, neither drawn aſide 
by pleaſures nor diſcouraged by difficulties. The 
greateſt obſtacle to his improvement was want of 
books, with which his narrow fortune could not libe. 
rally ſupply him; ſo that he was obliged to borrow 
the greateſt part of thoſe which his ſtudies required, 
and to return them when he had read them, without 
being able to conſult them occaſionally, or to recur 
to them when his memory ſhould fail him, 


It 
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It is obſervable, that neither his diligence, unin- 
termitted as it was, nor his want of books, a want of 
which he was in the higheſt degree ſenſible, ever pro- 
duced in him that aſperity, which a long and reclute 
life, without any circumſtance of diſquiet, frequently 
creates. He was always gay, lively, and facetious, a 
temper which contributed much to recommend his 
learning, and which ſome ſtudents much ſuperior in 
age would conſult their eaſe, their reputation, and 
their intereſt, by copying from him. 

In the year 1735 he publiſhed Dory Wie 
ue Initium Evangelii S. Joannis, adverſus Artemo- 
nium vindicatum, and attained ſuch a degree of repu- 
tation, that not only the publick, but princes, who 
are commonly the laſt by whom merit is diſtinguiſhs 
ed, began to intereſt themſelves in his ſucceſs, for 
the ſame year the king of Pruſſia, who had heard of 
his early advances in literature on account of a ſcheme 
for diſcovering the longitude, which had been ſent to 
the Royal Society of Berlin, and which was tranſ- 
mitted afterwards by him to Paris and London, en- 
gaged to take care of his fortune, having received 
further proofs of his abilities at his own court. 

Mr. Barretier, being promoted to the cure of the 
church of Stetin, was obliged to travel with his ſon 
thither from Schwabach, through Leipſic and. Berlin, 
a journey very agreeable to his ſon, as it would fur- 
niſh him with new opportunities of improving his 
knowledge, and extending his acquaintance among 
men of letters. For this purpoſe they ſtaid ſome 
time at Leipſic, and then travelled to Hall, where 
young Barretier ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his con- 
verſation with the profeſſors of the univerſity, that 

they 
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they offered him his degree of doctor in philoſophy, 
a dignity correſpondent to that of maſter of arts 
among us. Barretier drew up that night ſome poſi- 
tions in philoſophy, and the mathematicks, which he 
ſent immediately to the preſs, and defended the next 
day in a crouded auditory, with ſo much wit, ſpirit, 
preſence of thought, and ſtrength of reaſon, that the 
whole univerſity was delighted and amazed; he was 
then admitted to his degree, and attended by the 
whole concourſe to his lodgings, with compliments 
and acclamations. 

His Theſes or philoſophical poſitions, which he 
printed in compliance with the practice of that uni- 
verſity, ran through ſeveral editions in a few weeks, 
and no teſtimony of regard was wanting that could 
contribute to animate him in his progreſs. 

When they arrived at Berlin, the king ordered him 
to be brought into his preſence, and was ſo much 
pleaſed with his converſation, that he ſent for him 
almoſt every day during his ſtay at Berlin; and di- 
verted himſelf with engaging him in converſations 
upon a multitude of ſubjects, and in diſputes with 
learned men; on all which occaſions he acquitted 
himſelf ſo happily, that the king formed the higheſt 
ideas of his capacity, and future eminence. And 
thinking, perhaps with reaſon, that active life was the 
nobleſt ſphere of a great genius, he recommended to 
him the ſtudy of modern hiſtory, the cuſtoms of na- 
tions, and thoſe parts of learning, that are of uſe in 
publick tranſactions and civil employments, declar- 
ing that ſuch abilities properly cultivated might exalt 
him, in ten years, to be the greateſt miniſter of ſtate 
in Europe. Barretier, whether we attribute it to 


his moderation or inexperience, was not dazzled by 
the 
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the proſpect of ſuch high promotion, but anfwered, 
that he was too much pleaſed with ſcience and quiet, 
to leave them for ſuch inextricable ſtudies, or ſuch 
haraſſing fatigues. A reſolution ſo unpleaſing to the 
king, that his father attributes to it the delay of thoſe 
favours which they had hopes of receiving, the king 
having, as he obſerves, determined to employ him 
in the miniſtry, | 

It is not impoſſible that paternal affection might 
ſuggeſt to Mr. Barretier ſome falſe conceptions of 
the king's deſigns ; for he infers from the introduc- 
tion of his ſon to the young princes, and the careſſes 
which he received from them, that the king intended 
him for their preceptor ; a ſcheme, ſays he, which 
ſome other reſolution happily deſtroyed. 

Whatever was originally intended, and by what- 
ever means theſe intentions were fruſtrated ; Barre- 
tier, after having been treated with the higheſt regard 
by the whole royal family, was diſmiſſed with a pre- 


ſent of two hundred crowns ; and his father, inſtead 


of being fixed at Stetin, was made paſtor of the 
French church at Hall; a place more commodious 
for ſtudy, to which they retired ; Barretier being firſt 
admitted into the Royal Society at Berlin, and re- 
commended by the king to the univerſity at Hall. 

At Hall he continued his ſtudies with his uſual ap- 
plication and ſucceſs, and, either by his own reflec- 
tions or the perſuaſions of his father, was prevailed 
upon to give up his own inclinations to thoſe of the 
king, and direct his enquiries to thoſe ſubjects that 
had been recommended by him. 

He continued to add new acquiſitions to his learn- 
ing, and to encreaſe his reputation by new perform- 
ances, till, in the beginning of his nineteenth * 
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his health began to decline, and his indiſpoſition, 
which, being not alarming or violent, was perhaps 
not at firſt ſufficiently regarded, increaſed by flow 
degrees for eighteen months, during which he ſpent 
days among his books, and neither neglected his 
ſtudies, nor left his gaiety, till his diſtemper, ten 
days before his death, deprived him of the uſe of his 
limbs: he then prepared himſelf for his end, without 
fear or emotion, and on the 5th of October 1740, 
reſigned his ſoul into the hands of his Saviour, with 
confidence and tranquillity, 


| « NOI 4A 
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EWIS MORIN was born at Mans, on the 
11th of July 1635, of parents eminent for their 
piety. He was the eldeſt of fixteen children, a family 
to which their eſtate bore no proportion, and which, 
in perſons leſs refigned to Providence, would have 
cauſed great uneaſineſs and anxicty. 

His parents omitted nothing in his education, 
which religion requires, and whit” their fortune 
could ſupply. Botany was the ſtudy that appeared to 
have taken poſſeſſion of his inclination, as ſoon as 
the bent of his genius could be diſcovered. A coun- 
tryman, who ſupplied the apothecaries of the place, 
was his firſt maſter, and was paid by him for his in- 
ſtructions with the little money that he could procure, 
or that which was given him to buy ſomething to eat 
after dinner. Thus abſtinence and generoſity diſco- 
vered themſelves with his paſſion for botany, and the 
gratification of a deſire indifferent in itſelf was pro- 
cured by the exerciſe of two virtues. 

He was ſoon maſter of all his inſtructor's know- 
ledge, and was obliged to enlarge his acquaintance 


* Tranſlated from an eloge by Fontenelle, and firſt printed in 
with 


the Gentleman's Magazine for 1741. 
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with plants, by obſerving them himſelf in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mans. Having finiſhed his gramma- 
tical ſtudies, he was ſent to learn philoſophy at Paris, 
whither he travelled on foot like a ſtudent in bo- 
tany, and was careful not to loſe ſuch an opportunity 
of improvement. 

When his courſe of philoſophy was completed, 
he was determined, by his love of botany, to the 
profeſſion of phyſick, and from that time engaged in 
a courſe of life, which was never exceeded either by 
the oſtentation of a philoſopher, or the ſeverity of an 
anchoret ; for he confined himſelf to bread and wa- 
ter, and at moſt allowed himſelf no indulgence be- 
yond fruits. By this method, he preſerved a conſtant 
freedom and ſerenity of ſpirits, always equally proper 
for ſtudy ; for his ſoul had no pretences to complain 
of being overwhelmed with matter. 

This regimen, extraordinary as it was, had many 
advantages ; for it preſerved his health, an advantage 
which very few ſufficiently regard ; it gave him an 
authority to preach diet and abſtinence to his pa- 
tients; and it made him rich without the aſſiſtance 
of fortune ; rich, not for himſelf, but for the poor, 
who were the only perſons benefited by that artificial 
alfluence, which, of all others, is moſt difficult to ac- 
quire. It is eaſy to imagine, that, while he practiſed 
in the midſt of Paris the ſevere temperance of a her- 
mit, Paris differed no otherwiſe wich regard to him, 
from a hermitage, than as it ſupplied him with 
books, and the converſation of learned men. 

In 1662 he was admitted doctor of phyſick. About 
that time Dr. Fagon, Dr. Longuet, and Dr. Galois, 
all eminent for their {kill in botany, were employed 

Vol. XII. M in 
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in drawing up a catalogue of the plants in the Royal 
Garden, which was publiſhed in 4665, under the 
name of Dr. Vallot, then firſt phyſician : during the 
proſecution of this work, Dr. Morin was often con- 
ſulted, and from thoſe converſations it was that Dr. 
Fagon conceived a particular eſteem of -him, which 
he always continued to retain. 

After having practiſed phyſic ſome years, he was 
admitted Expectant at the Hotel Dieu, where he was 
regularly to have been made Penſionary phyſician 
upon the firſt vacancy ; but mere unaſſiſted merit 
advances ſlowly, if, what is not very common, it ad- 
vances at all, Morin had no acquaintance with the 
arts neceſſary to carry on ſchemes of preferment; the 


moderation of his delires preſerved him from the ne. 


ceſſity of ſtudying them, and the privacy of his life 
debarred him from any opportunity. 
At laſt, however, juſtice was dane him in ſpite of 


artifice and partiality ; but his advancement added 


nothing to his condition, except the power of more 
extenſive charity ; for all the money which he re- 
ceived as a ſalary, he put into the cheſt of the hoſpi- 
tal, always, as he imagined, without being obſerved, 
Not content with ſerving the poor for nothing, he 
paid them for being ſerved, 

His reputation roſe ſo high in Paris, that mada. 
moiſelle de Guiſe was deſirous to make him her 
phyſician, but it was not without difficulty that he 
was prevailed upon by his friend, Dr. Dodart, to ac- 
cept the place, He was by this new advancement 
laid under the neceſſity of keeping a chariot, an 
equipage very unſuitable to his temper ; but while 


he complied with thoſe exterior appearances which 
the 
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the publick had a right to demand from him, he re- 
mitted nothing of his former auſterity in the more 
private and eſſential parts of his life, which he had 
always the power of regulating according to his own 
diſpoſition, Ph 

In two years and a half the princeſs fell ſick, and 
was deſpaired of by Morin, who was a great maſter 
of prognoſticks. At the time when ſhe thought 
herſelf in no danger, he pronounced her death ine- 
vitable ; a declaration to the higheſt degree diſagree- 
able, but which was made more eaſy to him than to 
any other by his piety and artleſs ſimplicity, Nor 
did his ſincerity produce any ill conſequences to 
himſelf ; for the princeſs, affected by his zeal, taking 
a ring from her finger, gave it him as the laſt pledge 
of her affection, and rewarded him {ſtill more to his 
ſatisfaction, by preparing for death with a true 
Chriſtian piety. She left him by will an yearly pen- 
ſion of two thouſand livres, which was always regu- 
larly paid him. 

No ſooner was the princeſs dead, but he freed 
himſelf from the incumbrance of his chariot, and re- 
tired to St. Victor without a ſervant, having, how- 
ever, augmented his daily allowance with a little rice 
boiled in water. 

Dodart, who had undertaken the charge of being 
ambitious on his account, procured him, at the re- 
ſtoration of the academy in 1699, to be nominated 
aſſociate botaniſt; not knowing, what he would 
doubtleſs have been pleaſed with the knowledge of, 
that he introduced into that aſſenibly the man that 


was to ſucceed him in his place of Penſionary. 
M 2 Dr. 
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Dr. Morin was not one who had upon his hands 


the labour of adapting himſelf to the duties of his 


condition, but always found himſelf naturally adapted 
to them. He had, therefore, no difficulty in being 
conſtant at the aſſemblies of the academy, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſtance of places, while he had ſtrength 
enough to ſupport the journey. But his regimen 
was not equally effectual to produce vigour as to 
prevent diſtempers; and being 64 years old at his 
admiſſion, he could not continue his aſſiduity more 
than a year after the death of Dodart, whom he ſue- 
ceeded in 1707. 

When Mr. Tournefort went to purſue his botani- 
cal enquiries in the Levant, he defired Dr. Morin to 
ſupply his place of Demonſtrator of the Plants in the 
Royal Garden, and rewarded him for the trouble, by 
inſcribing to him a new plant which he brought from 
the eaſt, by the name of Morina Orientalis, as he 
named others the Dodarto, the Fagonne, the Bignonne, 
the Phelipee. Theſe are compliments proper to be 
made by the botaniſts, not only to thoſe of their own 
rank, but to the greateſt perſons ; for a plant is a 
monument of a more durable nature than a medal or 
an obeliſk ; and yet, as a proof that even theſe vehi- 
cles are not always ſufficient to tranſmit to futurity 
the name conjoined with them, the Nicotiana is now 
ſcarcely known by any other term than that of to- 
bacco. 

Dr. Morin advancing far in age, was now forced 
to take a ſervant, and, what was yet a more eſſential 
alteration, prevailed upon himſelf to take an ounce of 
wide a day, which he meaſured with the ſame exact - 

| | neſs 


neſs as a medicine bordering upon poiſon. He quit- 
ted at the ſame time all his practice in the city, 
and confined it to the poor of his neighbourhood, and 
his viſits at the Hotel Dieu ; but his weakneſs in- 
creaſing, he was forced to increaſe his quantity of 
wine, which yet he always continued to adjuſt by 
weight“. , 

At 78 his legs could carry him no longer, and he 
ſcarcely left his bed; but his intellects continued un- 
impaired, except in the laſt ſix months of his life, 
He expired, or, to uſe a more proper term, went 
out, on the firſt of March 17 14, at the age of 80 
years, without any diſtemper, and merely for want of 
ſtrength, having enjoyed by the benefit of his regi- 
men a long and healthy life, and a gentle and eaſy 
death. 

This extraordinary regimen was but part of the 
daily regulation of his life, of which all the offices 
were carried on with a regularity and exactneſs 
nearly approaching to that of the planetary motions. 

He went to bed at ſeven, and role at two, 
throughout the year. He ſpent in the morning three 
hours at his devotions, and went to the Hotel Dieu 
in the ſummer between five and ſix, and in the win- 
ter between ſix and ſeven, hearing mals for the moſt 


The practice of Dr. Morin is forbidden, I believe, by every 
writer that has left rules for the preſervation of health, and is di- 
rectly oppoſite to that of Cornaro, who by his regimen repaired a 
broken conſtitution, and protracted his life, without any painful in. 
ſirmities, or any decay of his intellectual abilities, to more than a 
hundred years; it is generally agreed, that as men advance in 
years, they ought to take lighter ſuſtenance, and in leſs quanti- 
ties; and reaſon ſeems eaſily to diſcover that as the concoctive 
powers grow weaker, they ought to labour leſs. Orig. Edit. 
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part at Notre Dame. After his return he read the 
holy ſcripture, dined at eleven, and when it was fair 
weather walked till two in the royal garden, where 
he examined the new plants, and gratified his earlieſt 
and ſtrongeſt paſſion. For the remaining part of the 
day, if he had no poor to viſit, he ſhut himſelf up, 
and fad books of literature or phyſick, but chiefly 
phyſick, as the duty of his profeſſion required. This 
likewiſe was the time he received viſits, if any were 
paid him. He often uſed this expreſſion, © Thoſe 
* that come to ſee me, do me honour ; and thoſe 
e that ſtay away, do me a favour.” It is eaſy to con- 
ceive that a man of this temper was not crowded with 
ſalutations: there was only now and then an Antony 
that would pay Paul a viſit. 

Among his papers was found a Greek and Latin 
index to Hippocrates, more copious and exact than 
that of Pini, which he had finiſhed only a year before 
his death. Such a work required the aſſiduity and 
patience of an hermit *. » 

There is likewiſe a journal of the weather, kept 
without interruption, for more than forty years, in 
which he has accurately ſet down the ſtate of the ba- 
rometer and thermometer, the dryneſs and moiſture 
of the air, the variations of the wind in the courſe of 
the day, the rain, the thunders, and even the ſudden 
ſtorms, in a-yery commodious and conciſe method, 
which exhibits, in a little room, a great train of dif- 
ferent obſervations. What numbers of ſuch remarks 


* This is an inſtance of the diſpoſition generally found in writers 
of lives, to exalt every common occurrence and action into won. 
ders. Are not indexes daily written by men who neither receive 
nor expect very loud applauſes for their labours ? Orig. Edit. bad 
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had eſcaped a man leſs uniform in his life, and whoſe 
attention had been extended to common objects 

All the eſtate which he left is a collection of me- 
dals, another of herbs, and a library rated at two 
thouſand crowns. Which make it evident that he 
ſpent much more upon his mind than upon his 
body. a 
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ETER BURMAN was born at Utrecht, on 
the 26th day of June 1668. The family from 
which he deſcended has for ſeveral generations pro- 
duced men of great eminence for piety and learning; 
and his father, who was profeſſor of divinity in the 
univerſity, and paſtor of the city of Utrecht, was 
equally celebrated for the ſtrictneſs of his life, the ef. 
ficacy and orthodoxy of his ſermons, and the learning 
and perſpicuity of his academical lectures. 

From the aſſiſtance and inſtruction which ſuch a 
father would doubtleſs have been encouraged by the 
genius of this ſon not to have omitted, he was unhap- 
pily cut off at eleven years of age, being at that time 
by his father's death thrown entirely under the care 
of his mother, by whoſe diligence, piety, and pru- 
dence, his education was ſo regulated, that he had 
ſcarcely any reaſon, but filial tenderneſs, to regret 
the loſs of his father. | 

He was about this time ſent to the public ſchool 
of Utrecht to be inſtructed in the learned languages; 
and it will convey no common idea of his capacity 
and induſtry to relate, that he had paſſed through the 


* Firlt printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1742. 
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claſſes, and was admitted into the univerſity in his 
thirteenth year. 

This account of the rapidity of his nrogreſa in the 
firſt part of his ſtudies is ſo ſtupendous, that though 
it is atteſted by his friend, Dr. Oſterdyke, of whom 
it cannot be reaſonably ſuſpected that he is himſelf 
deceived, or that he can defire to deceive others, it 
muſt be allowed far to exceed the limits of probabi- 
lity if it be conſidered, with regard to the methods 
of education practiſed in our country, where it is not 
uncommon for the higheſt genius, and moſt compre- 
henſive capacity, to be entangled for ten years, in 
thoſe thorny paths of literature, which Burman is re- 
preſented to have paſſed in leſs than two; and we muſt 
doubtleſs confels the moſt ſkilful of our maſters much 
excelled by the addreſs of the Dutch teachers, or the 
abilities of our greateſt ſcholars far ſurpaſſed by thoſe 
of Burman. 

But, to reduce this narrative to credibility, it is 
neceſſary that admiration ſhould give place to inqui- 
ry, and that it be diſcovered what proficiency in lite- 
rature is expected from a ſtudent, requeſting to be 
admitted into a Dutch univerſity. It is to be ob- 
ſerved that in 'the univerſities in foreign countries, 
they have profeſſors of philology, or humanity, whoſe 
employment is to inſtruct the younger claſſes in 
grammar, rhetorick, and languages; nor do they 
engage in the ſtudy of philoſophy, till they have 
paſſed through a courſe of philological lectures and 
exerciſes, to which, in ſome places, two years are 
commonly allotted. 

The Engliſh ſcheme of education, which with re- 
gard to academical ſtudies is more vigorous, and ſets 


literary 
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literary honours at a higher price than that of any 
other country, exacts from the youth, who are initi- 

ated in our colleges, a degree of philological Know- 
ledge ſufficient to qualify them for lectures in phi- 
loſophy, which are read to them in Latin, and to en- 
able them to proceed in other ſtudies without aſ-. 
fiſtance ; ſo that it may be conjectured, that Burman, 
at his entrance into the univerſity, had no ſuch {kill 
in languages, nor ſuch ability of compoſition, as are 
frequently to be met with in the higher claſſes of an 
Engliſh ſchool ; nor was perhaps more than mode- 
rately ſkilled in Latin, and taught the firſt rudiments 
in Greek. 

In the univerſity he was committed to the care of 
the learned Grevius, whoſe regard for his father in- 
clined him to ſuperintend his ſtudies with more than 
common attention, which was ſoon confirmed and in- 
creaſed by his diſcoveries of the genius of his pupil, 
and his obſervation of his diligence. 

One of the qualities which contributed eminently 
to qualify Grævius for an inſtructor of youth, was 
the ſagacity by which he readily diſcovered the predo- 
minant faculty of each pupil, and the peculiar deſigna- 
tion by which nature had allotted him to any ſpecies 
of literature, and by which he was ſoon able to de- 
termine, that Burman was remarkably adapted to 
claſſical ſtudies, and predict the great advances that 
he would make, by induſtriouſly purſuing the direc- 
tion of his genius. 

Animated by the encouragement of a tutor ſo cele- 
brated, he continued the vigour of his application, 
and, for ſeveral years, not only attended the lectures 
of Grevius, but made uſe of every other opportu- 
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nity of improvement, with ſuch diligence, as might 
juſtly be expected to produce an uncommon profi- 
ciency. 

Having thus attained a ſufficient degree of clafſical 
knowledge, to qualify him for inquiries into other 
ſciences, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, 
and publiſhed a diſſertation, de Viceſima Hæredita- 
« tum,” which he publickly defended, under the 
profeſſor Van Muyden, with ſach learning and elo- 
quence, as procured him great applauſe. Fi, 

Imagining, then, that the converſation ef other 
men of learning might be of uſe towards his farther 
improvement, and rightly judging, that notions 
formed in any ſingle ſeminary are for the greateſt 
part contracted and partial; he went to Leyden, 
where he ſtudied philoſophy for a year, under M. de 
Volder, whoſe celebrity was ſo great, that the ſchools ' 
aſſigned to the ſciences, which it was his province to 
teach, were not ſufficient, though very ſpacious, to 
contain the audience that crowded his lectures, from 
all parts of Europe, 

Yet he did not ſuffer himſelf to be engroſſed by 
philoſophical diſquiſitions, to the negle& of thoſe 
ſtudies in which he was more early engaged, and to 
which he was perhaps by nature better adapted; for 
he attended at the ſame time Ryckius's explanations 
of Tacitus, and James Gronovius's lectures on the 
Greek writers, and has often been heard to acknow- 
ledge, at an advanced age, the aſſiſtance which he 
received from them. 

Having thus paſſed a year at Leyden with great 
advantage, he returned to Utrecht, and once more 


applied himſelf to philological ſtudies, by the aſſiſt- 
ance 
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ance of Grævius, whoſe early hopes of his genius 
were now raiſed to a full confidence of that excellence 
at which he afterwards arrived. 

At Utrecht, in March 1688, in the twentieth year 
of his age, he was advanced to the degree of doctor 
of laws; on which occafion he publiſhed a learned 
diſſertation, . de Tranſactionibus, and defended it 
with his uſual eloquence, learning, and ſucceſs. 

The attainment of this honour was far from hav- 
ing upon Burman that effect which has been too 
often obſerved to be produced in others, who, hav- 
ing in their own opinion no higher object of ambi- 
tion, have elapſed into idleneſs and ſecurity, and 
ſpent the reſt of their lives in a lazy enjoyment of 
their academical dignities. Burman aſpired to far- 
ther improvements, and, not ſatisfied with the oppor- 
tunities of literary converſation which Utrecht af- 
forded, travelled into Switzerland and Germany, 
where he gained an increaſe both of fame and 
learning. 

At his return from this excurſion, he engaged in 
the practice of the law, and pleaded ſeveral cauſes 
with ſuch reputation, as might be hoped by a man 
who had joined to his knowledge of the law, the em- 
belliſhments of polite literature, and the ſtrict ratioci- 
nation of true philoſophy, and who was able to em- 
ploy on every occaſion the graces of eloquence and 
the power of argumentation. 

While Burman was haſtening to high reputation 
in the courts of juſtice, and to thoſe riches and 
honours which always follow it, he was ſummoned 
in 1691, by the magiſtrates of Utrecht, to undertake 


the charge of collector of the tenths, an office in that 
place 
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place of great honour, and which he accepted there- 
fore as a proof of their confidence and eſteem. 

While he was engaged in this employment, he 
married Eve Clotterboke, a young lady of a good 
family, and uncommon genius and beauty, by whom 
he had ten children, of which eight died young ; and 
only two ſons, Francis and Caſpar, lived to conſole 
their mother for their father's death. 

Neither publick buſineſs, nor domeſtick cares, de- 
tained Burman from the proſecution of his literary 
enquiries ; by which he ſo much endeared himſelf to 
Grævius, that he was recommended by him to the 
regard of the univerſity of Utrecht, and accordingly, 
in 1696, was choſen profeſſor of eloquence and hiſ- 
tory, to which was added, after ſome time, the pro- 
feſſorſhip of the Greek language, and afterwards that 
of politicks ; ſo various did they conceive his abilities, 
and ſo extenſive his knowledge. 

At his entrance upon this new province, he pro- 
nounced an oration upon eloquence and 

Having now more frequent opportunities of dif. 
playing his learning, he aroſe,'in a ſhort time, to 
a high reputation, of which the great number of his 
auditors was a ſufficient proof, and which the pro- 
ficiency of his pupils ſhewed not to be accidental or 
undeſerved. 

In 1714 he formed a reſolution of viſiting Paris, 
not only for the ſake of conferring in perſon, upon 
queſtions of literature, with the learned men of that 
place, and of gratifying his curioſity with a more fa- 
miliar knowledge of thoſe writers whoſe works he ad- 


mired, but with a view more important, of viſiting 
the 
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the libraries, and making thoſe enquiries which might 
be of adyantage to his darling ſtudy, 

The vacation of the univerſity allowed him to'ſtay 
at Paris but fix weeks, which he employed with ſo 
much dexterity and induſtry, that he had ſearched the 
principal libraries, collated a great number of manu. 
ſcripts and printed copies, and brought back a great 
treaſure of curious obſervations. 

In this vifit to Paris he contracted an acquaintance, 
among other learned men, with the celebrated father 
Montfaucon; with whom he converſed, at his firſt 
interview, with no other character but that of a tra. 
veller; but, their diſcourſe turning upon ancient 
learning, the ſtranger ſoon gave ſuch proofs of his at- 
tainments, that Montfaucon declared him a very 
uncommon traveller, and confeſſed his curioſity to 
know his name; which he no ſooner heard, than he 
roſe from his ſeat, and, embracing him with the ut. 
moſt ardour, expreſſed his ſatisfaction at having ſeen 
the man whoſe productions of various kinds he had 
ſo often praiſed ; and, as a real proof of his regard, 
offered not only to procure him an immediate ad- 
miſſion to all the libraries of Paris, but to thoſe in 
remoter provinces, which are not generally open to 
ſtrangers, and undertook to eaſe the expences of his 
journey by procuring him entertainment in all mo- 
naſteries of his order. 

This favour Burman was hindered from accepting, 
by the neceſſity of returning to Utrecht at the uſual 
time of beginning a new courſe of lectures, to which 
there was always ſo great a concourſe of ſtudents, as 
much increaſed the dignity and fame of the univerſity 
in which he taught. 

He 
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He had already extended, to diſtant parts, his re- 
putation for knowledge of ancient hiſtory by a treatiſe 
ede Vectigalibus Populi Romani,” on the revenues 
of the Romans; and for his {kill in Greek learning, 
and in ancient coins, by a tract called“ Jupiter Ful. 


„ gurator;“ and after his return from Paris, he pub- 


liſhed “ Phædrus,“ firſt with the notes of various 


commentators, and afterwards with his own. He 


printed many poems, and made many orations upon 
different ſubjects, and procured an impreſſion of the 
epiſtles of Gudius and Sanavius. 

While he was thus employed, the profeſſorſhips of 
hiſtory, eloquence, and the Greek language, became 
vacant at Leyden, by the death of Perizonius, which 
Burman's reputation incited the curators of the uni- 
verſity to offer him upon very generous terms, and 
which, after ſome {ſtruggles with his fondneſs for his 
native place, his friends, and his colleagues, he was 
prevailed on to accept, finding the ſolicitations from 
Leyden warm and urgent, and his friends at Utrecht, 


though unwilling to be deprived of him, yet not 


zealous enough for the honour and advantage of 
their univerſity, to endeavour to detain him by great 
liberality. 

At his entrance upon this new profeſſorſhip, which 
was conferred upon him in 1715, he pronounced an 
oration upon the duty and office of a profeſſor of po. 
lite literature; „De publici humanioris Diſcipline 
“ profeſſoris proprio officio et munere ;” and ſhew- 
ed, by the uſefulneſs and perſpicuity of his lectures, 
that he was not confined to ſpeculative notions on 
that aa having a very happy method of accom- 
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modating his inſtructions to the different abilities and 
attainments of his pupils. 

Nor did he ſuffer the publick duties of this ſtation 
to hinder him from promoting learning by labours 
of a different kind; for, beſides many poems and 
orations which he recited on different occaſions, he 
wrote ſeveral prefaces to the works of others, and 
publiſned many uſeful editions of the beſt Latin 
writers, with large collections of notes from various 
commentators. | 

He was twice rector, or chief governor of the 
univerſity, and diſcharged that important office with 
equal equity and ability, and gained by his conduct 
in every ſtation ſo much eſteem, that when the pro- 
feſſorſnip of hiſtory of the United Provinces became 
vacant, it was conferred on him, as an addition to his 
honours and revenues, which he might juſtly claim ; 
and afterwards, as a proof of the continuance of their 
regard, and a teſtimony that his reputation was ſtill 
increaſing, they made him chief librarian, an office 
which was the more acceptable to him, as it united 
his buſineſs with his pleaſure, and gave him an oppor- 
tunity at the ſame time of ſuperintending the library, 
and carrying on his ſtudies. 

Such was the courſe of his life, till, in his old age, 
leaving off his practice of walking and other exerciſes, 
he began to be afflicted with the ſcurvy, which diſco- 
vered itſelf by very tormenting ſymptoms of various 
kinds ; ſometimes diſturbing his head with vertigos, 
ſometimes cauſing faintneſs in his limbs, and ſome- 
times attacking his legs with anguith ſo excrueiating, 
that all his vigour was deſtroyed, and the power of 
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walking entirely taken away, till at length his it 
foot became motionleſs. The violence of his pain 
irregular fevers, deprived him of reſt, and 
entirely debilitated his whole frame. 

This tormenting diſeaſe he bore, though not with 
out ſome degree of impatience, yet without any un- 
becoming or irrational deſpondency, and applied him- 
ſelf in the intermiſſion of his pains to {eek for com- 
fort in the duties of religion. 

While he lay in this ſtate of miſery he received an 
account of the promotion of two of his grandſons, 
and a catalogue of the king of France's library, pre- 
ſented to him by the command of the king himſelf, 
and expreſſed ſome ſatis faction on all theſe occaſions 
but ſoon diverted his thoughts to the more important 
conſideration of his eternal ſtate, into which he 
paſſed on the 31ſt 2 March 1741, in the 73d year 
of his age. 

He was a man of Ae ſtature, of great ſtrength 


and activity, which he preſerved by temperate diet, 


without medical exactneſs, and by allotting propor- 
tions of his time to relaxation and amuſement, not 
ſuffering his ſtudies to exhauſt his ſtrength, but re- 
lieving them by frequent intermiſſions; a practice 
conſiſtent with the moſt exemplary diligence, and 
which he that omits will find at laſt, that time may 
be loſt, like money, by unſeaſonable avarice. 

In his hours of relaxation he was gay, and ſome- 
times gave way ſo far to his temper, naturally ſati- 
rical, that he drew upon himſelf the ill- will of thoſe 
who had been unfortunately the ſubjects of his 
mirth; but enemies ſo provoked he thought it be- 
neath him to regard or to pacify; for he was fiery, 
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but not malicious, diſdained diſſimulation, and in his 
gay or ſerious hours preſerved a ſettled deteſtation of 
falſehood. So that he was an open and undiſguiſed 
friend or enemy, entirely unacquainted with the arti- 
fices of flatterers, but ſo judicious in the choice of 
friends, and ſo conſtant in his affection to them, that 
thoſe with whom he had contracted familiarity in 
his youth, had for the greateſt part his confidence in 
his old age. 

His abilities, which would probably have enabled 
him to have excelled in any kind of learning, were 
chiefly employed, as his ſtation required, on polite 
literature, in which he arrived at very uncommon 
knowledge, which, however, appears rather from ju- 
dicious compilations than original productions. His 
ſtyle is lively and maſculine, but not without harſh- 
neſs and conſtraint, nor, perhaps, always poliſhed to 
that purity which ſome writers have attained. He 
was at leaſt inſtrumental to the inſtruction of man- 
kind, by the publication of many valuable perform- 
ances, which lay neglected by the greateſt part of 
the learned world; and, if reputation be eſtimated by 
uſefulneſs, he may claim a higher degree in the 
ranks of learning than ſome others of happier elocu- 
tion, or more vigorous imagination. 

The malice or ſuſpicion of thoſe who either did 
not know, or did not love him, had given riſe to 
ſome doubts about his religion, which he took an 
opportunity of removing on his death-bed by a vo- 
luntary declaration of his faith, his hope of everlaſt- 
ing ſalvation from the revealed promiſes of God, and 
his confidence in the merits of our Redeemer, of the 
ſincerity of which declaration his whole behaviour in 
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his long illneſs was an inconteſtable proof; and he 
concluded his life, which had been illuſtrious for 
many virtues, by exhibiting an example of true piety. 

Of his works we have not been able to procure a 
n catalogue: he publiſhed, 

« Quintilianus,” 2 vols. 4to, - 

« Valerius Flaccus,” | Cum notis 

„ Ovidius,” 3 vols. 4to. variorum. 

C Poetæ Latini Minores, 2 vols. to. 

** Buchanan! Opera,” 2 vols. 4to. 
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HOMAS SYDENHAM was born in the year 
1624, at Winford Eagle in Dorſetſhire, where 

his father, William Sydenham, Eſq. had a large 
fortune. Under whoſe care he was educated, or in 
what manner he paſſed his childhood, whether he 
made any early diſcoveries of a genius peculiarly 
adapted to the ſtudy of nature, or gave any preſages 
of his future eminence in medicine, no information 
is to be obtained. We muſt therefore repreſs that 
curioſity which would naturally incline us to watch 
the firſt attempts of ſo vigorous a mind, to purſue it 
in its childiſh enquiries, and ſee it ſtruggling with 
ruſtick prejudices, breaking on trifling occaſions the 
ſhackles of credulity, and giving proots, in its caſual 
excurſions, that it was formed to ſhake off the yoke 
of preſcription, and diſpel the phantoms of hypotheſis. 
That the ſtrength of Sydenham's underſtanding, 
the accuracy of his diſcernment, and ardour of his 
curioſity, might have been remarked from his in- 
fancy by a diligent obſerver, there is no reaſon to 


Originally prefixed to che New Tranſlation of Dr. Syden- 
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doubt. For there is no inſtance of any man, whoſe 
hiſtory has been minutely related, that did not in 
every part of life diſcover the ſame proportion of 
intellectual vigour; but it has been the lot of the 
greateſt part of thoſe who have excelled in ſcience, to 
be known only by their own writings, and to: have 
left behind them no remembrance of their domeſtick 
life, or private tranſactions, or only ſuch memorials 
of particular paſſages as are, on certain occaſions, ne- 
ceſſarily recorded in public regiſters. 

From theſe it is diſcovered, that at the age of 
eighteen, in 1642, he commenced a' commoner of 
Magdalen-Hall in Oxford, where it is not probable 
that he continued long; for he informs us himſelf, 
that he was withheld from the univerſity by the com- 
mencement of the war; nor is it known in what 
ſtate of life he engaged, or where he reſided during 
that long ſeries of publick commotion. It is indeed 
reported that he had a commiſſion in the king's 
army, but no particular account is given of his mili- 
tary conduct; nor are we told what rank he obtained 
when he entered into the army, or when, or on what 
occaſion, he retired from it. | 

It is, however, certain, that if ever he took upon 
him the profeſſion of arms, he ſpent but few years 
in the camp; for in 1648 he obtained at Oxford 
the degree of batchelor of phyſick, for which, as 
ſome medicinal knowledge is neceſſary, it may be 
imagined that he ſpent ſome time in ' qualifying 
himſelf. 

His application to the tudy of phyſick was, as 
he himſelf relates, produced by an accidental ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Cox, a phyſician eminent at that 
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time in London, who in ſome ſickneſs preſcribed to 
his brother, and, attending him frequently on that 
occaſion, enquired of him what - profeſſion © he de- 
ſigned to follow. The young man anſwering that he 
was undetermined, the Doctor recommended phy- 
ſick to him, on what account, or with what argu- 
ments, it is not related; but his perſuaſions were fo 
effectual, that Sydenham determined to follow his 
advice, and retired to Oxford for leiſure * opportu- 
nity to purſue his ſtudies. 

It is evident that this ede muſt have hap- 
pened before his promotion to any degree in phyſick, 
becauſe he himſelf fixes it in the interval of his ab- 
ſence from the univerſity, a circumſtance which will 
enable us to confute many falſe reports relating to Dr. 
Sydenham, which have been W inculcated, 
and implicitly believed. 

It is the general opinion that he was made a phy- 
ſician by accident and neceſſity, and Sir Richard 
Blackmore reports in plain terms [| Preface to his 
Treatiſe on the Small- Pox], that he engaged in prac- 
tice without any preparatory ſtudy, or previous know- 
ledge, of the medicinal ſciences ; and affirms, that, 
when he was conſulted by him what books he ſhould 
read to qualify him for the ſame provetips; he re- 
commended Don Quixote. 
hat he recommended Don Quixote to Blackmore, 
we are not allowed to doubt; but the relater is 
hindered by that ſelf. love which dazzles all mankind 
from diſcovering that he might intend a ſatire very 
different from a general cenſure of all the ancient and 
modern writers on medicine, ſince he might perhaps 


mean, either ſeriouſly or in * to inſinuate that 
Black- 
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Blackmore was not adapted by nature to the ſtudy of 
phyſick, and that, whether he ſhould read Cervantes 

or Hippocrates, he would be equally e a e for 
practice, and equally unſucceſsful in it. 

Whatſoever was his meaning, nothing is more evi- 
dent, than that it was a tranſient ſally of an imagina. 
tion warmed with gatety, or the negligent effuſſion of 
a mind intent upon ſome other employment, and in 
haſte to diſmiſs a troubleſome intruder ; for it is cer- 
tain that Sydenham did not think it impoſſible to 
write uſefully on medicine, becauſe he has himſelf 
written upon it; and it is not probable that he car. 
ried his vanity ſo far, as to imagine that no man had 
ever acquired the ſame qualifications beſides himſelt- 
He could not but know that he rather reſtored than 
invented moſt of his principles, and therefore could 
not but acknowledge the value of thoſe writers whoſe 
doctrines he adopted and enforced. 

That he engaged in the practice of phyſick without 
any acquaintance with the theory, or knowledge of 
the opinions or precepts of former writers, is un- 
doubtedly falſe; for he declares, that after he had, 
in purſuance of his converſation with Dr. Cox, de- 
termined upon the profeſſion of phyſick, he applied 
himſelf in earne/t to it, and ſpent ſeveral years in the 
univerſity [aliquot annos in academica palzeſtra], be- 
fore he began to practiſe in London. 

Nor was he ſatisfied with the opportunities of know- 
ledge which Oxford afforded, but travelled to Mont- 
pellier, as Default relates [ Difertation on Conſump” 
tions], in queſt of farther information ; Montpellier 
being at that time the moſt nn ſchool of 
e ſo far was Sydenham from any contempt 
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of academical inſtitutions, and ſo far. from thinking 
it reaſonable to learn phyſick by experiments alone, 
which muſt neceſſarily be made at the hazard of life. 

What can be demanded beyond this by the moſt. 
zealous advocate for regular education? What dan 
be expected from the moſt cautious and moſt; induſ+ 
trious ſtudent, than that he ſhould dedicate. /everat. 
years to the rudiments of his art, and travel for fur. 
ther inſtructions from one univerſity to another? 

It is likewiſe a common opinion, that Sydenham 
was thirty years old before he formed his reſolution 
of ſtudying phyſick, for which I can diſcover no other 
foundation than one expreſſion in his dedication to 
Dr. Mapletoft, which ſeems to have given riſe to 
it by a groſs miſinterpretation; for he only ob. 
ſetves, that from his converiation with Dr. Cox to 
the publication of that treatiſe thirty years . ns 
tervened. nw” 

Whatever may have produced. this notion, or * : 
long ſoever it may have prevailed, it is now proved 
beyond controverſy to be alle, ſince it appears that 
Sydenham, having been for ſome time abſent from 
the univerſity, returned to it in order to purſue his 
phyſical enquiries before he was twenty-four years 
old ; for in 1648 he was admitted to the degres of 
berchelor of phyſick. 

That ſuch reports ſhould. be confidently ſpread, 
even among the contemporaries of the author to whom 
they relate, and obtain in a few years fuch credit as 
to require a regular confutation ; that it ſhould be 
imagined that the greateſt phyſician of the age ar- 
rived at ſo high a degree of ſkill, without any aſliſt. 
ance from his predeceſſors ; and that a man eminent 
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for integrity praQtiſed medicine by chance, and grew 
wiſe only by murder; is not * . eee 
aſtoniſnment. a 

But if it be, on the 3 cart, 1 how 
much this opinion favours the lazineſs of ſome, and 
the pride of others; how readily ſome men confide 
in natural ſagacity, and how willingly moſt would 
ſpare themſelves the labour of accurate reading and 
tedious enquiry z'it will be eaſily diſcovered how much 
the intereſt of multitudes was engaged in the produc- 
tion and continuance of this opinion; aud how cheaply 
thoſe, of whom it was known that they :praCtided! 
phyſick before they ſtudied it, might ſatisfy them - 
ſelves and others with che g of the — 
Sydenham. Getier 1 

It is therefore in an uncammon 4 uſeful to 
_ publiſh a true account of this memorable man; that 
pride, temerity, and idleneſs may be deprived of 
that patronage which they have enjoyed too long; z 
that life may be ſecured from the dangerous experi- 
ments of the ignorant and preſumptuous; and that 
thofte, who ſhall hereafter aſſume the important pro- 
vince of ſuperintending the health of others, may 
learn from this great maſter of the art, that the only 
means of arriving * labour 
and ſtudy. 

From theſe falſe reports it is W that another 
aroſe, to which, though it cannot be with equal cer- 
tainty confuted, it does not appear that entire credit 
ought to be given. The acquifition of a Latin ſtyle 
did not ſeem conſiſtent with the manner of life im- 
puted to him; nor was it probable, that he, who 


had ſo diligently cultivated the ornamental parts of 
general 
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general literature, would have neglected the effential 
ſtudies of his own profeſſion. Thoſe therefore who 
were determined, at whatever price, to retain him 
in their own- party, and repreſent: him equally ig- 
norant and daring with themſelves, denied him the 
credit of writing his own works in the language in 
which they were | publiſhed, and aſſerted, but with- 
out proof, that they were compoſed by him in 
Engliſh, and tranſlated into Latin by Dr. Ma- 
pletoft. 

Whether Dr. Mapletoft lined 1 was familiar with 
him during the whole time in which theſe ſeveral 
treatiſes were printed, ' treatiſes written on particular 
occaſions, and printed at periods conſiderably diſtant 
from each other, we have had no opportunity of en- 
quiring, and therefore cannot demonſtrate the falſe. 
hood of this report: but if it be conſidered how un- 
likely it is that any man ſhould engage in a work ſo 
laborious and fo little neceflary, only to advance the 
reputation of another, or that he ſhould have leiſure 
to continue the ſame office upon all following occa- 
fions ; if it be remembered how ſeldom ſuch literary 
combinations are formed, and how ſoon they are for 
the greateſt part diflolved ; there will appear no reaſon 
for not allowing Dr. 8 ydenhara the laurel of ca 
as well as * P 


It 


Since the foregoing was written, we have ſeen Mr. Ward's 
Lives of the Profeſſors of Greſham College; who, in the life of 
Dr. Mapletoft, ſays, that in 1676 Dr. Sydenham publiſhed his 
Obſervationes medice circa morborum acutorum hiſtoriam & curatio- 
nem, which he dedicated to Dr. Mapletoft, who at the defire of 
the author had tranſlated them into Latin; and that the other 

pieces 
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It is obſervable, that his Proceſſus Integri, publiſh» 
ed after his death, diſcovers alone more {kill in the 
Latin language than is commonly aſcribed to him; 
and it ſurely will not be ſuſpected, that the officiouſ- 
neſs of his friends was continued after his death, or 
that he procured the book to be tranſlated only chat, 
by leaving it behind him, he might ſecure his claim 
to his other writings. 

It is aſſerted by Sir Hans Sloane, that Dr. * 
ham, with whom he was familiarly acquainted, was 
particularly verſed in the writings of the great Ro- 
man orator and philoſopher; and there is evidently 
ſuch a luxuriance in his ſtyle, as may diſcover the 
author which gave him moſt ne and moſt en- 
gaged his imitation. 

About the ſame time that he became batchelor of 
phy ſick, he obtained, by the intereſt of a relation, a 
fellowſhip of All Souls college, having fubmitted by 
the ſubſcription required to the authority of the viſi- 
tors appointed by the parliament, upon what . prin- 
ciples, or how conſiſtently with his former dane 
it is now impoſſible to diſcover. 

When he thought himſelf qualified for practice, 
he fixed his reſidence in Weſtminſter, became doc- 
tor of phyſick at Cambridge, received a licence from 
the college of phyſicians, and lived in the firſt degree 
of reputation, and the greateſt affluence of praQtice, 


pieces of that excellent phyſician were tranſlated into that lan- 


guage by Mr. Gilbert Havers of Trinity College Cambridge, a 
ſtudent in phyſick and friend of Dr. Mapletoft. But as Mr. 
Ward, like others, negle&s to bring any proof of his aſſertion, 
the queſtion cannot fairly be decided by his authority. Orig. 
£ai. 

for 
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for many years, without any other enemies tlian thoſe 
which he raiſed by the ſuperior merit of his con- 


duct, the brighter luſtre of his abilities, or his im- 
provements of his ſcience, and his contempt of per- 
nicious methods ſupported only by authority in op- 
poſition to ſound reaſon and indubitable experience. 
Theſe men are indebted to him for concealing their 
names, when he records their malice, * ſince they 
have thereby eſcaped che . * n 
of poſterity. > VIBES 

It is a melancholy reflection, hit OR 650 have 
obtained the higheſt reputation, by preſerving or re- 
ſtoring the health of others, have often been hurried 
away before the natural decline of life, or have paſſed 
many of their years under the torments of thoſe dif 
tempets which they profeſs to relieve. In this num- 
ber was' Sydenham,” whoſe health began to fail in the 
52d year of his age, by the frequent attacks of the 
gout, to which lie was ſubje& for a great part of his 
life, and which was afterwards accompanied with the 
ſtone in the kidneys, and, its natural  confequence, 
bia urine. 

Theſe were diſtempers which even the art of Sy- 
denham could only palliate, without hope of a per- 
fe@ cure, but which, if he has not been able by his 
precepts to inſtru us to remove, he has, at leaſt, by 
his example, taught us to bear ; for he never betrayed 


any indecent impatience, or unmanly dejection, under 


his torments, but ſupported himſelf by the refleQions 
of philoſophy, and the conſolations of religion, and 


in every interval of eaſe applied himſelf to the _ 


ance of others with Bis uſual aſſiduity. | 
Aſh | 
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After a life thus uſefully employed, he died at his 
houſe in Pall-mall, on the 29th of December 1689, 
and was buried in the aiſle, near the ſouth door, 
of the church of St. James in Weſtminſter. 

What was his character, as a phyſician, appears 
from the treatiſes which he has left, which it is not 
neceſſary to epitomiſe or tranſcribe; and from them 
it may likewiſe be collected, that his {kill in phyſick 
was not his higheſt excellence; that his whole cha- 
rater was amiable; that his chief view was the bene+- 
fit of mankind, and the chief motive of his actions 
the will of God, whom he mentions with reverence, 
well becoming the moſt enlightened and moſt pene- 
trating mind. He was benevolent, candid, and 
communicative, ſincere, and religious; qualities, 
which it were happy if they could copy from 
him, who emulate his knowledge, and imitate. his 
methods. | 


| 
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HERE is always this advantage in contending 

with illuſtrious adverfaries, that the combatant 
is equally immortalized by conqueſt or defeat. He 
that dies by the ſword of a hero will always be men- 
tioned when the acts of his enemy are mentioned. 
The man, of whoſe life the following account is of. 
fered to the publick, was indeed eminent among his 
own party, and had qualities, which, employed in a 
good cauſe, would have given him ſome claim to 
diſtinction; but no one is now ſo much blinded with 
bigotry, as to imagine him equal either to Ham- 
mond or Chillingworth; nor would his memory, 
perhaps, have been preſerved, had he not, by being 
conjoined with illuſtrious names, become the object 
of publick curioſity. 

Francis Cheynel was born in 1608 at Oxford +, 
where his father Dr. John Cheynel, who had been 
fellow of Corpus Chriſti college, praiſed phyſick 
with great reputation. He was educated in one of 
the grammar ſchools of his native city, and in the 
beginning of the year 1623 became a member of the 
univerſity. 


* Firſt printed in. The Student, 1751. 
+ Vide Wood's Ath. Ox. Orig. Edit. 
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It is probable that he loſt his father when he was 
very young; for it appears, that before 1629 his 
mother had married Dr. Abbot, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
whom ſhe had likewiſe buried. From this marriage 
he received great advantage; for his mother being 
now allied to Dr. Brent, then warden of Merton col- 
lege, exerted her intereſt ſo vigorouſly, that he was 
admitted there a probationer, and afterwards obtained 
a fellowſhip *. 


Having taken the degree of maſter of arts,' he was 
admitted to orders according to the rites of the 
church of England, and held a curacy near Oxford, 
together with his fellowſhip. He continued in his 
college till he was qualified by his years of reſidence 
for the degree of batchelor of divinity, which he 


attempted to take in 1641, but was denied his 


grace +, for diſputing concerning Dr con- 
trary to the king's injunctions. 

This refuſal of his degree he mentions in his 
dedication to his account of Mr. Chillingworth: 
« Do not conceive that I ſnatch up my pen in an 
« angry mood, that I might vent my dangerous wit, 
« and caſe my overburned ſpleen; no, no, I have 
« almoſt forgotten the viſitation of Merton college, 
and the denial of my grace, the plundering of my 
<«« houſe, and little library: I know when, and where, 
and of whom, to demand ſatisfaction for all theſe 
« injuries and indignities. 1 have learnt centum pla- 
« gas Spartana nobilitate concoquere. , 1 have not 
« learnt how to plunder others of goods, or living, 
and make myſelf amends by force of arms. I will 


* Vide Wood's Ath. Ox. Ori: Edit. | 
+ Vide Wood's Hit. Univ. Ox. Orig. Edit. 8 8 8 788 
3 cc not 
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not take a living which belonged to any civil, ſtu. 


c dious, learned delinquent; unleſs it be the much 
e neglected commendam of ſome lordly prelate, con- 
“ demned by the known laws of the land, and the 


“ higheſt court of the kingdom, for ſome WT of 
6 the firſt magnitude.” 
It is obſervable, that he declares himſelf to have 


| almoſt forgot his injuries and indignities, though he 


recounts them with an appearance of acrimony, 
which is no proof that the impreſſion is much weak- 


ened ; and infinuates his deſign of demanding, at a 


proper time, ſatisfaction for them. 


"Theſe vexations were the conſequence, rather, of 
the abuſe of learning, than the want of it; no one 
that reads his works can doubt that he was turbulent, 
obſtinate, and petulant; and ready to inſtruct his ſu- 
periors, when he moſt needed inſtruction from them. 
Whatever he believed (and the warmth of his ima- 
gination naturally made him precipitate in forming 
his opinions) he thought himſelf obliged to profeſs ; 
and what he profeſſed he was ready to defend, with- 
out that modeſty which is always prudent, and gene- 


rally neceſſary, and which, though it was not agree- 


able to Mr. Cheynel's temper, and therefore readily 
condemned by him, is a very uſeful affociate to 
truth, and often introduces her by degrees, where ſhe 
never could have forced her way by W or de- 
clamation. 

A temper of this kind is generally inconvenient 
and offenſive in any ſociety, but in a place of educa- 
tion ts leaſt to be tolerated ; for, as authority is ne- 
ceſſary to inſtruction, whoever endeavours to deſtroy 


ſubordination, by weakening that reverence which is 
claimed 
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claimed by thoſe to whom the guardianſhip of you 
is committeg by their country, defeats at once the 
inſtitution 3 and may be juſtly driven from a ſociety, 
by which he thinks himſelf too wile to be governed, 
and in which he is too young to teach, and too opi- 
nionative to learn. 

This may be readily ſuppoſed to have been the 
caſe of Cheynel; and I know not how thoſe can be 
blamed for cenſuring his conduct, or puniſhing his 
diſobedience, who had a right to govern him, and 
who might certainly act with equal ſincerity, and 
with greater knowledge. 

With regard to the viſitation of Merton college, 
the account is equally obſcure. Viſitors are well 
known to be generally called to regulate the affairs of 
colleges, when the members diſagree with their head, 
or with. one another ; and the temper that Dr. Chey- 
nel diſcovers will eaſily incline his readers to ſuſpect 
that he could not long hve in any place without find- 
ing ſome occaſion for debate; nor debate any queſ- 
tion without carrying his oppoſition to ſuch a length 
as might make a moderator neceſſary. Whether this 
was his conduct at Merton, or whether an appeal to 
the viſitor's authority was made by him, or his ad- 
verſaries, or any other member of the college, is not 
to be known; it appears only, that there was a viſi- 
tation, that he ſuffered by it, and reſented his pu- 
niſhment. 

He was afterwards preſented to a living of great 
value, near Banbury, where he had ſome diſpute 
with archbiſhop Laud. Of this diſpute I have found 
no particular account. Calamy only ſays he had a 
ruffle with biſhop Laud, while at his height. 

Vol. XII. 0 Had 
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Had Cheynel been equal to his adverſary in great. 


_ neſs and learning, it had not been eaſy to have found 


either a more proper oppoſite ; for they were both, to 
the laſt degree, zealous, active, and pertinacious, and 
would have afforded mankind a ſpectacle of reſolu- 
tion and boldneſs not often ro be ſeen. But the 
amufement of beholding the ſtruggle would hardly 
have been without danger, as they were too fiery 
not to have communicated their heat, though it 
ſhould have produced a conflagration of their coun- 


About the year 1641, when the whole nation was 
engaged in the controverſy about the rights of the 
church, and neceſſity of epiſcopacy, he declared 
himſelf a preſbyterian, and an enemy to biſhops, 
liturgies, ceremonies, and was conſidered as one of 
the moſt learned and acute of his party ; for, having 
ſpent much of his life in a college, it cannot be 
doubted that he had a conſiderable knowledge of 
books, which the vehemence of his temper enabled 
him often to diſplay, when a more timorous man 
would have been filent, though in learning not his 
inferior. 

When the war broke out, Mr. Cheynel, in conſe- 
quence of his principles, declared himſelf for the par. 
liament ; and as he appears to have held it as a firſt 
principle, that all great and noble ſpirits abhor neu- 
trality, there is no doubt but that he exerted himſelf 
to gain proſelytes, and to promote the intereſt of that 
party which he had thought it his duty to eſpouſe. 
Theſe endeavours were ſo much regarded by the par- 
liament, that, having taken the covenant, he was 


nominated one of the affembly of divines, who were 
to 
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to meet at Weſtminſter for the ſettlement of the new 
diſcipline. 

This diſtinction drew neceſſarily upon him the 
hatred of the cavaliers; and his living being not far 
diſtant from the king's head-quarters, he received a 
viſit from ſome of the troops, who, as he affirms, 
plundered his houſe, and drove him from it. Has 
living, which was, I ſuppoſe, conſidered as forfeited 
by his abſence (though he was not ſuffered to con- 
tinue upon It), was given to a clergyman, of whom he 
ſays, that he would become a ſtage better than a pulpit; 
a cenſure which I can neither confute nor admit, be- 
cauſe I have not diſcovered who was his ſucceflor. 
He then retired into Suſſex, to exerciſe his miniſtry 
among his friends, in a place where, as he obſerves, 
there had been little of the power of religion either 
known or practiſed. As no reaſon can be given why 
the inhabitants of Suſſex ſhould have leſs knowledge 
or virtue than thoſe of other places, it may be ſuſ- 
pected that he means nothing more than a place 
where the preſbyterian diſcipline or principles had 
never been received, We now obſerve, that the 
Methodiſts, where they ſcatter their opinions, repre- 
ſent themſelves as preaching the goſpel to uncon- 
verted nations; and enthuſiaſts of all kinds have 
been inclined to diſguiſe their particular tenets with 
pompous appellations, and to imagine themſelves the 
great inſtruments of ſalvation : yet it muſt be con- 
feſſed that all places are not equally enlightened ; that 
in the moſt civilized nations there are many corners 
which may be called barbarous, where neither polite- 
neſs, nor religion, nor the common arts of life, have 
yet been cultivated ; and it is likewiſe certain, that 
O 2 the 
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the inhabitants of Suſſex have been ſometimes men- 
tioned as remarkable for brutality. * >: WA 
From Suſſex he went often to London, where, in 
1643, he preached three times before the parlia- 
ment; and, returning in November to Colcheſter, 
to keep the monthly faſt there, as was his cuſtom, 
he obtained a convoy of ſixteen ſoldiers, whoſe bra- 
very or good fortune was ſuch, that they faced 
and put to flight more than two hundred of the king's 
forces. 
In this journey he found Mr. Chillingworth in 
the hands of the parliament's troops, of whoſe fick- 
nels and death he gave the account, which has been 
ſufficiently made known to the learned world by Mr. 
Maizeaux, in his Life of Chillingworth. 
With regard to this relation it may be obſerved 
that it is written with an air of fearleſs veracity, and 
with the ſpirit of a man who thinks his cauſe juſt, 
and his behaviour without reproach : nor does there 
appear any reaſon for doubting that Cheynel ſpoke 
and acted as he relates; for he does not publiſh an 
apology, but a challenge, and writes not ſo much to 
obviate calumnies, as to gain from others that ap- 
plauſe which he ſeems to have beſtowed very liberally 
upon himſelf for his behaviour on that occaſion, 
Since, theretore, this relation is credible; a great 
part of it being ſupported by evidence which can- 
not be refuſed, Mr. Maizeaux ſeems very juſtly, in 
his Life of Mr. Chillingworth, to oppoſe the com- 
mon report, that his life was ſhortened by the inhu- 
manity of thoſe to whom he was a priſoner ; for 
Cheynel appears to have preſerved, amidſt all his 
deteſtation of the opinions which he imputed to 


him, 
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him, a great kindneſs to his perſon, and veneration 
for his capacity : nor does he appear to have been 
cruel to him, otherwiſe than by that inceſſant im- 
portunity of diſputation, to which he was doubtleſs 
incited by a ſincere belief of the danger of his ſoul, 
if he ſhould die without renouncing ſome of his 
opinions. | 

The ſame kindneſs which made him deſirous to 
convert him before his death, would incline him 
to preſerve him from dying before he was converted; 
and accordingly we find, that, when the caſtle was 
yielded, he took care to procure him a commodious 
lodging: when he was to have been unſeaſonably re- 
moved, he attempted to ſhorten his journey, which 
he knew would be dangerous: when the phyſician 
was diſguſted by Chillingworth's diſtruſt,” he pre- 
vailed upon him, as the ſymptoms. grew more dan- 
gerous, to renew his viſits ; and when death left no 
other act of kindneſs to be practiſed, procured 
him the rites of burial, which ſome would have 
denied him, 

Having done thus far juſtice to the humanity of 
Cheynel, it is proper to enquire how far he deſerves 
blame. He appears to have extended none of that 
kindneſs to the opinions of Cinilingworth, which he 
ſhewed to his perſon ; for he interprets every word in 
the worlt ſenſe, and ſeems induſtrious to diſcover in 
every line hereſies, which might have eſcaped for 
ever any other apprehenſion : he appears always ſuſ- 
picious of ſome latent malignity, and ready to perſe- 
cute what he only ſuſpects, with the ſame violenee as 
if it had been openly ayowed : in all his procedure he 
ſhews himſelf ſincere, but without candour, 

O 3 About 
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About this time Cheynel, in purſuance of his na, 
tural ardour, attended the army under the command 
of the earl of Eſſex, and added the praiſe of valour 
to that of learning; for he diſtinguiſhed himſelf fa 
much by his perſonal bravery, and obtained ſo much 
Kill in the ſcience of war, that his commands were 
obeyed by the colonels with as much reſpect as thoſe 
of the general. He ſeems, indeed, to have been born 
a ſoldier, for he had an intrepidity which was never to 
be ſhaken by any danger, and a ſpirit of enterpriſe 
not to be diſcouraged by difficulty; which were ſup- 
ported by an unuſual degree of bodily ſtrength. His 
ſervices of all kinds were thought of ſo much import- 
ance by the parliament, that they beſtowed upon 
him the living of Petworth, in Suſſex. This living 
was of the value of 700 l. per annum, from which 
they had ejected a man remarkable for his loyalty, 
and therefore, in their opinion, not worthy of ſuch 
revenues. And it may be enquired, whether in ac- 
cepting this preferment, Cheynel did not violate 
the proteſtation which he makes in the paſſage 
already recited, and whether he did not ſuffer his 
reſolution to be over-born by the temptations of 
wealth. 

In 1646, when Oxford was taken by the forces 
of the parliament, and the reformation of the Univer- 
fity was reſolved, Mr. Cheynel was ſent, with ſix 
others, to prepare the way for a viſitation ; being 
authorized by the parliament to preach in any of the 
churches, without regard to the right of the mem- 
bers of the univerſity, that their doQrine might 
prepare their hearers for the changes which were 
intended. | f 

When 
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When they arrived at Oxford, they began to exe- 

cute their commiſſion, by poſſeſſing themſelves of the 
pulpits; but, if the relation of Wood“ is to be re- 
garded, were heard with very little veneration. Thoſe 
who had been accuſtomed to the preachers of Ox- 
ford, and the liturgy of the church of England, were 
offended at the emptineſs of their diſcourſes, which 
were noiſy and unmeaning ; at the unuſual geſtures, 
the wild diſtortions, and the uncouth tone with which 
they were delivered ; at the coldneſs of their prayers 
for the king, and the vehemence and exuberance of 
thoſe which they did not fail to utter for the bleed 
councils and actions of the parliament and army; and 
at, what was furely not ro be remarked without in- 
dignation, their omiſſion of the Lord's Prayer. 

But power eaſily ſupplied the want of reverence, 
and they proceeded in their plan of reformation ; and 
thinking ſermons not ſo efficacious to converſion as 
private interrogatories and exhortations, they eſta- 
bliſhed a weekly meeting for freeing tender con- 
ſtiences from ſeruple, at a houſe, that, from the bu- 
ſineſs to which it was appropriated, was called the 
Seruple-ſhop. 

With this project they were ſo well pleaſed, that 
they ſent to the parliament an account of it, which 
was afterwards printed, and is aſcribed by Wood to 
Mr. Cheynel. They continued for ſome weeks to 
hold their meetings regularly, and to admit great 
numbers, whom curioſity, or a deſire of convidion, 
or compliance with the prevailing party, brought 
thither. But their tranquillity was quickly diſturbed 


* Vide Wood's Hiſt. Antiq. Oxon. Orig. Edit. 
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by the turbulence of the Independents, whoſe opinions 
then prevailed among the ſoldiers, and were very in- 
duſtriouſſy propagated by the diſcourſes of William 


Earbury, a preacher of great reputation among them, 


who one day gathering a conſiderable number of his 
moſt zealous followers, went to the houſe appointed 


for the reſolution of ſcruples, on a day which was ſet 


apart for the diſquiſition of the dignity and office of a 
miniſter, and began to diſpute with great vehemence 
againſt the Preſbyterians, whom he denied to have 
any true miniſters among them, and whole aſſemblies 
he affirmed not to be the true church. He was op- 
poſed with equal heat by the Preſbyterians, and at 
length they agreed to examine the point another day, 
in a regular diſputation, Accordingly they appoint- 
ed the twelfth of November for an enquiry, “ whe- 


« ther, in the Chriſtian church, the office of miniſter 


“is committed to any particular perſons ?” 
On the day fixed, the antagoniſts appeared each 


attended by great numbers; but when the queſtion 


was propoſed, they began to wrangle, not about the 


doctrine which they had engaged to examine, but 


about the terms of the propoſition, which the Inde- 
pendents alleged to be changed ſince their agree- 
ment; and at length the ſoldiers inſiſted that the 
queſtion ſhould be, Whether thoſe who call them- 
* ſelves miniſters have more right or power to preach 
* the goſpel, than any other man that is a Chriſ- 
« tian?” This queſtion was debated for ſome time 
with great vehemence and confuſion, but without any 
proſpect of a concluſion. At length, one of the ſol- 
diers, who thought they had an equal right with the 
reſt to engage in the controverſy, demanded of the 

Preſby- 
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* whence they themſelves received their 
orders, whether from biſhops or any other perſons ? 
This unexpected interrogatory put them to great 
difficulties ; for it happened that they were all ordain- 
ed by the biſhops, which they durſt not acknow- 
ledge, for fear of expoſing themſelves to a general 
cenſure, and being convicted from their own declara- 
tions, in which they had frequently condemned Epiſ- 
copacy as contrary to Chriſtianity 3, nor durſt they 
deny it, becauſe they might have been confuted, and 
muſt at once haye ſunk into contempt. [The ſoldiers, 
ſecing their perplexity, inſulted them ; and went away 
boaſting of their victory: nor did the Preſbyterians, 
for ſome time, recover ſpirit enough to renew their 
meetings, or to proceed in the work of eaſing con- 
ſciences. 

Earbury, exulting at the victory, ni not his 
own abilities, but the ſubtilty of the ſoldier had pro- 
cured him, began to vent his notions of every kind . 
without ſcruple, and at length aſſerted, that . the 
« Saints had an equal meaſure of the divine nature 
« with our Saviour, though not equally manifeſt,” 
At the ſame time he took upon him the dignity of a 
prophet, and began to utter predictions relating to the 
affairs of England and Ireland. | 

His prophecies were not much regarded, but his 
doctrine was cenſured by the Preſbyterians in their 
pulpits ; and Mr. Cheynel challenged him to a diſpu- 
tation, to which he agreed, and at his firſt appearance 
in St. Mary's church addreſſed his audience in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

« Chriſtian friends, kind fellow-ſoldiers, and wor- 
thy ſtudents, I, the humble ſervant of all mankind, 
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« am this day drawn, againſt my will, out of my cell 
« into this publick affembly, by the double chain of 
« accifation and a challenge from the pulpit. I have 
„been charged with herefy; I have been challenged 
ce to come hither in a letter written by Mr. Francis 
„ Cheynel. Here then I ſtand in defence of myſelf 
et and my doctrine, which I ſhall introduce with only 
« this declaration, that I claim not the office of a 
te miniſter on account of any outward call, though 1 
« formerly received ordination, nor do! boaſt of il. 
« ſumination, or the knowledge of our Saviour, 
c though I have been held in eſteem by others, and 
« formerly by myſelf. For I now declare, that! 
„know nothing, and am nothing, nor would be 
« thought of otherwiſe than as an aye and 
% ſeeker.” 

He then advanced his former poſition in ſtronger 

terms, and with additions equally deteſtable, which 
Cheynel attacked with the vehemence which, in fo 
warm a temper, ſuch horrid aſſertions might natu- 
rally excite. The diſpute, frequently interrupted by 
the clamours of the audience, and tumults raiſed to 
diſconcert Cheynel, who was very unpopular, con- 
tinued about four hours, and then both the contro- 
vertiſts grew weary, and retired, The Preſbyterians 
afterwards thought they ſhould more ſpeedily put an 
end to the hereſies of Earbury by power than by ar- 
gument; and, by ſoliciting General Fairkax, pro- 
cured his removal. 

Mr. Cheynel publiſhed an account of this diſpute 
under the title of Faith triumphing over Error and 
“ Herely in a Revelation,” &c. nor can it be doubted 

but 
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but he had the victory, where his cauſe gave him ſo 
great ſuperiority. 

Somewhat before this, his captious and petulant 
diſpoſition engaged him in a controverſy, from which 
he could not expect to gain equal reputation. Dr. 
Hammond had not long before publiſhed his Pracli- 
cal Catechiſm, in which Mr, Cheynel, according to 
his cuſtom, found many errors implied, if not aſſert- 
ed; and therefore, as it was much read, thought it 
convenient to cenſure it in the pulpit. Of this Dr. 


Hammond being informed, defired him in a letter to 


communicate his objections ; to which Mr. Cheynel 
returned an anſwer, written with his uſual temper, 
and therefore ſomewhat perverſe. The controverſy 


was drawn out to a conſiderable length; and the pa- 


pers on both ſides were afterwards made publick by 
Dr. Hammond. | 

In 1647, it was determined by parliament, that 
the reformation of Oxford ſhould be more vigorouſly 
carried on; and Mr. Cheynel was nominated one of 
the viſitors. The general proceſs of the viſitation, 
the firmneſs and fidelity of the ſtudents, the addreſs 
by which the enquiry was delayed, and the ſteadineſs 
with which it was bppoſed, which are very particu- 
larly related by Wood, and after him by Walker, it 
is not neceſſary to mention here, as they relate not 


more to Dr. Cheynel's life than to thoſe of his aſſo- 


ciates. 

There is indeed ſome reaſon to believe that he 
was more active and virulent than the reſt, becauſe 
he appears to have been charged in a particular manner 
with ſome of their moſt unjuſtifiable meaſures. He 
was accuſed of propoſing that the members of the 

| Univerſity 
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Univerſity ſhould be denied the aſſiſtance of counſel, 
and was lampooned by name, as a madman, in a ſa- 
tire written on the viſitation. | 
One action, which ſhews the violence of his tem- 

per, and his diſregard both of humanity and decency, 
when they came in competition with his paſſions, 
muſt not be forgotten. The viſitors being offended 
at the obſtinacy of Dr. Fell, Dean of Chriſt-church, 
and Vice- chancellor of the Univerſity, having firſt 
deprived him of his vice- chancellorſhip, determined 
afterwards to diſpoſſeſs him of his deanery; and, in 
the courſe of their proceedings, thought it proper to 
ſeize upon his chambers in the college. This was an 
act which moſt men would willingly have referred to 
the officers to whom the law aſſigned it; but Chey- 
nel's fury prompted him to a different conduct. He, 
and three more of the viſitors, went and demanded 
admiſſion; Which, being ſteadily refuſed them, they 
obtained by the aſſiſtance of a file of foldiers, Who 
forced the doors with pick-axes. Then entering, 
they ſaw Mrs. Fell in the lodgings, Dr. Fell being 
in priſon at London, and ordered her to quit them ; 
but found her not more obſequious than her huſ- 
band. They repeated their orders with menaces, but 
were not able to prevail upon her to remove. They 
then retired, and left her expoſed to the brutality of 
the ſoldiers, whom they commanded to keep poſſeſ- 
fion ; which Mrs. Fell however did not leave. About 
nine days afterwards 'ſhe received another viſit of the 
ſame kind from the new chancellor, the earl of 
Pembroke ; who having, like the others, ordered her 
to depart without effect, treated her with reproachful 
language, and at laſt commanded the ſoldiers to take 
her 
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her up in her chair, and carry her out of doors. Her 
daughters, and ſome other gentlewomen that were 
with her, were afterwards treated in the fame man- 
ner; one of whom predicted, without dejection, that 
ſhe ſhould enter the houſe again with leſs difficulty, 
at ſome other time; nor was ſhe miſtaken in her 
conjecture, for Dr. Fell lived to be reſtored to his 
deanery. | 

At the reception of the chancellor, Cheynel, as the 
moſt accompliſhed of the viſitors, had the province 
of preſenting him with the enſigns of his office, ſome 
of which were counterfeit, and addreſſing him with 
a proper oration. Of this ſpeech, which Wood has 
preſerved, I ſhall give fome paſſages, by which a 
judgment may be made of his oratory. 

Of the ſtaves of the beadles he obſerves, that 
« ſome are ſtained with double guilt, that ſome are 
« pale with fear, and that others have been made 
« uſe of as crutches, for the ſupport of bad cauſes 
and deſperate fortunes ;** and he remarks of the 
book of ſtatutes which he delivers, that the ignorant 
< may perhaps admire the ſplendor of the cover, but 
the learhed know that the real treaſure is within.“ 
Of theſe td ſentences it is eaſily diſcovered, that the 
ürſt is forced and unnatural, and the ſecond trivial 
and low. | 

Soon afterwards Mr. Cheynel was admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity, for which his grace 
had been denied him in 1641, and, as he then ſuffered 
for an ill-yimed affertion of the Preſbyterian doc- 
trines, he obtained that his degree ſhould be dated 
from the time at which he was refuſed it; an ho- 
nour, 
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nour, which, however, did not ſecure him from being 
ſoon after publickly reproached as a madman, 

But the vigour of Cheynel was thought by his 

companions to deſerve profit as well as honour 
and Dr. Bailey, the preſident of St. John's College, 
being not more obedient to the authority of the par- 
lament than the reſt, was deprived of his revenues 
and authority, with which Mr. Cheynel was unme- 
diately inveſted ; who, with his uſual coolneſs and 
modeſty, took poſſeſſion of the lodgings loon after 
by breaking open the doors. 
This preferment being not thought adequate to 
the deſerts or abilities of Mr. Cheynel, it was there- 
fore deſired, by the committee of parliament, that 
the viſitors would recommend him to the lecture- 
ſhip of divinity founded by the Lady Margaret. 
To recommend him and to chooſe was at that 
time the ſame; and he had now the pleaſure of 
propagating his darling doctrine of predeſtination, 
without interruption, and without danger. 

Being thus fluſhed with power and ſucceſs, there 
is little reaſon for doubting that he gave way to his 
natural vehemence, and indulged himſelf in the ut. 
moſt exceſſes of raging zeal, by which he was indeed 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed, that, in a ſatire mentioned by 
Wood, he is dignified by the title of Arch-viſitor ; 
an appellation which he ſeems to have been induſ- 
trious to deſerve by ſeverity and inflexibility : for, 
not contented with the commiſſion which he and his 
colleagues had already received, he procured fix or 
ſeven of the members of parliament to meet privately 
in Mr. Rouſe's lodgings, and aſſume the ſtyle and 
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authority of a committee, and from them obtained a 
more extenſive 'and tyrannical power, by which the 
viſitors were enabled to force the ſolemn League and 
Covenant and the negative Oath upon all the mem- 
bers of the Univerſity, and to proſecute thoſe for a 
contempt who did not appear to a citation, at what- 


ever diſtance they might be, and whatever reaſons 
they might aſſign for their abſence. 


By this method he eafily drove great numbers 
from the Univerſity, whoſe places he ſupplied with 
men of his own opinion, whom he was very induſtri- 
ous to draw from other parts, with promiſes of mak- 
ing a liberal proviſion for them out of the ſpoils of 
hereticks and malignants. - 

Having in time almoſt extirpated thoſe” opinions 
which he found ſo prevalent at his arrival, -or atleaſt 
obliged thoſe, who would not recant, to an appear- 
ance of conformity, he was at leiſure for employ- 
ments which deſerve to be recorded with greater 
commendation. About this time, many Socinian 
writers began to publiſh their notions with great 
boldneſs, which the Preſbyterians conſidering as he- 
retical and impious, thought it neceſſary to confute; 
and therefore Cheynel, who had now obtained his 
doctor's degree, was deſired, in 1649, to write a vin- 
dication of the doctrine of the Trinity, which he per- 
lormed, and publiſhed the next year. 

He drew up likewiſe a confutation of ſome Soci- 
nian tenets advanced by John Fry; a man tho ſpent 
great part of his life in ranging from one religion to 
another, and who fat as one of the judges on the 
king, but was expelled afterwards from the houſe of 
commons, and difabled from ſitting in parliament. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Cheynel is faid to have ſhewn himſelf evidently 
ſuperior to him in the controverſy, and was anſwered 
by him only with an opprobrious book againſt the 
Preſbyterian clergy. . 

Of the remaining part of his life there is found 
only an obſcure and confuſed account. He quitted 
the preſidentſhip of St. John's, and the profeſſorſhip, 
in 1650, as Calamy relates, becauſe he would not 
take the engagement; and gave a proof that he could 
ſuffer as well as act in a cauſe which he believed juſt. 
We have, indeed, no reaſon to queſtion his reſolu- 
tion, whatever occaſion might be given to exert it; 
nor is it probable that he feared affliction more than 
danger, or that he would not have borne perſecution 
himſelf for thoſe opinions which inclined him to pro- 
ſecute others. 

He did not ſuFer much upon this occaben,; for 
he retained the living of Petworth, to which he 
thenceforward confined his labours, and where he 
was very aſſiduous, and, as Calamy affirms, very 
ſucceſsful in the exerciſe of his miniſtry, it being his 
peculiar character to be warm and zealous in all his 
undertakings. 

This heat of his diſpoſition, increaſed by the un- 
common turbulence of the times in which he lived, 
and by the oppoſition to which the unpopular nature 
of ſome of his employments expoſed him, was at laſt 
heightened to diſtraction, ſo that he was for ſome 
years diſordered in his underſtanding, as both Wood 
and Calamy relate, but with ſuch difference as might 
be expected from their oppoſite principles. Wood 
appears to think, that a tendency to madneſs was dif- 
coverable in a great part of his life; Calamy, that it 
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was only tranſient and accidental, though, in his ad- 
ditions to his firſt narrative, he pleads it as an ex- 
tenuation of that fury with which his kindeſt friends 
confeſs him to have acted on ſome occaſions. Wood 
declares, that he died little better than diſtracted; 
Calamy, that he was perfectly recovered to a ſuns 
mind before the Reſtoration, at which time he retired 
to Preſton, a ſmall village in Suſſex, being turned 
out of his living at Petworth. 

[t does not appear, that he kept his living till the 
general ejection of the Nonconformiſts; and it is not 
unlikely that the aſperity of his carriage, and the 
known virulence of his temper, might have raiſed him 
enemies, who were willing to make him feel the et- 
fects of perſecution which he had ſo furiouſly incited 
againſt others ; but of this incident of his life there is 
no particular account. 

After his deprivation, he lived (ull his death, 
which happened in 1665) at a ſmall village near 
Chicheſter, upon a paternal eſtate, not augmented 
by the large preferments waſted upon him 1n the tri- 
umphs of his party; having been remarkable, 
throughout his life, for hoſpitality and contempt of 
money. 


Vol. XII. P 
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DWARD CAVE was born at Newton in War- 

4 wickſhire, Feb. 29, 1691. His father (Jo- 
ſeph) was the younger ſon of Mr. Edward Cave, of 
Cave's in the Hole, a lone houſe, on the Street-road 
in the ſame county, which took its name from the 
occupier ; ; but having concurred with his elder bro- 
ther in cutting off the intail of a ſmall hereditary 
eſtate, by which act it was loſt from the family, he 
was reduced to follow in Rugby the trade of a ſhoe- 
maker. He was a man of good reputation in his 
narrow circle, and remarkable for ſtrength and ruſtick 
intrepidity. He lived to a great age, and was in his 
latter years ſupported by his ſon. 

It was fortunate for Edward Cave, that, having a 
diſpoſition to literary attainments, he was not cut off 
by the poverty of his parents from opportunities of 
cultivating his faculties. The ſchool of Rugby, in 
which he had, by the rules of its foundation, a right 


* This life firſt appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1754, and is now printed from a copy reviſed by the author, at 
the requeit of Mr. Nichols, in 1781. 
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to be inſtructed, was then in high reputation, under 
the Rev. Mr. Holyock, to whoſe care moſt of the 
neighbouring families, even of the higheſt rank, en- 
truſted their ſons. He had judgment to diſcover, 
and, for ſome time, generoſity to encourage, the 
genius of young Cave; and was ſo well pleaſed with 
his quick progreſs in the ſchool, that he declared 
his reſolution to breed him for the univerſity, and 
recommended him as a ſervitor to ſome of his 
ſcholars of high rank. But proſperity which depends 
upon the caprice of others is of ſhort duration. 
Cave's ſuperiority in literature exalted him to an in- 
vidious familiarity with boys who were far above him 
in rank and expectations; and, as in unequal affocia- 
tions it always happens, whatever unlucky prank was 
played was imputed to Cave. When any miſchief, 
great or ſmall; was done, though perhaps others 
boaſted of the ſtratagem when it was ſucceſsful, yet 
upon detection or miſcarriage the fault was ſure to 
tall upon poor Cave. G 

At laſt, his miſtreſs by ſome inviſible means loſt a 


favourite cock. Cave was, with little examination, 


ſtigmatized as the thief or murderer ; not becauſe 
he was more apparently criminal than others, but 
becauſe he was more eaſily reached by vindictive 
juſtice. From that time Mr. Holyock withdrew his 
kindneſs viſibly from him, and treated him with 
harſhneſs, which the crime, in its utmoſt aggtava- 
tion, could ſcarcely deſerve; and which ſurely he 
would have fotborn, had he conſidered how hardly 
the habitual influence of birth and fortune is reſiſted ; 
and how frequently men, not wholly without ſenſe of 
virtue, are betrayed to acts more atrocioas than the 
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ſuperiors. 

Thoſe reflections his maſter never * or made 
without effect; for under pretence that Cave ob- 
ſtructed the diſcipline of the ſchool, by ſelling clan. 
deſtine aſſiſtance, and ſupplying exerciſes to idlers, 
he was opprefled with unreaſonable taſks, that there 
might be an opportunity of quarrelling with his 
failure ; and when his diligence had furmounted them, 
no regard was paid to the performance. Cave bore 
this perſecution a while, and then left the ſchool, and 
the hope of a literary education, to ſeek ſome other 
means of gaining a livelihood. 

He was firſt placed with a collector of the exciſe. 
He uſed to recount with ſome pleaſure a journey or 
two which he rode with him as his clerk, and relate 
the victories that he gained over the exciſemen in 
grammatical diſputations. But the' infolence of his 
miſtreſs, who employed him in ſervile drudgery, 
quickly diſguſted him, and he went up to London in 
queſt of more ſuitable employment. | 

He was recommended to a timber-merchant at the 
Bankſide, and while he was there on liking, is ſaid to 
have given hopes of great mercantile abilities; but 
this place he ſoon left, I know not for what rea- 
ſon, and was bound apprentice to Mr. Collins, a 
printer of ſome reputation, and deputy alderman. 

This was a trade for which men were formerly 
qualified by a literary education, and which was 
pleaſing to Cave, becauſe it furniſhed ſome employ- 
ment for his ſcholaſtick attainments. Here, there- 
fore, he reſolved to ſettle, though his maſter and 
miſtreſs lived in perpetual diſcord, and their houſe 
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was therefore no comfortable habitation. From the 
inconveniencies of theſe domeſtick tumults he was 
ſoon relealed, having in only two years attained ſo 
much {kill in his art, and gained ſo much the confi- 
dence of his maſter, that he was ſent without any ſu- 
perintendant to conduct a printing-houſe at Norwich, 
and publiſh a weekly paper. In this undertaking he 
met with ſome oppoſition, which produced a publick 
controverſy, and procured young Cave the reputation 
of a writer. 

His maſter died before his e was ex- 
pired, and he was not able to bear the perverſeneſs 
of his miſtreſs. He therefore quitted her houſe upon 
a ſtipulated allowance, and married a young widow 
with whom he lived at Bow. When his apprentice- 
ſhip was over, he worked as a journeyman at the 
printing-houſe of Mr. Barber, a man much diſ- 
tinguiſhed, and employed by the Tories, whoſe 
principles had at that time ſo much prevalence with 
Cave, that he was for ſome years a writer in“ Miſt's 
Journal ;”* which, though he afterwards obtained 
by his wife's intereſt a ſmall place in the Poſt-office, 
he for ſome time continued. But as intereſt is 
powerful, and converſation, however mean, in time 
perſuaſive, he by degrees inclined to another party ; - 
in which, however, he was always moderate, though 
ſteady and determined. 

When he was admitted into the Poſt-oftice, he 
{till continued, at his intervals of attendance, to ex- 
erciſe his trade, or to employ himſelf with ſome ty- 
pographical buſineſs. He corrected the © Gradus 
ad Parnaſſum ;** and was liberally rewarded by the 
company of Stationers. He wrote an Account of 
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the Criminals,” which had for ſome time a confi. 
derable fale; and publiſhed many little pamphlets 
that accident brought into his hands, of which it 
would be very difficult to recover the memory. By 
the correſpondence which his place in the Poſt-office 
facilitated, he procured country news-papers, and 
fold their intelligence to a Journaliſt in London, for 
a guinea a week. 

He was afterwards raiſed to the office of clerk 
of the franks, in which he acted with great ſpirit and 
firmneſs ; and often ſtopped franks, which were given 
by members of parliament to their friends, becauſe he 
thought ſuch extenſion of a peculiar right illegal. 
This raiſed many complaints, and having ſtopped, 
among others, a frank given to the old ducheſs of 
Marlborough by Mr. Walter Plummer, he was cited 
before the houſe as for breach of priyilege, and ac- 
cuſed, I ſuppoſe very unjuſtly, of opening letters to 
detect them. He was treated with great harſhneſs 
and ſeverity, but declining their queſtions by plead- 


ing his oath of ſecrecy, was at laſt diſmiſſed. And 


it muſt be recorded to his honour, that, when he 
was ejected from his office, he did not think himſelf 
diſcharged from his truſt, but continued to refuſe to 


his neareſt friends any information about the manage- 
ment of the office. 


By this conſtancy of diligence and diverſification 
of employment, he in time collected a ſum ſufficient 
for the purchaſe of a ſmall printing office, and began 
the“ Gentleman's Magazine,“ a periodical pamphlet, 
of which the ſcheme is known wherever the Engliſh 
language is ſpoken. To this undertaking he owed 
the affluence in which he paſſed the laſt twenty years 
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of his life, and the fortune which he left behind him, 
which, though large, had been yet larger, had he 
not raſhly and wantonly impaired it by innumerable 
projects, of which I know not that ever one ſucceeded, 

« The Gentleman's Magazine, which has now 
ſubſiſted fifty years, and ſtill continues to enjoy the 
_ favour of the world“, is one of the moſt ſucceſsful 
and lucrative pamphlets which literary hiſtory has 
upon record, and therefore deſerves, in this nara- 
tive, particular notice. 

Mr. Cave, when he formed the project, was far 
from expecting the ſucceſs which he found; and 
others had ſo little proſpect of its conſequence, that 
though he had for ſeveral years talked of his plan 
among printers and bookſellers, none of them thought 
it worth the trial, That they were nat reſtrained by 
virtue from the execution of another man's deſign, 
was ſufficiently apparent as ſoon as that deſign began 
to be gainful; for in a few years a multitude of ma- 
gazines aroſe and periſhed ; only the London Maga- 
zine, ſupported by a powerful aſſociation of book- 
ſellers, and circulated with all the art and all the 
cunning of trade, exempted itſelf from the general 
fate of Cave's invaders, and obtained, though not an 
equal, yet a conſiderable fale f. 

Cave now began to aſpire to popularity; and be- 
ing a greater lover of poetry than any other art, he 
ſometimes offered ſubjects for poems, and propoſed 
prizes for the beſt performers. The firſt prize was 
501. for which, being but newly acquainted with 

ir 

This was ſaid in the beginning of the year 1781; and may 
be now repeated. | 


+ The London Magazine ceaſed to exiſt in 1785. 
P 4 wealth, 
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wealth, and thinking the influence of 50 l. extremely 
great, he expected the firſt authors of the Kingdom to 
appear as competitors; and offered the allotment of 
the prize to the univerſities. But when the time 
came, no name was ſeen among the writers that had 
ever been ſeen before; the univerſities and ſeveral 
private men rejected the province of aſſigning the 
prize *. At all this Mr. Cave wondered for a while; 
but his natural judgment, and a wider acquaintance 
with the world, ſoon cured him of his aſtoniſhment, 
as of many other prejudices and errors. Nor have 
many men been ſeen raiſed by accident or induſtry to 
ſudden riches, that retained leſs of the meanneſs of 
their former ſtate, | 
He continued to improve his Magazine, and had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing its ſucceſs proportionate to 
his diligence, till in 1751, his wife died of an aſthma, 
He ſeemed not at firſt much affected by her death, 
but in a few days loſt his ſleep and his appetite, which 
he never recoyered ; but after having lingered about 
two years, with many viciſſitudes of amendment and 
relapſe, fell by drinking acid liquors into a diarrhoea, 
and afterwards into a kind of lethargick inſenſibility, 
in which one of the laſt acts of reaſon which he 
exerted was fondly to preſs the hand that is now 
writing this little narrative. He died on the 1oth of 
January 1754, having juſt concluded the twenty: 
third annual collection f, 1 
e 


* The determination was left to Dr. Cromwell Mortimer and 
Dr. Birch, and by the latter the award was made, which may be 
ſeen in the Gent. Mag. vol. vi. p. 59. 

+ Mr. Cave was buried in the church of St. James, Clerken- 

well, without an epitaph; but the following inſcription at Rugby» 
| from 
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He was a man of a large ſtature, not only tall but 
bulky, and was, when young, of remarkable ſtrength 
and activity. He was generally healthful, and ca- 
pable of much labour and long application; but in 
the latter years of his life was afflicted with the gout, 
which he endeayoured to cure or alleviate by a total 
abſtinence both from ſtrong liquors and animal food. 
From animal food he abſtained about four years, and 
from 


* 


r by * — „ 


from the pen of Dr. Hawkeſworth, is here tranſeribed from the 
„ Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer,“ p. 88. 
Near this place lies 
& The body of 
JOSEPH CAVE, 
Late of this pariſh; 
Who departed this Life Nov. 18, 1747, 
Aged 79 years. | 
He was placed by Providence in a humble ſtation ; 
But 
Induſtry abundantly ſupplied the wants of Nature, 
And 
Temperance bleſt him with 
Content and Wealth, 
As he was an affectionate Father, 
He was made happy in the decline of life 
By the deſerved eminence of his eldeſt Son 
EDWARD CAVE; 
Who without intereſt, fortune, or connection, 
By the native force of his own genius, 
Aſſiſted only by a clafſical education, 
Which he received at the Grammar-ſchool 
Of this T'own, 
Planned, executed, and eſtabliſhed 
A literary work, called 
THE : 
GCGENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
Whereby 
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from ſtrong liquors much longer; but the gout con. 
tinued unconquered, perhaps unabated. 

His reſolution and perſeverance were very uncom- 
mon ; in whatever he undertook, neither expence nor 
fatigue were able to repreſs him : but his conſtancy 
was calm, and to thoſe who did not know him ap. 

red faint and languid; but he always went for. 
ward, though he moved ſlowly. 

The ſame chilneſs of mind was obſervable in his 
converſation ; he was watching the minuteſt accent of 
thoſe whom he diſguſted by ſeeming inattention; and 
his viſitant was ſurprized when he came a ſecond 
time, by preparations to execute the ſcheme which he 


ſuppoſed never to have been heard. 
He 


\ 


] 


Whereby he acquir'd an ample fortune, 
The whole of which devolved to his family, 
Here alſo lies 
The body of Wir TIA Cave, 
| Second Son of the ſaid Jos EH Cave, 
Who died May 2, 1757, aged 62 years; 
And who having ſurvived his elder brother 
EpwarD Cavs, 

Inherited from him a competent eſtate ; 
And, in gratitude to his benefaQor, 


Ordered this monument to perpetuate his memory. 


He liv'd a patriarch in his numerous race, 

And ſhew'd in charity a Chriſtian's grace : 
Whate'er a friend or parent feels, he knew ; 
His hand was open and his heart was true; 

In what he gain'd and gave, he taught mankind, 
A grateful always is a generous mind. 

Here reſt his clay! his foul muſt ever reſt, 


Who bleſs'd when living, dying muſt be bleſt. 
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He was, conſiſtently with this general tranquillity of 


mind, a tenacious maintainer, though not a clamor- 
ous demander of his right. In his youth having 
ſummoned his feliow journeymen to conſert meaſures 
againſt the oppreſſion of their maſters, he mounted a 
kind of roſtrum, and harangued them ſo efficaciouſly, 
that they determined to reſiſt all future invaſions 
and when the ſtamp officers demanded to ſtamp the 
laſt half ſheet of the Magazines, Mr. Cave alone de- 
feated their claim, to which the proprietors of the 
rival. Magazines would meanly have ſubmitted. 

He was a friend rather eaſy and conſtant, than zea- 
lous and active; yet many inſtances might be given, 
where both his money and his diligence were employed 
liberally. for others. His enmity was in like manner 
cool and deliberate ; but though cool, it was not inſi- 
dious, and though deliberate, not pertinacious. 

His mental faculties were flow. He ſaw little at a 
time, but that little he ſaw with great exaQneſs, 


He was long in finding the right, but ſeldom failed 


to find it at laſt, His affections were not eaſily gain- 
ed, and his opinions not quickly diſcovered. His 
reſerve, as it might hide his faults, concealed his 
yirtues ; but ſuch he was, as they who beſt knew him 
have moſt lamented. 
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HARLES FREDERICK the preſent 

king of Pruſſia, whoſe actions and deſigns now 
keep Europe in attention, is the eldeſt ſon of Fre- 
derick William by Sophia Dorothea, daughter of 
George the Firſt king of England, He was born 
January 24, 1711-12. Of his early years nothing 
remarkable has been tranſmitted to us. As he ad- 
vanced towards manhood, he became remarkable by 
his diſagreement with his father. 

The late king of Pruſſia was of a diſpoſition vio- 
lent and arbitrary, of narrow views, and vehement 
paſſions, earneſtly engaged in little purſuits, or in 
ſchemes terminating in ſome ſpeedy conſequence, 
without any plan of laſting advantage to himſelf or 
his ſubje&s, or any proſpect of diſtant events. He 
was therefore always buſy though no effects of his 
activity ever appeared, and always eager though he 
had nothing to gain. His behaviour was to the laſt 
degree rough and ſavage. The leaſt provocation, 
whether deſigned or accidental, was returned by 
blows, which he did not always forbear to the queen 


and princeſſes. 
* Firſt printed in the Literary Magazine for 1756. 
| From 
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From ſuch a king and ſuch a father it was not any 
enormous violation of duty in the immediate heir of a 
kingdom ſometimes to differ in opinion, and to main- 
tain that difference with decent pertinacity. A prince 
of a quick ſagacity and comprehenſive knowledge 
muſt find many practices in the conduct of affairs 
which he could not approve, and ſome which he could 
ſcarcely forbear to oppoſe. 

The chief pride of the old king was to de maſter 
of the talleſt regiment in Europe. He therefore 
brought together from all parts men above the com- 
mon military ſtandard. To exceed the height of ſix 
feet was a certain recommendation to notice, and to 
approach that of ſeven a claim to diſtinction. Men 
will readily go where they are ſure to be careſſed; 
and he had therefore ſuch a collection of giants as 
perhaps was never ſeen in the world before. 

To review this towering regiment was his daily 
pleaſure, and to perpetuate it was ſo much his care, 
that when he met a tall woman, he immediately com- 
manded one of his Titanian retinue to marry her, 
that they might propagate procerity, and produce 
heirs to the father's habiliments. 

In all this there was apparent folly, but there was 
no crime. The tall regiment made a fine ſhew at 
an expence not much greater, when once it was col- - 
lected, than would have been beſtowed upon common 
men. But the king's military paſtimes were ſome- 
times more pernicious, He maintained a numerous 
army, of which he made no other uſe than to review 
and to talk of it; and when he, or perhaps his emiſ- 


 faries, ſaw a boy, whoſe form and ſprightlineſs pro- 


miſed a future ſoldier, he ordered a kind of badge 
to 
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to be put about his neck, by which he was marked 
out for the ſervice, like the ſons of Chriſtian captives 
in Turkey; and his parents were forbidden to deſtine 
him to any other mode of life. 

This was ſufficiently oppreſſive, but this was not 
the utmoſt of his tyranny. He had learned, though 
otherwiſe perhaps no very great politician, that to be 
rich was to be powerful ; but. that the riches of a 
king ought to be ſeen in the opulence of his ſubjects, 
he wanted either ability or benevolence to underſtand, 
He therefore raiſed exorbitant taxes from every kind 
of commodity and poſſeſſion, and piled up the mo- 
ney in his treafury, from which it iſſued no more. 
How the land which had paid taxes once was to pay 
them a ſecond time, how impoſts could be levied 
without commerce, or commerce continued without 
money, it was not his cuſtom to enquire. Eager to 
ſnatch at money, and delighted to count it, he felt 
new joy at every receipt, and thought himſelf en- 
riched by the impoveriſhment of his dominions. 

By which of theſe freaks of roy alty the prince was 
offended, or whether, as perhaps more frequently 
happens, the offences of which he complained were 
of a domeſtick and perſonal kind, it is not eaſy to 
diſcover. But his reſentment, whatever was its cauſe, 
roſe ſo high, that he reſolved not only to leave his 
father's court, but his territories, and to ſeek a re- 
fuge among the neighbouring or kindred princes, It 
is generally believed that his intention was to come to 
England, and live under the protection of his uncle, 
till his father's death, or change of conduct, ſhould 


give him wr ads to return. 


His 
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His deſign, whatever it was, he concerted with 
an officer in the army whoſe name was Kat, a man 
in whom he placed great confidence, and whom, 
having choſen him for the companion of his flight, 
he neceflarily truſted with the preparatory meaſures, 
A prince cannot leave his country with the ſpeed of 
a meaner fugitive. Something was to be provided, 
and ſomething to be adjuſted, And; whether Kat 
found the agency of others neceſſary, and therefore 


vas conſtrained to admit ſome partners of the ſe» 
cret ; whether levity or vanity incited him to diſ- 


burden himſelf of a truſt that ſwelled in his boſom, 
or to ſhew to a friend or miſtreſs his own import- 
ance; or whether it be in itſelf difficult for princes to 
tranſact any thing in ſecret ; fo it was, that the king 
was informed of the intended flight, and the prince 
and his favourite, a little before the time ſettled for 
their departure, were arreſted, and confined in dit- 
terent places. 

The life of princes is ſeldom in danger, the hazard 
of their irregularities falls only on thoſe whom am- 
bition or affection combines with them. The king, 
alter an impriſonment of ſome time, ſet his fon at 
liberty; but poor Kat was ordered to be tried for a 
capital crime. The court examined the cauſe, and 
acquitted him; the king remanded him to a ſecond: 
trial, and obliged his judges to condemn him. In con- 
ſequence of the ſentence: thus tyrannically extorted, 
he was publickly beheaded, leaving behind him ſome 
papers of reflections made in the priſon, which were 
afterwards printed, and among others an admonition 
to the prince, for whoſe ſake he ſuffered, not to foſter 

In 
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in himſelf the opinion of deſtiny; for: that a Proyi 
dence is diſcoverable in every thing round us. 
This cruel proſecution of a man who had com- 
mitted no crime, but by compliance with influence 
not eaſily to be reſiſted, was not the only act by which 
the old king irritated his ſon. A lady with whom the 
prince was ſuſpected of intimacy, perhaps more than 
virtue allowed. was ſeized, I know not upon what 
accuſation, and, by the king's order, notwithſtanding 
all the reaſon of decency and tenderneſs that operate 
in other countries, and other judicatures, was pub- 
lickly whipped in the ſtreets of Berlin. 
At laſt, that the prince might feel the power of 

a king and a father in its utmoſt rigour, he was in 
1733 married againſt his will to the princeſs Eliza- 
betha Chriſtina of Brunſwick Lunenburg Beveren. 
He married her indeed at his father's command, but 
without profeſſing for her either eſteem or affection, 
and, conſidering the claim of parental authority fully 
ſatisfied by the external ceremony, obſtinately and 
perpetually during the life of his father refrained from 
her bed. The poor princels lived about ſeven years 
in the court of Berlin, in a ſtate which the world 
has not often ſeen, a wite without a huſband, mar- 
ried ſo far as to engage her perſon to a man who did 
not deſire her affection, and of whom it was doubt- 
ful whether he thought himſelf reſtrained from the 
power of repudiation by an act performed under evi- 
dent compulſion. 

Thus he lived ſecluded from publick buſineſs, in 
contention with his father, in alienation from his 


wife. This ſtate of uneaſineſs he found the only 
means 
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means of ſoftening. He diverted his mind from 


the ſcenes about him by - ſtudies and liberal-amuſe- 
ments. The ſtudies of princes ſeldom produce 


great effects, for princes- draw with meaner mortals 


the lot of underſtanding ;- and ſince of many ſtudents 
not more than one can be hoped to advance far to- 


wards perfection, it is ſcarcely to be expected that 
we ſhould find that one a prince; that the deſire of 


ſcience ſhould overpower in any mind the love of 


pleaſure when it is always preſent or always within 
call; that laborious meditation ſhould be preferred 
in the days of youth to amuſements and feſtivity ; 
or that -perſeverance ſhould preſs forward in con- 
tempt of flattery; and that he, in whom moderate 
acquiſitions would be extolled as prodigies, ſhould 
exact from himſelf that excellence of which the 
whole world conſpires to ſpare him the neceſſity. 
In every great performance, perhaps in every 
great character, part is the- gift of nature, part the 
contribution of accident, and part, very often not the 
greateſt part, the effect of voluntary election, and re- 
gular deſign. The king of Pruſſia was undoubtedly 
born with more than common abilities ; but that he 
has cultivated them with more than common dili- 
gence was probably the effect of his peculiar condi- 
tion, of that which he * conſidered as cruelty 
and misfortune. J 

In this long interval of e and obſcurity 
he acquired {kill in the mathematical ſciences, ſuch as 
is faid to put him on the level. with thoſe who have 
made them the buſineſs of their lives. This is pro- 
bably to ſay too much: the acquiſitions of kings are 
always magnified. His ſkill in poetry and in the 
Vol. XII. Q French 
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French language have been loudly praiſed by Vol. 

taire, a judge without exception, if his honeſty were 
equal to his knowledge. Muſick he not only under- 
ſtands but practiſes on the German flute in the 
higheſt perfection; fo that; according to the regal 
cenſure of Philip of Macedon, he may be aſhamed 
to play ſo well. 

He may be ſaid to owe to the difficulties of his 
youth an advantage leſs frequently obtained by 
princes than literature and mathematicks. The ne. 

ceſſity of paſſing his time without pomp, and of par. 
taking of the pleaſures and labours of a lower ſtation, 
made him acquainted with the various forms of life, 
and with the genuine paſſions, intereſts, deſires, and 
diſtreſſes, of mankind. Kings without this help from 
temporary infelicity ſee the world in a miſt, which 
magnifies every thing near them, and bounds their 
view to a narrow compals, which few are able to ex- 
tend by the mere force of curioſity. I have always 
K thought that what Cromwell had more than our law. 
fal kings, he owed to the private condition in which 
he firſt entered the world, and in which he long con- 
tinued ; in that ſtate he learned his art of ſecret trans 
ſaction, and the knowledge by which he was able to 
oppoſe zeal to zeal, and make one TE deſtroy 
another. 

The king of Pruſſia gained the ſame arts, and, 
deing born to fairer opportunities of uſing them, 
brought to the throne the knowledge of a private 
man without the guilt of uſurpation. Of this general 

acquaintance with the world there may be found 
' ſome traces in his whole life. His converſation is 
"like that of other men upon common topics, his let - 

ters 
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ters have an air of familiar elegance, and his whole 


conduct is that of a man who has to do with men, 


and who is ignorant what motives will prevail over 


friends or enemies. 

In 1740 the old king fell ſick, and poke and 
acted in his illneſs with his uſual turbulence and 
roughneſs, reproaching his phyſicians in the groſſeſt 
terms with their unſkilfulneſs and impotence, and 
imputing to their ignorance or wickedneſs the. pain 
which their preſcriptions failed to relieve. Theſe in. 
ſults they bore with the ſubmiſſion which is com- 
monly paid to deſpotick monarchs; till at laſt the 
celebrated Hoffman was conſulted, who failing like 
the reſt to give eaſe to his majeſty, was like the 
reſt treated with injurious language. Hoffman, con- 
ſcious of his own merit, replied, that he could not 
bear reproaches which he did not deſerve; that he 


had tried all the remedies that art could ſupply, or 


nature could admit; that he was indeed a profeſſor 
by his majeſty's bounty ; but that, if his abilities or 
integrity were doubted, he was willing to leave not 
only the univerſity but the kingdom, and that he 
could not be driven into any place where the name 
of Hoffman would want reſpeQ. ' The king, however 
unaccuſtomed to ſuch returns, was ſtruck with convic. 
tion of his own indecency, told Hoffman that he had 
ſpoken well, and requeſted him to continue his at- 
tendance. 

The king, finding his diſtemper gaining upon his 
ſtrength, grew at laſt ſenſible that his end was ap- 
proaching, and, .ordering the prince to be called to 
his bed, laid ſeveral injunctions upon him, of which 


one was to perpetuate the tall regiment by continual. 
Q 4 | recruits, 
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recruits, and another to receive his eſpouſed wife, 
The prince gave him a reſpectful anſwer, but wiſely 
-avoided to diminiſh his own right or power by an 
abſolute promiſe; and the king died uncertain of the 
fate of the tall regiment. 
The young king began his reign with wels ex. 
pectations, which he has yet ſurpaſſed. His father's 
faults produced many advantages to the firſt years of 
his reign. He had an army of ſeventy thouſand men 
well diſciplined, without any imputation of ſeverity 
to himſelf, and was maſter of a vaſt treaſure without 
the crime or reproach of raiſing it. It was publickly 
ſaid in our houſe of commons, that he had eight 
millions ſterling of our money; but I believe, he 
that ſaid it had not conſidered how difficultly eight 
millions would be found in all the Pruſſian domi- 
nions. Men judge of what they do not ſee by that 
which they ſee. We are uſed to talk in England of 
millions with great familiarity, and imagine 'that 
there is the ſame affluence of money in other coun- 
tries, in countries whoſe manufactures are 1 and 
commerce little. | 
Every man's firſt cares are dere domeſtick. 
The king, being now no longer under influence or 
its appearance, determined how to act towards the 
unhappy lady who had poſſeſſed for ſeven years' the 
empty title of the princeſs of Pruſſia: The papers 
of thoſe times exhibited the converſation of their firſt 
interview; as if the king, who plans ' campaigns in 
ſilence, would not accommodate a difference with his 
wife, but with writers of news admitted: as witneſſes. 
It is certain that he received her as queen, but whe- 
ther he treats her as a vife i is yet in diſpute. 


In 
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In a few days his reſolution was known with re- 
gard to-the-tall regiment; for ſome recruits being 
offered him, he rejected them; and this body of 
giants, by continued diſregard, mouldered away. 

He treated his mother with great reſpe&, ordered 
that ſhe ſhould bear the title of Queen- mother, and 
that, inſtead of addreſſing him as His Maye/fty, ſhe 
ſhould only call him Son. 

As: he was-paſling ſoon after between Berlin and 
Potſdam, a thouſand boys who had been marked out 
for military ſervice, ſurrounded his coach, and: cried 
out,“ Merciful king, deliver us from our.ſlavery.”” 
He promiſed them their liberty, and ordered the 
next day that the badge ſhould be taken off. : 

He ſtill continued that correſpondence | with: 
learned men which he began when he was prince; 
and the eyes of all ſcholars, a race of mortals formed 
for dependance, were upon him, as'a man likely to 
renew the times of patronage,' and to emulate ths 
bounties of Lewis the Fourteenth, 

It ſoon appeared that he was- reſolved to govern 
with very little miniſterial aſſiſtance : he took cogni- 
zance of every thing with his own eyes ; declared 
that in all contrarieties of intereſt between him and 
his ſubje&s, the publick good ſhould have the pre- 
ference; and in one of the firſt exertions of regal 
power baniſhed the prime miniſter and favourite of 
his father, as one that had n bis bw wh and 
abuſed his truſt. 

He then declared his reſolution to grant a Py 
toleration of religion, and among other liberalities of 
conceſſion allowed the profeſſion of Free Maſonry. 


It is | the great taint of his character, that he has 


Q 3 given 
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given Treaſon to doubt, whether this toleration is the 


effect of charity ar indifference, whether he means to 
ſupport good men of every religion, or conſiders all 


religions as equally good. 
There had ſubſiſted for ſome time in Pruſſia an 
Aer called the Order for favaur, which, according 
to its denomination, had been conferred with very 
little diſtinction. The king inſtituted the Order far 
merit, with which he honoured thoſe whom he con. 
fidered as deſerving. There were ſome who thought 
their merit not ſuthciently recompenſed by this new 
title; but he was not very ready to grant pecuniary 
rewards. Thoſe who were moſt in his favour he 
ſometimes preſented with ſnuff-boxes, on which wag 
inſcribed Amitie augmente le prix. | 
He was however charitable if not liberal, for he 
ordered the magiſtrates of the ſeveral diſtricts to be 
very attentive to the relief of the poor; and if the 
funds eſtabliſhed for that uſe were not ſufficient, per- 
mitted that the deficiency ſhould be ſupplied out of 
the revenues of the town. | 
One of his firſt cares was the adyancement of 
learning, Immediately upon his acceſſion, he wrote 
to Rollin and Voltaire, that he deſired the continu. 
ance of their friendſhip; and ſent for Mr. Mauper- 
tuis, the principal of the French academicians, who 
paſſed a winter in Lapland, to verify, by the menſus 
ration of a degree near the Pole, the Newtonian doc. 
trine of the form of the earth. He requeſted of 
Maupertuis to come to Berlin, to ſettle an academy, 
in terms of great ardour and great condeſcenſion. 
At the ſame time, he ſhewed the world that lite- 
rary amuſements were not likely, as has more than 
once 
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once happened to royal ſtudents, to withdraw him 
from the care of the kingdom, or make him forget 
his intereſt, - He began by reviving a claim to 
Herſtal and Hermal, two diſtricts in the poſſeſſion 
of the biſhop of Liege. When he ſent his commiſ- 
lary to demand the homage of the inhabitants, they 
refuſed him admiſſion, declaring that they acknow- 
ledged no ſovereign but the biſhop, The king then 
wrote a letter to the biſhop, in which he complained 
of the violation of his right, and the contempt of his 
authority, charged the prelate with countenancing 
the late act of diſobedience, and required an nabeer 
in two days. 

In three days the anſwer was ſent, in which the 
biſhop founds his claim to the two lordſhips upon a 
grant of Charles the Fifth, guarantied by France and 
Spain; alledges that his predeceſſors had enjoyed 
this grant above a century, and that he never in- 
tended to infringe the rights of Pruſſia; but as the 
houſe of Brandenburg had always made ſome preten. 
ſions to that territory, he was willing to do what 
other biſhops had offered, to purchaſe that claim for 
an hundred thouſand crowns. 

To every man that knows the ſtate of the feudal 
countries, the intricacy of their pedigrees, the con- 
fuſion of their alliances, and the different rules of in. 
heritance that prevail in different places, it will appear 
evident, that of reviving antiquated claims there can 
be no end, and that the poſſeſſion of a century is-a 
better title than can commonly be produced. 80 
long a preſcription ſuppoſes an acquieſcence in the 
other claimants; and that acquieſcence ſuppoſes alfa 
ſome reaſon, perhaps now unknown, for which the 
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claim was forborn. Whether this rule could be eon. 
ſidered as valid in the controverſy between theſe ſo. 
vereigns may however be doubted,” for the biſhop's 
anſwer ſeems to imply, that the title of the houſe of 
Brandenburg had been kept alive by repeated claims, 
though the ſeizure of the territory had been ee 
forborn. 

The king did not ſuffer his claim to be ſubjedted 
to any altercations, but; having publiſhed a declara- 
tion in which he charged the biſhop with violence 
and injuſtice, and remarked that the feudal laws al- 
lowed every man, whoſe poſſeſſion was withheld from 
him, to enter it with an armed force, he immediately 
diſpatched two thouſand ſoldiers into the controverted 
countries, where they lived without controul, exer- 
ciſing every kind of military tyranny, till the cries of 
the inhabitants. forced the biſhop to relinquiſh them 
to the quiet government of Pruſſia. - 

This was but a petty acquiſition ; the time was 
now come when the king of Pruſſia was to form and 
execute greater deſigns. * On the gth of October 
1740, half Europe was thrown into confuſion by the 
death of Charles the Sixth, emperor of Germany, by 
whoſe death all the hereditary dominions of the houſe 
of Auſtria. deſcended, according to the pragmatick 
ſanction, to his eldeſt daughter, who was married to 
the duke of Lorrain, at the time of the N 
death, duke of Tuſcany. | 
Buy how many ſecurities the . fanRion Was 
fortified, and how little it was regarded when thoſe 
ſecurities became neceffary: how many claimants 
ſtarted up at once to the · ſeveral dominions of the 
houſe of Auſtria: how yehemently their pretenſions 

| Were 
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were enforced, and how many invaſions were tlireat- 
ened or attempted: the diſtreſſes of the emperor's 
daughter, known for ſeveral years by the title only'of 
the Queen of Hungary, "becauſe Hungary was the 
only country to which her claim had not been diſ- 
puted : the firmneſs with which ſhe ſtruggled with her 
difficulties, and the good fortune by which ſhe ſur- 
mounted them : the narrow plan of this eſſay will not 
ſuffer me to relate. Let them be told by ſome other 
writer of more leiſure and wider intelligence. | 

Upon the emperor's death, many of the German 
princes fell upon the Auſtrian territories as upon x 
dead carcaſe, to be diſmembered among them with. 
out reſiſtance: Among theſe, with whatever juſtice, 
certainly with very little generoſity, was the king of 
Pruſſia, who, having aſſembled his troops, as was 
imagined to ſupport the pragmatick ſanction, on*a 
ſudden entered Sileſia with thirty thouſand men, pub- 
lining a declaration, in which he diſclaims any deſig 
of injuring the rights of the houſe of Auſtria; but 
urges his claim to Sileſia, as riſing from ancient con- 
ventions of family and confralernity betebeen the houſe 
if Brandenburg and the princes of Silefia, and other 
honourable titles. He ſays, the feat of being defeated' 
by other pretenders to the Auſtrian dominions, 
obliged him to enter Sileſia without any previous ex- 
poſtulation with the queen, and that he ſhall frenu- 
ouſly eſpoufe the intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria. 

Such a declaration was, I believe, in the opinion 
of all Europe, nothing leſs than the aggravation- of 
hoſtility by inſult, and was received by the Auſtrians 
with ſuitable indignation. The king purſued his 
7 marched forward, and in the trontiers of Si- 


leſia 
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leſia made a ſpeech to his followers, in which he told 
them, that he conſidered them rather as friends 
than ſubjects, that the troops of Brandenburg had 
deen always eminent for their bravery, that they 
«would always fight in bis preſence, and that he 
« would recompence thoſe who ſhould diſtinguiſh 
« themſelves in his ſervice, rather as a father than 
« as a king.“ 

The civilities of the great are neyer thrown away. 
The ſoldiers would naturally follow ſuch a leader with 
alacrity; eſpecially becauſe they expected no oppoſi- 
tion: but human expectations are frequently deceived. 

Entering thus ſuddenly into a country which he was 

ſuppoſed rather likely to protect than to invade, he 
acted for ſome time with abſolute authority; but 
ſuppoſing that this ſubmiſſion would not always laſt, 
he endeavoured to perſuade the queen to a ceſſion of 
Sileſia, imagining that ſhe would eaſily be perſuaded 
to yield what was already loſt. He therefore ordered 
his miniſters to declare at Vienna, „that he was 
e ready to guaranty all the German dominions of 
« the houſe of Auſtria: that he would conclude a 
de treaty with Auſtria, Ruſſia, and the Maritime 
« powers: that he would endeavour that the duke of 
& Lorrain ſhould be elected emperor, and believed 
cc that he could accompliſh it: that he would imme- 
5 diately advance to the queen two millions of flo- 
« fins: that, in recompenſe for all this, he * 
“ Sileſia to be yielded to him.“ 

Theſe ſeem not to be the offers of a prince very 
much convinced of his own right. He afterwards 
moderated his claim, and ordered his miniſter to 


hint at Vienna, that half of Sileſia would content Mes 
* 
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The queen anſwered, that though the king al- 
ledged, as his reaſon for entering Silefia, the danger 
of the Auſtrian territories'from other pretenders, and 
endeavoured to perſuade. her to give up part of her 
poſſeſſions for the preſervation of the reſt, it was 
evident that he was the firſt and only invader, and 
that, till he entered in a hoſtile manner, all her 
eſtates were unmoleſted. | 

To his promiſes of aſſiſtance ſhe replied, * that 
« ſhe ſet an high value on the king of Pruſſia's 
« friendſhip ; but that he was already obliged to aſſiſt 
her againſt invaders, both by the golden bull, and 
« the pragmatick ſanction, of which he was a gua- 
« rantee; and that, if theſe ties were of no force, .ſhe 
„ knew not what to hope from other engagements.” 
Of his affers of alliances with Ruſſia and the Mari- 
time powers, ſhe obſerved, that it could be never fit 
to alienate her dominions for the conſolidation of an 
alliance formed only to keep them intire. 

With regard to his intereſt in the election of an 
emperor, ſhe expreſſed her gratitude in ſtrong terms; 
but added, that the election ought to be free, and 
that it muſt be neceſſarily embarraſſed by contentions 
thus raiſed in the heart of the empire. Of the pecus 
niary aſſiſtance propoſed ſhe remarks, that no prince 
ever made war to oblige another to take money,. and 
that the contributions already levied in Sileſia exceed 
the two millions offered as its purchaſe. 

She concluded, that as ſhe values the king's friend, 
ſhip, ſhe was willing to purchaſe it by any compli» 
ance but the diminution of her dominions, and ex- 
horted him to perform his part in ſupport of the 
pragmatick ſanction. 


The 
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The king, finding negociation thus ineffectual, 
puſhed forward his inroads, and now began to ſhow 
how ſecretly he could take his meaſures. When he 
called a council of war, he propoſed the queſtion i in a 
few words: all his generals wrote their opinions in 
his preſence upon ſeparate papers, which he carried 
away, and, examining them in private, formed his 
reſolution without imparting it otherwiſe Wag by his 
orders. 

He began, not without e to ſeize firſt upon 
the eſtates of the clergy, an order every where neceſ. 
fary, and every where envied. He plundered the 
convents of their ſtores of proviſion ; and told them, 
that he neyer had heard of any minen erected by 
the apoſtles, 

This inſult was mean, becauſe it was unjuſt 3 but 
thoſe who could not refiſt were obliged to bear it, 
He proceeded in his expedition ; and a detachment of 
his troops took Jablunca, one of the ſtrong places of 
Sileſia, which was ſoon after abandoned, for want of 
proviſions, which the Auſtrian huſſars, who were 
now in motion, were buſy to interrupt. ; 

One of the moſt remarkable events of the Sileſia 
war, was the conqueſt of Great Glogaw, which was 
taken by an aſſault in the dark, headed by prince 
Leopold of Anhault Deflau. They arrived at the 
foot of the fortifications about twelve at night, and 
in two hours were maſters of the place. In attempts 
of this kind many accidents happen which cannot be 
heard without ſurpriſe. Four Pruſſian grenadiers 
who had climbed the ramparts, miſſing their own 
company, met an Auſtrian captain with fifty- tuo 
men : they were at firſt frighted, and were about to 

retreat; 
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retreat; but, gathering courage, commanded the 


Auſtrians to lay down their arms, and in the terror of 
darkneſs and confuſion were unexpectedly obeyed. 

At the fame time a conſpiracy to kill or carry 
away the king of Pruſſia was ſaid to be diſcovered. 
The Pruſſians publiſhed a memorial, in which the 
Auſtrian court was accuſed of employing emiſſaries 
and aſſaſſins againſt the king; and it was alleged, in 
direct terms, that one of them had confeſſed himſelf 
obliged by oath to deſtroy him, whichroath had been 
given him in an Aulic council in hs ann of the 
6 of Lorrain. 

Io this the Auſtrians el 9 that the cha- 
« racter of the queen and duke was too well known 
“ not to deſtroy the force of fuch an accuſation, 
e that the tale of the confeſſion was an impoſture, 
« and that no ſuch attempt was ever made.“ 
Each party was now inflamed, and orders were 
given to the Auſtrian general to hazard a battle. The 


two armies met at Molwitz, and parted without a 


complete victory on either fide. The Auſtrians 
quitted the field in good order; and the:king of 


Pruſſia rode away upon the firſt diſorder of his troops, 
without waiting for the laſt event. This attention to 
his perfonal ſafety has not yet been forgotten. 


After this there was no action of much importance. 


But the king of Pruſſia, irritated by oppoſition, 
transferred his intereſt in the election to. the duke of 


Bavaria; and the queen of Hungary, now attacked 
by France, Spain, and Bavaria, was obliged to make 


peace with him at the expence of half Sileſia, with- 
out procuring thoſe — which were once of- 
_ F EY | 
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To enlarge dominions has been the boaſt of many 
_ princes; to diffuſe happineſs and ſecurity through 
wide regions has been granted to few. The king — 
Pruſſia has aſpired to both theſe honours, and en- 
deavoured to join the praiſe of legiſlator to that of 
conqueror. 

To ſettle property, to ſuppreſs falſe claims, and 
to regulate the adminiſtration of civil and criminal 
Juſtice, are attempts ſo difficult and ſo uſeful, that! 
ſhall willingly ſuſpend or contract the hiſtory of 
battles and ſieges, to give a larger account of this 
pacifick enterprize. 

That the king of Pruſſia has conſidered the nature, 
and the reaſons of laws, with more attention than is 
common to princes, appears from his diſſertation on 
the Reaſons for enacting and repealing Laws ; a piece 
which yet deſerves notice, rather as a proof of good 
inclination than of great ability: for there is nothing 
to be faund in it more than the moſt obvious books 
may ſupply, or the weakeſt intelle& diſcover. Some 
of his obſervations are juſt and uſeful ; but upon ſuch 
a ſubje& who can think without often thinking right ? 
It is however not to be omitted, that he appears al- 
ways propenſe towards the fide of mercy. If a 
cc poor man,“ ſays he, © ſteals in his want a watch, 
« or a few pieces, from one to whom the loſs is in- 
« conſiderable, is this a reaſon for condemning him 
e to death!“ 

He regrets that the laws againſt duels have been 
ineffectual; and is of opinion, that they can ne- 
ver attain their end, unleſs the princes of Europe 
ſhall agree not to afford an aſylum to duelliſts, and 
to puniſh all who ſhall infult their equals either by 
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word, deed, or writing. He ſeems to ſuſpect this 
fcheme of being chimerical. Yet why,” ſays he, 
« ſhould not perſonal quarrels be ſubmitted to judges, 
« as well as queſtions of poſſeſſion ? and why ſhould 
« not a congreſs be appointed for the general good 
« of mankind, as well as for ſo many purpoſes of leſs 


importance?“ 


He declares himſelf with great ardour againſt the 
uſe of torture, and by ſome miſinformation charges 
the Engliſh that they ſtil] retain it. | 

It is perhaps impoſlible to review the laws of any 
country without diſcovering - many defects and many 
ſuperfluities. Laws often continue, when their rea- 
ſons have ceaſed. Laws made for the firſt ſtate of 
the ſociety continue unaboliſhed, when the general 
form of life is changed. Parts of the judicial pro- 
cedure, which were at firſt only accidental, become 
in time eſſential; and formalities are accumulated on 
each other, till the art of litigation requires more 
ſtudy, than the diſcovery of right. 

The king of Pruſſia, examining the inſtitutions of 


| his own country, thought them ſuch as could only be 


amended by a general abrogation, and the eſtabliſh. 
ment of a new body of law, to which he gave the 
name of the Cops FRRDERI YE, which is compriſed 
in one volume of no great bulk, and muſt therefore 
unavoidably contain general poſitions, to be accom- 
modated to particular caſes by the wiſdom and in- 
tegrity of the courts. To embarraſs juſtice by mul- 
tiplicity of laws, or to hazard it by confidence in 
Judges, ſeem to be the oppoſite rocks on which all 


avil inſtirutions have been wrecked, and between 


which 
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which legiſlative wiſdom has never a n an n 
paſſage. 
Of this new ſyſtem of laws, a as it is, a 
fall aecount cannot be expected in theſe memoirs; 
but, that curioſity may not be diſmiſſed without ſome 
gratification, it has been thought proper to epito. 
miſe the king's plan for the reformation of his courts. 
„ The differences which ariſe between members 
« of the ſame ſociety, may be terminated by a volun- 
ic tary agreement between the parties, * arbitration, 
« or by a judicial proceſs. 
e The two firſt methods produce more frequently 
& 4 temporary, ſuſpenſion of diſputes than a final ter- 
« mination. Courts of juſtice are therefore neceſ- 
4 fary, with a ſettled method of procedure, of which 
« the moſt ſimple is to cite the parties, to hear their 
« pleas, and diſmiſs them with immediate deciſion. 
4 This however is in many caſes impracticable, 
« and in others is ſo ſeldom practiſed, that it is fre- 
« quent rather to incur loſs than to ſeek for legal 
ge reparation, by entering a labyrinth of which there 
« js no end. 
This tediouſneſs of ſuits keeps the parties in 
« diſquiet and perturbation, rouſes and perpetuates 
« animoſities, exhauſts. the litigants by expence, re- 
« tards the progreſs of their fortune, and ee 
« ſtrangers from ſettling. 


 «« Theſe inconveniencies, with which the beſt regu- £ 
« lated polities of Europe are embarraſſed, muſt be 8 
« removed, not by the total prohibition. of ſuits, 5 
« which is impoſſible, but by contraction of proceſſes; f 


6c by opening an ealy way for the Ss [4 T: 
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« (ruth, and removing all obſtructions by which it is 
« concealed. 

« The ordonance of 1667, by which Lewis the 
« Fourteenth eſtabliſhed an uniformity of procedure 
« through all his courts, has been conſidered as one 
« of the greateſt benefits of his reign. 

« The king of Pruſſia, obſerving that each of his 
« provinces had a different method of judicial proce- 
« dure, propoſed to reduce them all to one form; 
„ which being tried with ſucceſs in Pomerania, a 
« province remarkable for contention, he after- 
« wards extended to all his dominions, ordering the 
6 judges to inform him of any difficulties which aroſe 
« from it. | 

« Some ſettled method is neceſlary in judicial pro- 
« cedures. Small and ſimple cauſes might be de- 
« cided upon the oral pleas of the two parties appear- 
ing before the judge: but many caſes are ſo en- 
e tangled and perplexed as to require all the ſkill 
and abilities of thoſe who devote their lives to the 
« ſtudy of the law. 

«© Advocates, or men who can underſtand and ex- 
plain the queſtion to be diſcuſſed, are therefore 
© neceflary. But theſe men, inſtead of endeavouring 
to promote juſtice and diſcover truth, have exerted 
their wits in the defence of bad cauſes, by forgeries 
« of facts, and fallacies of argument. 

* To remedy this evil, the king has ordered an 
inquiry into the qualifications of the advocates. All 
* thoſe who practiſe without a regular admiſſion, or 
* who can be convicted of diſingenuous practice, are 
* diſcarded. And the judges are commanded to 
* examine which of the cauſes now depending have 
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advocates, and to diſmiſs thoſe who hall appear 
culpable. 

„When advocates are too numerous to live by 
honeſt practice, they buſy themſelves in exciting 
diſputes, and diſturbing the community: the num- 
ber of theſe to be employed in each court is there. 


fore fixed. 


“ The reward of the advocates is fixed with due 
regard to the nature of the cauſe, and the labour 
required; but not a penny is received by them till 
the ſuit is ended, that it may be their intereſt, as 
well as that of the clients, to ſhorten the proceſs. 
« No advocate is admitted in petty courts, ſmall 
towns, or villages; where the poverty of the people, 
and for the moſt part the low value of the matter 
conteſted, make diſpatch abſolutely neceſſary. In 
thoſe places the parties ſhall appear in perſon, and 
the judge make a ſummary deciſion. 

There muſt likewiſe be allowed a ſubordination 
of tribunals, and a power of appeal. No judge is 
ſo ſkilful and attentive as not ſometimes to err. 
Few are ſo honeſt as not ſometimes to be partial. 
Petty judges would become inſupportably tyranni- 


* cal if they were not reſtrained by the fear of a ſu- 


perior judicature ; and their deciſion would be neg- 
ligent or arbitrary if they were not in danger of 
ſeeing them examined and cancelled. 

„The right of appeal muſt be reſtrained, that 
cauſes may not be transferred without end from 


court to court ; and a peremptory deciſion mult at 
laſt be made. 
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« When an appeal is made to a higher court, 
ce the appellant is allowed only four weeks to frame 
« his bill, the judge of the lower court being to 
« tranſmit to the higher all the evidences and inform- 
« ations. If upon the firſt view of the cauſe thus 
“ opened, it ſhall appear that the appeal was made 
« without juſt cauſe, the firſt ſentence ſhall be con- 
« firmed without citation of the defendant. If any 
« new evidence ſhall appear, or any doubts ariſe, 
both the parties ſhall be heard. 

In the diſcuſſion of cauſes altercation muſt be 
« allowed; yet to altercation ſome limits muſt be 
« put. There are therefore allowed a bill, an an- 
« ſwer, a reply, and a rejoinder, to be delivered in 
« writing. 

« No cauſe is allowed to be heard in more than 
« three different courts. To further the firſt deci- 
« ſion, every advocate is enjoined, under ſevere penal- 
« ties, not to begin a ſuit till he has collected all the 
« neceſſary evidence. If the firſt court has decided 
« in an unſatisfactory manner, an appeal may be 
% made to the ſecond, and from the ſecond to the 
« third, The proceſs in each appeal is limited to 
“ ſix months. The third court may indeed paſs an 
“ erroneous judgment; and then the injury is with- 
« out redreſs. But this objection is without end, 
« and therefore without force. No method can be 
“found of preſerving humanity from error ; but of 
« conteſt there muſt ſome time be an end; and he, 
* who thinks himſelf injured for want of an appeal to 
« fourth court, muſt "conſider himſelf as ſuffering 
for the public. 
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«There is a ſpecial advocate appointed for the 
cc poor. | 

<« The attorneys, who had formerly the care of 
e collecting evidence, and of adjuſting all the preli- 
c minaries of a ſuit, are now totally diſmiſſed ; the 
« whole affair is put into the hands of the advo- 
<« cates, and the office of an attorney is annulled for 
«ever. * 

« If any man is hindered by ſome lawful im- 
ce pediment from attending his ſuit, time will be 
« granted him upon the repreſentation of his 
a 

Such is the order according to which civil juſtice 
is adminiſtered through the extenſive dominions of 
the king of Pruſſia; which, if it exhibits nothing 
very ſubtle or profound, affords one proof more 
that the right is eaſily diſcovered, and that men do 
not ſo often want ability to find, as willingneſs to 
practiſe it. 

We now return to the war. 

The time at which the queen of Hungary was 
willing to purchaſe peace by the reſignation of Sile- 
ſha, though it came at laſt, was not come yet. She 
had all the ſpirit, though not all the power of her 
anceſtors, and could not bear the thought of loſing 
any part of her patrimonual dominions to the ene- 
mies, which the opinion of her weaknels raiſed every 
where againſt her. 

In the beginning of the year 1742, the elector of 
Bavaria was inveſted with the imperial dignity, ſup- 
ported by the arms of France, maſter of the kingdom 
of Bohemia; and 3 with the elector Pala- 
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tine, and the elector of Saxony, who claimed Mora- 
via; and with the king of Pruſſia, who was in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Sileſia. 

Such was the ſtate of the queen of Hungary, 
preſſed on every ſide, and on every ſide preparing 
for reſiſtance: ſhe yet refuſed all offers of accommo- 
dation, for every prince ſet peace at a price which ſhe 
was not yet ſo far humbled as to pay. 

The king of Pruſha was among the moſt zealous 
and forward in the confederacy againſt her. He pro- 
miſed to ſecure Bohemia to the emperor, and Mora- 
via to the elector of Saxony; and, finding no ene- 
my in the field able to reſiſt him, he returned to 
Berlin, and left Schwerin his general to proſecute the 
conqueſt. 

The Pruſſians in the midſt of winter took Olmutz, 
the capital of Moravia, and laid the whole country 
under contribution. The cold then hindered them 
from action, and they only blocked up the fortreſſes 
of Brinn and Spielberg. 

In the ſpring, the king of Pruſſia came again into 
the field, and undertook the ſiege of Brinn; but upon 
the approach of prince Charles of Lorrain retired 
from before it, and quitted Moravia, leaving only a 
garriſon in the capital. 

The condition of the queen of Hungary was now 
changed. She was a few months before without mo- 
ney, without troops, incircled with enemies. The 
Bavarians had entered Auſtria, Vienna was threat- 
ened with a ſiege, and the queen left it to the fate 
of war, and retired into Hungary, where ſhe was re- 
ceived with zeal and affection, not unmingled how- 

ever with that negle& which muſt always be borne 
22 by 
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by greatneſs in diſtreſs. She bore the diſreſpe& of - 
her ſubjects with the fame firmneſs as the outrages 
of her enemies; and at laſt perſuaded the Engliſh 
not to deſpair of ber preſervation, by not deſpairing | 
herſelf. 

Voltaire in his late hiſtory has aſſerted, that a large 
ſum was raiſed for her ſuccour, by voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions of the Engliſh ladies. It is the great failing of 
a {trong imagination to catch greedily at wonders, 
He was miſinformed, and was perhaps unwilling to 
learn by a ſecond enquiry, a truth leſs ſplendid and 
amuſing. A contribution was by news-writers, upon 
their own authority, fruitleſly, and, I think, illegally 
propoſed. It ended in nothing. The parliament voted 
a ſupply, and five hundred thouſand pounds were re- 
mitted to her. 

It has been always the weakneſs of the Auſtrian 
family to ſpend in the magnificence of empire thoſe 
revenues which ſhould be kept for its defence. The 
court is ſplendid, but the treaſury is empty; and, at 
the beginning of every war, advantages are gained 
againſt them, before their armies can be aſſembled 
and equipped. 

The Engliſh money was to the Auſtrians as a 
ſhower to a field, where all the vegetative powers are 
kept unactive by a long continuance of drought. The 
armies, which had hitherto been hid in mountains 
and foreſts, ſtarted out of their retreats ; and where- 
ever the queen's ſtandard was erected, nations ſcarce- 
ly known by their names ſwarmed immediately about 
it. An army, eſpecially a defenſive army, multi- 
plies itſelf. The contagion of enterprize ſpreads 
from one heart to another, Zeal for a native or de- 
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teſtation of a foreign ſovereign, hope of ſudden great- 
neſs or riches, friendſhip or emulation between par- 
ticular men, or, what are perhaps more general and 
powerful, deſire of novelty and impatience of inacti- 
vity, fill a camp with adventurers, add rank to rank, 
and ſquadron to ſquadron. 

The queen had ſtill enemies on every part, but ſhe 
now on every part had armies ready to oppoſe them. 
Auſtria was immediately recovered ; the plains of Bo- 
hemia were filled with her troops, though the fortreſſes 
were garriſoned by the French. The Bavarians were 
recalled to the defence of their own country, now 
waſted by the incurſions of troops that were called 
Barbarians, greedy enough of plunder, and daring 
perhaps beyond the rules of war, but otherwiſe not 
more cruel than thoſe whom they attacked. Prince 
Lobkowitz with one army obſerved the motions of 
Broglio, the French general in Bohemia; and prince 
Charles with another put a ſtop to the advances of 
the king of Pruſſia. 

It was now the turn of the Pruſſians to retire. 
They abandoned Olmutz, and left behind them part 
of their cannon and their magazines. And the king, 
finding, that Broglio could not long oppoſe prince 
Lobkowitz, haſtened into Bohemia to his aſſiſtance; 
and having received a reinforcement of twenty-three 
. thouſand men, and taken the caſtle of Glatz, which, 
being built upon a rock, ſcarcely acceſſible, would 
have defied all his power, had' the garriſon been fur- 
niſhed with proviſions, he purpoſed to join his allies, 
and proſecute his conqueſts. | 

Prince Charles, ſeeing Moravia thus evacuated by 
the Pruſlians, determined to garriſon the towns which 
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he had juſt recovered, and purſue the enemy, who, 
by the affiſtance of the French, would have been too 
powerful for prince Lobkowitz. 

- Succeſs had now given confidence to the Auen 
ai had proportionably abated the ſpirit of their ene- 
mies. The Saxons, who had co-operated with the 
king of Pruſſia in the conqueſt of Moravia, of which 
they expected the perpetual poſſeſſion, ſeeing all 
hopes of ſudden acquiſition defeated, and the pro- 
vince left again to its former maſters, grew weary 
of following a prince, whom they conſidered as no 
longer acting the part of their confederate; and when 
they approached the confines of Bohemia took a 
different road, and left the Pruſlians to their own 
fortune. 

The king continued his march, and Charles his 
purſuit. At Czaſlaw the two armies came in fight 
of one another, and the Auſtrians reſolved on a de- 
ciſive day. On the 6th of May, about ſeven in the 
morning, the Auſtrians began the attack : their im- 
petuoſity was matched by the firmneſs of the Pruſ- 
ſians. The animoſity of the two armies was much in- 
flamed : the Auſtrians were fighting for their coun- 
try, and the Pruſſians were in a place where defeat 
muſt inevitably end in death or captivity. The fury 
of the battle continued four hours ; the Pruſſian horſe 
.were at length broken, and the Auſtrians forced their 
way to the camp, where the wild troops, who had 
fought with ſo much vigour and conſtancy, at the 
ſight of plunder forgot their obedience, nor had any 
man the leaſt thought but how to load himſelf with 
the richeſt ſpoils, 
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While the right wing of the Auſtrians was thus 
employed, the main body was left naked: the Pruſ- 
fians recovered from their confuſion, and regained 
the day. Charles was at laſt forced to retire, and 
carried with him the ſtandard of his enemies, the 
proofs of a victory, which, though ſo nearly gained, 
he had not been able to keep. 

The victory however was dearly bought; the 
Pruflian army was much weakened, and the cavalry 
almoſt totally deſtroyed. Peace is eaſily made when 
it is neceſſary to both parties; and the king of 
Pruſſia had now reaſon to believe that the Auſtrians 
were not his only enemies. When he found Charles 
advancing, he ſent to Broglio for aſſiſtance, and was 
anſwered that © he muſt have orders from Ver- 
« ſailles.” Such a deſertion of his moſt powerful 
ally diſconcerted him, but the battle was unavoid- 
able, 

When the Pruſhans were returned to the camp, 
the king, hearing that an Auſtrian officer was 
brought in mortally wounded, had the condeſcenſion 
to viſit him. The officer, ſtruck with this a& of 
humanity, faid, after a ſhort converſation, “ I ſhould 
die, fir, contentedly after this honour, if I might 
c firſt ſhew my gratitude to your majeſty by inform- 
ing you with what allies you are now united, 
<* allies that have no intention but to deceive you.” 
The king appearing to ſuſpe& this intelligence; 
dir,“ ſaid the Auſtrian, “if you will permit me 
to ſend a meſſenger to Vienna, I believe the 
* queen will not refuſe to tranſmit an intercepted 
letter now in her hands, which will put my re- 
port beyond all doubt.“ 
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The meſſenger was ſent, and the letter tranſmitted, 
which contained the order ſent to Broglio, who was, 
firſt forbidden to mix his troops on any occaſion 
with the Pruſhans. Secondly, he was ordered to a& 
always at a diſtance from the king. Thirdly, to 
keep always a body of twenty thouſand men to ob- 
ſerve the Pruſſian army. Fourthly, to obſerve very 
cloſely the motions of the king, for important rea- 
ſons, Fifthly, to hazard nothing ; but to pretend 
want of reinforcements, or the abſence of Belliſle. 

The king now with great reaſon conſidered him- 
ſelf as diſengaged from the confederacy, being de- 
ſerted by the Saxons, and betrayed by the French ; 
he therefore accepted the mediation of king George, 
and in three weeks after the battle of Czaſlaw made 
peace with the queen of Hungary, who granted to 
him the whole province of Sileſia, a country of ſuch 
extent and opulence that he is ſaid to receive from 
it one third part of his revenues. By one of the 
articles of this treaty it is ſtipulated, © that neither 
ce ſhould aſſiſt the enemies of the other.“ 

The queen of Hungary thus diſentangled on one 
ſide, and ſet free from the moſt formidable of her 
enemies, ſoon perſuaded the Saxons to peace ; rook 
poſſeſſion of Bavaria; drove the emperor, after all 
his imaginary conqueſts, to the ſhelter of a neutral 
town, where he was treated as a fugitive ; and be- 
fieged the French in Prague, in the city which they 
had taken from her. 

Having thus obtained Sileſia, the king of Pruſſia 
returned to his own capital, where he reformed his 
laws, forbid the torture of criminals, concluded a de- 
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fenſive alliance with England, and applied tuniſelf to 
the augmentation of his army. 

This treaty of peace with the queen of 6 
was one of the firſt proofs, given by the king of 
Pruſſia, of the ſecreſy of his counſels. Belliſle, the 
French general, was with him in the camp, as a 
friend and coadjutor in appearance, but in truth a 
ſpy, and a writer, of intelligence. Men who have 
great confidence in their own penetration are often 
by that confidence deceived; they imagine, that they 
can pierce through all the involutions of intrigue 
without the diligence neceſſary to weaker minds, and 
therefore ſit idle and ſecure ; they believe that none 
can hope to deceive them, nod therefore that none 
will try. Belliſle, with all his reputation of ſagacity, 
though he was in the Pruſſian camp, gave every day 
freſh aſſurances of the king's adherence to the allies ; 
while Broglio, who. commanded the army at a dil- 
tance, diſcovered ſufficient reaſon to ſuſpect his deſer- 
tion. Broglio was ſlighted, and Belliſſe believed, till 
on the 11th of June the treaty was ſigned, and the 
king declared his reſolution to keep a neutrality. 

This is one of the great performances of polity 
which mankind ſeem agreed to celebrate and ad- 
mire; yet to all this nothing was neceſſary but the 
determination of a very few men to be ſilent. 

From this time the queen of Hungary proceeded 
with an uninterrupted torrent of ſucceſs. The 
French, driven from ſtation to ſtation, and deprived 
of fortreſs after fortreſs, were at laſt encloſed with 
their two generals, Belliſle and Broglio, in the walls 
of Prague, which they had ſtored with all proviſions 
neceſſary to a town beſieged, and where they de- 
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tended themſelves three months before any MF 
appeared of relief. 

The Auſtrians, having been engaged ehiefly 3 in the 
field, and in ſudden and tumultuary excurſions rather 
than a regular war, had no great degree of {kill in 
attacking or defending towns. They likewiſe would 
naturally conſider all the miſchiefs done to the city 
as falling ultimately on themſelves, and therefore 
were willing to gain it by time rather than by force. 

It was apparent that, how long ſoever Prague 
might be defended, it muſt be yielded at laſt, and 
therefore all arts were tried to obtain an honourable 
capitulation. The meflengers from the city were 
ſent back ſometimes unheard, but always with this 
anſwer, © that no terms would be allowed, ng Wet 
e they ſhould yield themſelves priſoners of war.” 

The condition of the garriſon was in the eyes of 
all Europe deſperate ; but the French, to whom the 
praiſe of ſpirit and activity cannot be denied, reſolved 
to make an effort for the honour of their arms. 
Maillebois was at that time encamped with his army 
in Weſtphalia, Orders were ſent him to relieve 
Prague. The enterprize was conſidered as roman- 
tick. Maillebois was a march of forty days dif- 
tant from Bohemia, the paſſes were narrow, and the 
ways foul; and it was hkely that Prague would be 
taken before he could reach it. The march was, 
however, begun : the army, being joined by that of 
count Saxe, conſiſted of fifty thouſand men, who, 
notwithſtanding all the difficulties which two Auſtrian 
armies could put in their way, at laſt entered Bohe- 
mia. The ſiege of Prague, though not raiſed, was 
remitted, and a communication was now opened to 
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it with the country. But the Auſtrians, by perpetual 
intervention, hindered the garriſon from joining their, 
friends. The officers of Maillebois incited him to a 
battle, becauſe the army was hourly leflening by the 
want of proviſions ; but, inſtead of preſſing on to 
Prague, he retired into Bavaria, and completed the 
ruin of the emperor's territories. 

The court of France, diſappointed and offended, 
conferred the chief command upon Broglio, who 
eſcaped from the beſiegers with very little difficulty, 
and kept the Auſtrians employed till Belliſle by a 
ſudden fally quitted Prague, and without any great 
loſs joined the main army. Broglio then retired 
over the Rhine into the French dominions, waſting 
in his retreat the country which he had undertaken 
to protect, and burning towns, and deſtroying maga- 
zines of corn, with ſuch wantonneſs, as gave reaſon 
to believe that he expected commendation from his 
court for any miſchiefs done, by whatever means. 

The Auſtrians purſued their advantages, recovered 
all their ſtrong places, in ſome of which French gar- 
riſons had been left, and made themſelves maſters of 
Bavaria, by taking not only Munich the capital, but 
Ingolſtadt the ſtrongeſt fortification in the eleQor's 
dominions, where they found a great number of can- 
non and quantity of ammunition intended in the 
dreams of projected greatneſs for the ſiege of Vienna, 
all the archives of the ſtate, the plate and ornaments 
of the electoral palace, and what had been conſidered 
as moſt worthy of preſervation. Nothing but the war- 
like ſtores were taken away. An oath of allegiance to 
the queen was required of the Bavarians, but without 
any explanation whether temporary or perpetual. 

The 
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The emperor lived at Francfort in the ſecurity 
that was allowed to neutral plaees, but without much 
reſpe& from the German princes, except that, upon 
ſome objections made by the queen to the validity of 
his election, the king of Pruſſia declared himſelf de- 
termined to ſupport him 1 in the 25 ZIG dignity with 
all his power. 

This may be conſidered as a token of no great af. 
ſection to the queen of Hungary, but it ſeems not to 
have raiſed much alarm. The German princes were 
afraid of new broils. To conteſt the election of an 
emperor once inveſted and acknowledged, would be 
to overthrow the whole Germanic conſtitution. Per- 
haps no election by plurality of ſuffrages was ever 
made among human beings, to which it might not 
be objected that voices were n by illicit in- 
fluence. 

Some ſuſpicions, however, were raiſed by the 
king's declaration, which he endeavoured to obviate 
by ordering his miniſters to declare at London and 
at Vienna, that he was reſolved not to violate the 
treaty of Breſlaw. This declaration was ſufficiently 
ambiguous, and could not ſatisfy thoſe whom it 
might ſilence. But this was not a time for nice diſ- 
quiſitions: to diſtruſt the king of Pruſha might have 
provoked him, and it was moſt convenient to conſi- 
der him as a friend, till he appeared openly as an 
enemy. 

About the middle of the year 1744, he raiſed new 
alarms by collecting his troops and putting them in 
motion. The earl of Hindford about this time de- 
manded the troops ſtipulated for the protection of 
Hanover, not perhaps becauſe 7 were thought ne- 
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ceſſary, but that the king's deſigns might be gueſſed 
from his anſwer, which was, that troops were not 
granted for the defence of any country till that coun- 
try was in danger, and that he could not believe the 
elector of Hanover to be in much dread of an inva- 
ſion, ſince he had withdrawn the native troops, and 
put them into the pay of England. 

He had, undoubtedly, now formed deſigns which 
made it neceſſary that his troops ſhould be kept to- 
gether, and the time ſoon came when the ſcene was 
to be opened. Prince Charles of Lorrain, having 
chaſed the French out of Bavaria, lay for ſome 
months encamped on the Rhine, endeavouring to 
gain a paſſage into Alſace. His attempts had long 
been evaded by the ſkill and vigilance of the French 
general, till at laſt, June 21, 1744, he executed his 
deſign, and lodged his army in the French domi- 
nions, to the ſurpriſe and joy of a great part of Eu- 
rope. It was now expected that the territories of 
France would in their turn feel the miſeries of war ; 
and the nation, which ſo long kept the world in 
alarm, be taught at laſt the value of peace. 

The king of Pruſſia now ſaw the Auſtrian troops 
at a great diſtance from him, engaged in a foreign 
country againſt the moſt powerful of all their ene- 
mies. Now, therefore, was the time to diſcover that 
he had lately made a treaty at Francfort with the 
emperor, by which he had engaged, that as the 
(court of Vienna and its allies appeared backward 
eto re-eſtabliſh the tranquillity of the empire, and 
more cogent methods appeared neceſſary; he, 
being animated with a deſire of co-operating to- 
* wards the pacification of Germany, ſhould make 
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an expedition for the conqueſt of Bohemia, and to 
ic put ĩt into the poſſeſſion of the emperor, his heirs 
© and ſucceflors, for ever; in gratitude for which, 
« the emperor ſhould reſign to him and his ſucceſſors 
© a certain number of lordſhips, which are now part 
© of the kingdom of Bohemia. His Imperial ma- 
« jeſty likewiſe guaranties to the king of Pruſſia the 
c perpetual poſſeſſion of Upper Sileſia ; and the king 
“ guaranties to the emperor the perpetual poſſeſſion 
© of Upper Auſtria, as he ſhall have occupied it by 
« conqueſt.” _ 

It is eaſy to diſcover that the king began the war 
upon other motives than zeal for peace ; and that, 
whatever reſpe& he was willing to ſhew to the Em- 
peror, he did not purpoſe to aſſiſt him without re- 
ward. In proſecution of this treaty he put his troops 
in motion; and, according to his promiſe, while the 
Auſtrians were ironing France, he invaded Bo- 
hemia. 

Princes have this remaining of humanity, that 
they think themſelves obliged not to make war with- 
out a reaſon. 'Fheir reaſons are indeed not always 
very ſatisfactory. Lewis the fourteenth ſeemed to 
think his own glory a ſufficient motive for the inva- 
ſion of Holland. The Czar attacked Charles of 
Sweden, becauſe he had not been treated with ſufh- 
cient reſpect when he made a journey in diſguiſe. 
The king of Pruſſia, having an opportunity of at- 
tacking his neighbour, was not long without his rea- 
ſons. On July 30, he publiſhed his declaration, in 


which he declares ; 
That he can no longer ſtand an idle ſpectator of 


the troubles in i but finds himſelf obliged to 
make 
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make uſe of force to, reſtore the power of the: laws, 
and the authority of the emperor, th . 

That the Queen of Hungary has ned the em- 
peror's nien with ine cru- 
elty. | 
That e bbs ky overrun with ns 
xo0Ps, which have marched through neutral coun- 
tries without the cuſtomary requiſitions. 

That the emperor's troops have been attacked un- 
der neutral fortreſſes, and obliged to abandon the em- 
pire, of which their maſter is the head. 

That the imperial dignity has been treated with in- 
decency by the Hunganan troops. | 

The queen declaring the ele&ion of the emperor 
void, and the diet of Frankfort illegal, had not only 
violated the imperial dignity, but injured all the 
- princes who have the right of election. 

That he has no particular quarrel with the queen 
of Hungary; and that he deſires nothing for himſelf, 
and only enters as an auxiliary into a war for the 
liberties of Germany. 

That the emperor had offered to quit his pretenſion 
to the dominions of Auſtria, on condition that his 
hereditary countries be reſtored to him, 

That this propoſal had been made to the king of 
England at Hanau, and rejected in ſuch a manner as 
ſhewed that the king of England had no intention to 
reſtore peace, but rather to make his advantage of the 
troubles, 

That the mediation of the Dutch had been des 
fired; but that they declined to interpoſe, knowing 
the inflexibility of the Engliſh and Auſtrian courts, 

Vol. XII. 8 That 
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That the ſame terms were again offered at Vienna, 


and again rejected: that therefore the queen muſt 


impute it to her own council that her enemies find 
new allies. 


That he is not fighting for any intereſt of his own, 


that he demands nothing for himſelf ; -but is deter- 
mined- to exert all his powers in a of the em- 
peror, in vindication of the right of election, and 
in ſupport of the liberties of Germany, which the 
queen of Hungary would enſlave. 


When this declaration was ſent to the Pruſſian mi. 
niſter in England, it was accompanied with a remon- 
ſtrance to the king, in which many of the foregoing 
poſitions were repeated ; the emperor's candour and 
diſintereſtedneſs were magnified ; the dangerous de- 
figns of the Auſtrians were diſplayed ; it was imputed 
to them as the moſt flagrant violation of the Ger- 
manick conſtitution, that they had driven the em- 
peror's troops out of the empire ; the publick ſpirit 
and generofity of his Pruſſian majeſty were again 
heartily declared ; and it was faid, that this quarrel 
having no connection with Engliſh intereſts, the Eng- 
liſh ought not to interpoſe. 

Auſtria and all her allies were put into amaze- 
ment by this declaration, which at once diſmounted 
them from the ſummit of ſucceſs, 'and obliged them 


to fight through the war a ſecond time. What ſuce 


cours, or what promiſes, Pruſſia received from 
France was never publickly known ; but it 1s not 
to be doubted that a prince ſo watchful of op- 
portunity ſold aſſiſtance, when it was fo much 


wanted, at the highelt rate; nor can it be ſuppoſed 
that 
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that he expoſed himſelf. to fo much hazard only for. 
the freedom of , and a few petty diſtricts in 

Bohemia. 

The French, who, * ravaging the empire at 
diſcretion, and waſting whatever they found either 
among enemies or friends, were now driven into 
their own, dominions, and in their own dominions 
were inſulted and purſued, were on a ſudden by this 
new auxiliary reſtored. to their former ſuperiority, at 
leaſt were diſburthened of their invaders, and deli- 
vered from their terrors. And all the enemies of 
the houſe of Bourbon ſaw with indignation and 
amazement the recovery of that power which they 
had with ſo much coſt and bloodſhed brought low, 
and which their animoſity and elation had diſpoſed 
them to imagine yet lower than it was. 

The queen of Hungary ſtill retained her firmneſs, 
The Pruſſian declaration was not long without an an- 
ſwer, which was tranſmitted to the European princes 
with ſome obſervations on the Pruſſian miniſter's re- 
monſtrance to the court of Vienna, which he was 
ordered by his maſter to read to the Auſtrian council, 
but not to deliver. The ſame caution was prac- 
tiſed before when the Pruſſians, after the emperor's 
death, invaded Sileſia. This artifice of political de- 
bate may, . perhaps, be numbered by the admirers of 
greatneſs among the refinements of conduct; but, as 
it is a method of proceeding not very difficult to be 
; contrived or practiſed, as it can be of very rare uſe to 
honeſty or wiſdom, and as it has been long known to 
that claſs of men whoſe ſafety depends upon ſe- 
creſy, though hitherto applied chiefly in petty cheats 
and flight tranſactions; I do not ſee that it can 

8 2 much 
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much. advance the reputation of regal underſtanding, 
or indeed that it can add more to the ſafety, than it 
takes away from the honour of him that ſhall adopt it. 

The queen in her anſwer, after charging the king 
of Pruſha with breach of the treaty of Breſlaw, and 
obſerving how much her enemies will exult to 
ſee the peace now the third time broken by _ 
declares, 

That ſhe had no intention to injure e rights of 
the electors, and that ſhe calls in queſtion not the 
event but the manner of the election. 

That ſhe had ſpared the emperor's troops with 
great tenderneſs, and that they were driven out of the 
empire only becauſe they were in the ſervice of 
France. 

That ſhe is ſo far from diſturbing the peace of the 
empire, that the only commotions now raiſed in 
it are the effect of the armaments of the king of 
Pruſſia. 

Nothing is more tedious than publick records, 
when they relate to affairs which by diſtance of time 
or place loſe their power to intereſt the reader. 
Every thing grows little as it grows remote; and 
of things thus diminiſhed, it is ſufficient to ſurvey 
the aggregate without a minute examination of the 
parts. 

It is eaſy to perceive, that, if the king of Pruſſia's 
reaſons be ſufficient, ambition or animoſity can never 
want a plea for violence and invaſion. What he 
charges upon the queen of Hungary, the waſte of 
countries, the expulſion of the Bavarians, and the 
employment of foreign troops, is the unavoidable 


conſequence of a war inflamed on either fide to the 
utmoſt 
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utmoſt violence. All theſe grievances ſubſiſted when 
he made the peace, and therefore they could very 
little juſtify its breach. 

It is true, that every prince of the empire is 
obliged to ſupport the imperial dignity, and aſſiſt 
the emperor when his rights are violated. And every 
ſubſequent contract muſt be underſtood in a ſenſe 
conſiſtent with former obligations. Nor had the 
king power to make a peace on terms contrary to that 
conſtitution by which he held a place among the Ger- 
manick ele&ors. But he could have eaſily diſcovered 
that not the emperor but the duke of Bavaria was the 
queen's enemy, not the adminiſtrator of the imperial 
power, but the claimant of the Auſtrian dominions. 
Nor did his allegiance to the emperor, ſuppoſing 
the emperor injured, oblige him to more than a 
ſuccour of ten thouſand men. But ten thouſand 
men could not conquer Bohemia, and without the 
conqueſt of Bohemia he could receive no reward for 
the zeal and fidelity which he ſo loudly profeſſed. 

The ſucceſs of this enterprize he had taken all 
poſſible precaution to ſecure. He was to invade a 
country guarded only by the faith of treaties, and 
therefore left unarmed, and unprovided of all defence. 
He had engaged the French to attack prince Charles, 
before he ſhould repaſs the Rhine, by which the 
Auſtrians would at leaſt have been hindered from a 
ſpeedy march into Bohemia: they were likewiſe to 
yield him ſuch other aſſiſtance as he might want. 

Relying therefore upon the promiſes of the French, 
he reſolved to attempt the ruin of the houſe of 
Auſtria, and in Auguſt 1744 broke into Bohemia at 


the head of an hundred and four thouſand men, 
8 3 When 
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When he entered the country, he publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, promiſing, - that his army ſhould obſerve 
the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and that thoſe who made no 
reſiſtance ſhould be ſuffered to remain at quiet in their 
habitations. He required that all arms, in the cuf. 
tody of whomſoever they might be placed, ſhould be 
given up, and put into the hands of publick officers. 
He ſtill declared himſelf to act only as an auxiliary to 
the emperor, and with no other deſign than to eſta. 
bliſh peace and tranquillity throughout Germany, his 
dear country. | 

In this proclamation there is one paragraph of 
which I do not remember any precedent. He 
threatens, that, if any peaſant ſhould-be found with 
arms, he ſhall be hanged without further enquiry ; 
and that, if any lord ſhall connive at his vaſſals keep- 
ing arms in their cuſtody, his village ſhall be reduced 
to aſhes. 3: + 
It is hard to find upon what pretence the king of 
Pruſſia could treat the Bohemians as criminals, for 
preparing to defend their native country, or main- 
tain their allegiance to their lawfyl ſovereign againſt 
an invader, whether he appears principal or auxiliary, 
whether he profeſſes tointend tranquillity or confuſion. 

His progreſs was ſuch as gave great hopes to the 
enemies of Auſtria : like Cæſar, he conquered as he 
advanced, and met with no oppoſition till he reached 
the walls of Prague. The indignation and reſent- 
ment of the queen of Hungary may be eafily con- 
ceived; the alliance of Franckfort was now laid open 
to all Europe; and the partition of the Auſtrian do- 
minions was again publickly projected. They were 


to be ſhared among the emperor, the king of Pruſ- 
| ſia, 
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fa, the elector palatine, and the landgrave of Heſſe. 
All the powers of Europe who had dreamed of con- 
trouling France, were awakened to their former ter- 
rors; all that had been done was now to be done 
again; and every court, from the Straits of Gibral- 
tar to the Frozen Sea, was filled with exultation or 
terror, with ſchemes of conqueſt or precautions for 


defence. 

The king, delighted with his progreſs, and, ex- 
pecting like other mortals, elated with ſucceſs, that 
his proſperity could not be interrupted, continued his 
march, and began in the latter end of September the 
ſiege of Prague, He had gained ſeveral of the outer 
poſts, when he was informed that the convoy which 


attended his artillery was attacked by an unexpected 


party of the Auſtrians. The king went immediately 
to their aſſiſtance with the third part of his army, and 
found his troops put to flight, and the Auſtrians 
haſting away with his cannons : ſuch a loſs would 
have diſabled him at once. He fell upon the Au- 
ſtrians, whoſe number would not enable them to 
withſtand him, recovered his artillery, and hav- 
ing alſo defeated Bathiani, raiſed his batteries; and 
there being no artillery to be placed againſt him, he 
deſtroyed a great part of the city. - He then ordered 
four attacks to be made at once, and reduced the 
beſieged to ſuch extremities, that in fourteen days 
the governor was obliged to yield the place, 


At the attack commanded by Schwerin, a gre- 


nadier is reported to have mounted the baſtion alone, 
and to have defended himſelf for ſome time with his 


ſword, till his followers mounted after him; for this 
S 4 act 
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act of bravery, the king made him a lieutenant, and 
gave him a patent of nobility. ; 

Nothing now remained but that the Auſtrians 
ſhould lay afide all thought of invading France; and 
apply their whole power to their own defence. Prince 
Charles, at the firſt news of the Pruſſian invaſion, 
prepared to repaſs the Rhine. This the French, ac- 
cording to their contract with the king of Pruſſia, 
ſhould have attempted to hinder; but they knew by 
experience the Auſtrians would not be beaten without 
reſiſtance, and that reſiſtance always incommodes an 
aſſailant. As the king of Pruſſia rejoiced in the diſ- 
tance of the Auſtrians, whom he conſidered as en- 
tangled in the French territories ; the French rejoiced 
in the neceſſity of their return, and pleaſed themſelves 
with the proſpect of eaſy conqueſts, while powers 
whom they conſidered with equal malevolence ſhould 
be employed in maſſacring each other. 

Prince Charles took the opportunity of bright 
moonſhine to repaſs the Rhine; and Noailles, who 
had early intelligence of his motions, gave him very 
little diſturbance, but contented himſelf with attack- 
ing the rear-guard, and when they retired to the 
main body ceaſed his purſuit. 

The king, upon the reduction of Prague, ſtruck a 


medal, which had on one fide a plan of the town, 
with this inſcription : 


Prague taken by the King of Pruſſia, 
September 16, 17443 
For the third time in three years,” 
On the other ſide were two verſes, in which he 
prayed, * That his Conqueſts might produce Peace.” 


He 
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He then marched forward with the rapidity which 
conſtitutes his mar character, took poſſeſſion of 


almoſt all Bohemi d to talk of ns 
Auſtria and beſieging vi 

The queen was not yet wholly without reſource. 
The elector of Saxony, w invited or not, was 


not compriſed m the union © 
every ſovereign is growing leſs as his next neighbour 
is growing greater, he could not heartily-with ſucceſs 
to a confederacy which was to aggrandize the other 
powers of Germany. The Pruſſians gave him like- 
wiſe a particular and immediate provocation to op- 
poſe them; for, when they departed to the conqueſt 
of Bohemia, with all the elation of imaginary ſucceſs, 
they paſſed through his dominions with unlicenſed 
and contemptuous diſdain of his authority. As the 
approach of Prince Charles gave a new proſpect of 
events, he was eaſily perſuaded to enter into an alli- 
ance with the queen, whom he furniſhed with a very 
large body of troops. 

The king of Pruſſia having left a garriſon in 
Prague, which he commanded to put the burghers 
to death if they left their houſes in the night, went 
forward to take the other towns and fortreſſes, ex- 
petting, perhaps, that prince Charles would be inter- 
rupted in his march, but the French, though they 


appeared to follow him, either could not or would 
not overtake him. 


In a ſhort time, by che preſſed on with the 
utmoſt eagerneſs, Charles reached Bohemia, leaving 
the Bavarians to regain the poſſeſſion of the waſted 
plains of their country, which their enemies, who 
ſtill kept the ſtrong places, might again ſeize at will. 

| At 
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At the approach of the Auſtrian army the courage of 
the king of Pruſſia ſeemed to have failed him. He 
retired from poſt to poſt, and evacuated town after 
town, and fortreſs after fortreſs, without reſiſtance, 
or appearance of reſiſtance, as if he was reſigning 
them to the rightful owners. 

It might have been expected thats he ſhould, have 
made ſome effort to reſcue Prague; but, after a faint 
attempt to diſpute the paſſage of the Elbe, he ordered 
his | garriſon of eleven thouſand men to quit the 
place. They left behind them their magazines, and 
heavy artillery, among which were ſeven pieces of 
remarkable excellence, called *The Seven Elec. 
tors.“ But they took with them their field cannon 
and a great number of carriages laden with ſtores 
and plunder, which they were forced to leave in their 
way to the Saxons and Auſtrians that haraſſed their 
march. They at laſt entered Sileſia with the loſs of 
about a third part. 

The king of Pruſſia ſuffered much in his retreat, 

for beſides the military ſtores, which he left every 
where behind him, even to the cloaths of his troops, 
there was a want of proviſions in his army, and con- 
ſequently frequent deſertions and many diſeaſes; and 
a ſoldier ſick or killed was equally loſt to a flying 
army. 
At laſt he re-entered his own territories, and hav- 
ing ſtationed his troops in places of ſecurity, returned 
for a time to Berlin, where he forbad all to *** 
either ill or well of the campaign. 

To what end ſuch a prohibition could conduce, it 
is difficult to diſcover: there is no country in which 


men can be Wan to know what they know, and 
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what is univerſally known may as well be ſpoken. It is 
true, that in popular governments ſeditious diſcourſes 
may inf ame the vulgar, but in ſuch governments 
they cannot be reſtrained, and in abſolute monarchies 
they are of little effect. 

When the Pruſſians invaded Bohemia, and this 
whole nation was fired with reſentment, the king of 
England gave orders in his palace that none ſhould 
mention his nephew with diſreſpect; by this com- 
mand he maintained the decency neceſſary between 
princes, without enforcing, and probably without ex- 
pecting obedience but in his own preſence. 

The king of Pruſſia's edi& regarded only himſelf, 
and therefore it is difficult to tell what was his mo- 
tive, unleſs he intended to ſpare himſelf this mor- 
tification of abſurd and illiberal flattery, which, to 


a mind ſtung with diſgrace, muſt have been in the 


higheſt degree painful and diſguſting. 

Moderation in proſperity is a virtue very difficult 
to all mortals z forbearance of revenge, when revenge 
is within reach, is ſcarcely ever to be found among 
princes. Now was the time when the queen of 
Hungary might perhaps have made peace on her 
own terms; but keenneſs of reſentment, and arro- 
gance of ſucceſs, with-held her from the due uſe of 
the preſent opportunity, It is ſaid, that the king of 
Pruſſia in his retreat ſent letters to prince Charles, 
which were ſuppoſed to contain ample conceſſions, 
but were ſent back unopened. 'The king of England 
offered likewiſe to mediate between them; but his 
propoſitions were rejected at Vienna, where a reſo. 
lution was taken not only to revenge the interrup- 
tion of their ſucceſs on the Rhine by the recovery of 

Sileſia 
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Sileſia, but to reward the Saxons for their ſeaſonable 
help, by giving them part of the Pruſſian dominions. 

In the beginning of the year 1745 died the em- 
peror Charles of Bavana ; the treaty of Frankfort 
was conſequently at an end; and the king of Pruſ- 
fia, being no longer able to maintain the character 
of auxihary to the emperor, and having avowed 
no other reaſon for the war, might have honourably 
withdrawn his forces, and on his own principles have 
complied with terms of peace; but no terms were 
offered him; the queen purſued him with the utmoſt 
ardour of hoſtilicy, and the French left him to his 
own conduct, and his own deſtiny. 

His Bohemian conqueſts were already loſt ; and he 
was now chaſed back into Sileſia, where, at the be- 
ginning of the year, the war continued in an equili- 
bration by alternate loſſes and advantages. In April, 
the elector of Bavaria feeing his dominions over. run 
by the Auſtrians, and receiving very little ſuccour 
from the French, made a peace with -the queen of 
Hungary upon eaſy conditions, and the Auſtrians 
had more troops to employ againſt Pruſſia. 

- But the revolutions of war will not ſuffer human 
preſumption to remain long unchecked. The peace 


with Bavaria was ſcarcely concluded when the battle 


of Fontenoy was loft, and all the allies of Auſtria 
called upon her to exert her utmoſt power for the 
preſervation of the Low Countries; and, a few days 
after the loſs at Fontenoy, the firſt battle between the 
Pruſſians and the combined army of Auſtrians and 
Saxons was fought at Niedburg in Sileſia. 

The particulars of this battle were variouſly re- 


"Rr by the different parties, and publiſhed in the 
| journals 
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journals of that time ; to tranſeribe them would bo 
tedious and uſeleſs, hecauſe accounts of batiles are not 
eaſily underſtood, and becauſe there are no means of 
determining to which of the relations credit ſhould 
be given. It is ſufficient that they all end in claim. 
ing or allowing a complete victory to the king of 
Pruſſia, who gained all the Auſtrian artillery, killed 
four thouſand, took ſeven thouſand prifoners, with 
the loſs, according to the Pruſſian narrative, of my 
ſixteen hundred men. 

He now advanced again into Bohemia, whaw 
however, he made no great progreſs. The queen of 
Hungary, though defeated, was not ſubdued: - She 
poured in her troops from all parts to the reinforce» 
ment of prince Charles, and determined to continue 
the ſtruggle with all her power. The king ſaw that 
Bohemia was an unpleaſing and inconvenient theatre 
of war, m which he ſhould be ruined by a miſcar- 
riage, and ſhould get little by a victory. Saxony was 
left defenceleſs, and if it was conquered might be 
plundered. 

He therefore publiſhed a declaration againſt the 
elector of Saxony, and, without waiting for reply, in- 
vaded his dominions. This invaſion produced an- 
other battle at Standentz, which ended, as the for- 
mer, to the advantage of the Pruſſians. The Auſtrians 
had ſome advantage in the beginning; and their irre- 
gular troops, who are always daring, and are always 
ravenous, broke into the Pruſſian camp, and carried 
away the military cheſt. But this was eaſily repaired 


269 


by the ſpoils of Saxony. 


The queen of Hungary was ſtill inflexible, and 


hoped that fortune would at laſt change. She re- 
cruited 
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eruited once more her army, and prepared to invade 
the territories of Brandenburg; but the king of Pruſ- 
ſia's activity prevented all her deſigns. One part of 
his forces ſeized Leipſic, and the other once more 
defeated the Saxons; the king of Poland fled from 
his dominions, prince Charles retired into Bohemia. 
The king of Pruſſia entered Dreſden as a conqueror, 
exacted very ſevere contributions from the whole 
country, and the Auſtrians and Saxons were at laſt 
compelled to receive from him ſuch a peace as he 
would grant. He impoſed no ſevere conditions ex- 
cept the payment of the contributions, made no new 
claim of dominions, and, with the elector Palatine, 
acknowledged the duke of Tuſcany tor emperor. 

The lives of princes, like the hiſtories of nations; 
have their periods. We ſhall here ſuſpend our nar- 
rative of the king of Pruſſia, who was now at the 
height of human greatneſs, giving laws to his enc - 
mies, and courted by all the powers of Europe. 
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IR THOMAS BROWN EE was born at Lon. 

don, in the pariſh of St. Michael in Cheapſide, 
on the 19th of October 1605 f. His father was a 
merchant, of an ancient family at Upton in Chethire. 
Of the name or family of his a find no ac- 
count. 

Of his childhood or youth, there is little known, 
except that he loſt his father very early; that he was, 
according to the common] fate of orphans, defrauded 
by one of his guardians; and that he was placed Nor 
his education at the ſchool of Wincheſter, 

His mother, having taken & three thouſand pounds, 
as the third part of her huſband's property, left her 
ſon, by conſequence, ſix thouſand, a large fortune for 
a man deſtined to learning at that time, when com- 
merce had not yet filled the nation with nominal 
riches. But it happened to him, as to many others, 
to be made poorer by opulence; for his mother ſoon 


* Firſt printed in 1752. 
+ Life of fir Thomas Browne, P to the Antiquities of 
Norwich. 
ft Whitefoot's character of fir Thomas Browne, in a i=. 
note, 
$ Life of fir Thomas Browne, 
married 
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married fir Thomas Dutton, probably by the induce. 


ment of her fortune ; and he was left to the rapacity 
of his guardian, deprived now of both his parents, 
and therefore helpleſs and unprotected. 

He was removed in the beginning of the year 
1623 from Wincheſter to Oxford“, and entered a 
gentleman · commoner of Broadgate-Hall, which was 
ſoon afterwards endowed, and took the name of Pem- 
broke-college, from the earl of Pembroke, then chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity. He was admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, January 31, 1626.7 
being, as Wood remarks, the firſt man of eminence 
graduated from the new college, to which the zeal or 
gratitude of thoſe that love it moſt: can wiſh little 
better than that it may long proceed as it began. 

Having afterwards taken his degree of maſter of 
arts; he turned his ſtudies to phyſick , and practiſed 
it for ſome time in Oxfordſhire ; but ſoon afterwards; 
either induced by curioſity, or invited by promiſes, he 
quitted his ſettlement, and accompanied his | father. 
in-law, who had ſome employment in Ireland, in a 
viſitation of the forts and caſtles, which the ſtate of 
Ireland then made neceſſary. 

He that has once prevailed on himſelf to break his 
connections of acquaintance, and begin a wandering 
life, very eaſily continues it. Ireland had, at that 


time, very little to offer to the obſervation of a man 


of letters: he, therefore, paſſed $ into France and 
Italy; made ſome ſtay at Montpellier and Padua, 
which were then the celebrated ſchools of phyſick ; 


* Wood's Athenz Oxonienſis. | 
+ Wood. + Life of fir Thomas Browne, $ Ibid, 


and, 
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wid, returning home through Holland, procured him - 
{elf to be created doctor of phyſick at Leyden. 

When he began his travels, or when he concluded 
them, there is no certain account; nor do there re- 
main any obſervations made by him in his paſſage 
through thoſe countries which he viſited. To con- 
ſider, therefore, what pleaſure or inſtruction might 
have been received from the remarks of a man ſo 
curious and diligent, would be voluntarily to indulge 
2 painful reflection, and load the imagination with 
a wiſh, which, while it is formed, is known to be vain, 
It is, however, to be lamented, that thoſe who are 
molt capable of improving mankind, very frequently 
neglect to communicate their knowledge ; either be- 
cauſe it is more pleaſing to gather ideas than to im- 
part them, or becauſe, to minds naturally great, few 
things appear of ſo much importance as to deſerve 
the notice of the publick. 

About the year 1634 *, ke is ſuppoſed to have re- 
turned to London; and the next year to have written 
his celebrated treatiſe, called Religio Medici, The 
« religion of a phyſician 4, which he declares him- 
ſelf never to have intended for the preſs, having 
compoſed it only for his own exerciſe and entertain- 
ment. It, indeed, contains many paſſages, which, 
relating merely to his own perſon, can be of no great 
importance to the publick : but when it was written, 
1t happened to him as to others, he was too much 
pleaſed with his performance, not to think tha it 
might pleaſe others as much; he, therefore, commu- 


* Biographia Britannica. 
+ Letter to fir Kenelm Digby, prefixed to the Religio Medici, 


folio edition. 


Vol. XII. T nicated 
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nicated it to his friends, and receiving, I ſuppoſe; 
that exuberant applauſe with which every man repays 
the grant of peruſing a manuſcript, he was not very 
diligent to obſtruct his own praiſe by recalling his 
papers, but ſuffered them to wander from hand to 
hand, till ar laſt, without his own conſent, they were 
in 1642 given to a printer. 

This has perhaps, ſometimes befallen others ; and 
this, J am willing to believe, did really happen to 
Dr. Browne: but there is ſurely ſome reaſon to 
doubt the truth of the complaint fo frequently made 
of ſurreptitious editions. A ſong, or an epigram, 
may be eaſily printed without the author's know- 
ledge; becauſe it may be learned when it is repeated, 
or may be written out with very little trouble: but a 
long treatiſe, however elegant, is not often copied by 
mere zeal or curioſity, but may be worn out in paſl- 
ing from hand to hand, before it is multiphed by a 


tranſcript. It is eaſy to convey an imperfe& book, 


by a diſtant hand, to the preſs, and plead the circu- 
lation of a falſe copy as an excuſe for publiſhing the 
true, or to correct what is found faulty or offenfive, 
and charge the errors on the tranſcriber's depra- 
vations. 

This is a ſtratagem, by which an author, panting 
for fame, and yet afraid of ſeeming to challenge it, 
may at once gratify his vanity, and preſerve the ap- 


pearance of modeſty; may enter the liſts, and ſecure 


a retreat: and this candour might ſuffer to paſs un- 
detected as an innocent fraud, but that indeed no 
fraud is innocent; for the confidence which makes 
the happineſs of ſociety is in ſome degree diminiſhed 

| by 
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by every man whoſe practice is at variance with his 
words. 

The Religio Medici was no ſooner publiſhed than 
it excited the attention of the publick, by the novelty 
of paradoxes, the dignity of ſentiment, the quick ſuc- 
ceſſion of images, the multitude of abſtruſe alluſions, 
the ſubtlety of diſquiſition, and the ſtrength of lan- 
guage. 

What is much read will be much criticiſed. The 
earl of Dorſet recommended this book to the peruſal 
of Sir Kenelm Digby, who returned his judgment 
upon it, not in a letter, but a book; in which, 
though mingled with fome poſitions fabulous add 
uncertain, there are acute remarks, juſt cenſures, and 
profound ſpeculations ; yet its principal claim to ad- 
miration is, that * it was written in twenty-four hours, 
of which part was ſpent in procuring Browne's book, 
and part in reading it. 

Of theſe animadverſions, when they were yet not 
all printed, either officiouſneſs or malice informed 
Dr. Browne; who wrote to Sir Kenelm with much 
ſoftneſs and ceremony, declaring the unworthineſs of 
his work to engage ſuch notice, the intended pri- 
vacy of the compoſition, and the corruptions of the 
impreſſion ; and received an anſwer equally genteel 
and reſpectful, containing high commendations of the 
piece, pompous profeſſions of reverence, meek ac- 
knowledgments of inability, and anxious 9 
for the haſtineſs of his remarks. 

The reciprocal civility of authors is one of the 
moſt riſible ſcenes in the farce of life. Who would not 


* Digby's letter to Browne, prefixed to the Religio Medici, 


fol, edit. 
T 2 have 
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have thought, that theſe two luminaries of their age 
had ceaſed to endeavour to grow bright by the ob. 
ſcuration of each other? yet the animadverſions thus 
weak, thus precipitate, upon a book thus injured in 
the tranſcription, quickly paſſed the preſs ; and Reli. 
gio Medici was more accurately publiſhed, with an 
admonition prefixed “ to thoſe who have or ſhall per- 
e uſe the obſervations upon a former corrupt copy; 
in which there is a ſevere cenfure, not upon Digby, 
who was to be uſed with ceremony, but upon the ob- 
ſervator who had uſurped his name: nor was this in- 
vective written by Dr. Browne, who was ſuppoſed to 
be ſatisfied with his opponent's apology; but by 
ſome officious friend, zealous for his honour, without 
his-conſent. 

Browne has, indeed, in his own preface, enden 
voured to ſecure himſelf from rigorous examination, 
by alledging, that “ many things are delivered rhe- 
5% torically, many expreſſions merely tropical, and 
therefore many things to be taken in a ſoft and 
« flexible ſenſe, and not to be called unto the rigid 
<« teſt of reaſon.” The firſt glance upon his book 
will indeed diſcover examples of this liberty of 
thought and expreſſion : © I could be content (ſays 
% he) to be nothing almoſt to eternity, if I might 
« enjoy my Saviour at the laſt.” THe has little ac- 
quaintance with the acuteneſs of Browne, who ſuſ- 
pects him of a ſerious opinion, that any thing can 
be © almoſt eternal,“ or that any time beginning and 
ending, is not infinitely leſs than infinite duration. 

In this book he ſpeaks much, and, in the opinion 
of Digby, too much of himſelf ; but with ſuch gene- 


rality and conciſeneſs as affords very little light to his 
biogra- 
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biographer: he declares, that, beſides the dialects of 
different provinces, he underſtood ſix languages; that 
he was no ſtranger to Aſtronomy; and that he had 
ſeen ſeveral countries; but what moſt awakens curi- 
oſity is, his ſolemn aſſertion, that « his life has been 
« a miracle of thirty years; which to relate were not 
« hiſtory, but a. piece of poetry, and would ſound 
« like a fable.” -- 

There 1s, undoubtedly, a ſenſe in which all life is _ 
miraculous ; as it is an union of powers of which we 
can image no connexion, a ſucceſſion of motions of 
which the firſt cauſe muſt be ſupernatural : but life, 
thus explained, whatever it may have of miracle, 
will have nothing of fable ; and, therefore, the author 
undoubtedly had regard to ſomething, by which he 
imagined himſelf diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of man- 
kind. 

Of theſe wonders, however, the view that can be 
now taken of his life offers no appearance. The 
courſe of his education was like that of others, ſuch 
as put him little in the way of extraordinary caſual- 
ties. A ſcholaſtick and academica] life is very uni- 
form; and has, indeed, more fafety than pleaſure. 
A traveller has greater opportunities of adventure; 
but Browne traverſed no unknown ſeas, or Arabian 
deſarts: and, ſurely, a man may viſit France and 
Italy, reſide at Montpellier and Padua, and at laſt 
take his degree at Leyden, without any thing mira- 


culous. What it was that would, if it was related, 


ſound ſo poetical and fabulous, we are left to gueſs; 
| believe without hope of gueſſing rightly. The 
vonders probably were tranſacted in his own mind 
ſelf. love, co-operating with an imagination vigorous 


SY 


and 
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and fertile as that of Browne, will find or make ob- 
jects of aſtoniſhment in every man's life: and, per. 
haps, there is no human being, however hid in the 
crowd from the obſervation of his tellow-mortals, 
who, if he has leiſure and diſpoſition to recollect his 
own thoughts and actions, will not conclude his life 
in ſome ſort a. miracle, and imagine himſelf diſtin. 
guiſhed from all the reſt of his ſpecies by many dif. 
criminations of nature or of fortune. 

The ſucceſs of this performance was ſuch, as 
might naturally encourage the author to new under- 
takings. A gentleman of Cambridge *, whoſe name 
was Merryweather, turned it not inelegantly into 
Latin; and from his verſion it was again tranſlated 
into Italian, German, Dutch, and French; and at 
Straſburg the Latin tranſlation was publiſhed with 
large notes, by Lenuus Nicholaus Molifarius. Of the 
Engliſh annotations, which in all the editions from 
1644 accompany the book, the author is unknown, 

Of Merryweather, to whoſe zeal Browne was ſo 
much indebted for the ſudden extenſion of his re- 
nown, I know nothing, but that he publiſhed a ſmall 
treatiſe for the inſtruction of young perſons in the 
attainment of a Latin ſtyle. He printed his tranſla- 
tion in Holland with ſome difficulty + The firſt 
printer to whom he offered it carried it to Salmaſius, 
« who laid it by (ſays he) in ſtate for three months,” 
and then diſcouraged its publication: it was after. 


wards rejected by two other printers, and at laſt was 
received by Hackius. 


* Life of fir Thomas Browne. 


k + Merryweather's letter, inſerted in the Life of fir Thomaz 
rowne, | 


The 
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The peculiarities of this book raiſed the author, as 
is uſual, many admirers and many enemies; but we 
know not of more than one profeſſed anſwer, written 
under * the title of Medicus Medicatus, by Alexan- 
der Roſs, which was univerſally neglected by the 
world, : 

At the time when this book was publiſhed, Dr. 
Browne reſided at Norwich, where he had ſettled in 
1636, by + the perſuaſion of Dr. Luſhington his tu- 
tor, who was then rector of Barnham Weſtgate in the 
neighbourhood. It is recorded by Wood, that his 
practice was very extenſive, and that many patients 
reſorted to him. In 1637 J he was incorporated doc- 
tor of phyſick in Oxford. 

He married in 1641 $ Mrs. Mileham, of a good 
family in Norfolk; “a lady (fays Whitefoot) of 
« ſuch ſymmetrical proportion to her worthy huſ- 
« band, both in the graces of her body and mind, 
« that they ſeemed to come together by a kind of 
4 natural magnetiſm. * | 

This marriage could not but draw the raillery of 
contemporary wits || upon a man, who had juſt been 
wiſhing in his new book, © that we might procreate 
«© like trees, without conjunction ;** and had © lately 
declared, that “the whole world was made for man, 
* but only the twelfth part of man for woman ;* 
and, that © mans the whole world, but woman only 


. the rib or crooked part of man.” 


Whether the lady had been yet informed of theſe 
contemptuous poſitions, or whether ſhe was pleaſed 


* Life of fir Thomas Browne. 
+ Wood's Athenz Oxonienſes. .+ Wood. $ Whitefoot. 


1 Howel's Letters. 9 Religio Medici. 
T 4 with 
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with the conqueſt of ſo formidable a rebel, and con, 
ſidered it as a double triumph, to attract ſo much merit, 
and overcome ſo powerful prejudices; or whether, 


like moſt others, ſhe married upon mingled motives, 


between convenience and inclination ; ſhe had, how- 
ever, no reaſon to repent, for ſhe lived happily with 
him one-and-forty years, and bore him ten children, 
of whom one ſon and three daughters outlived their 
parents: ſhe ſurvived him two years, and paſſed her 
widowhood in plenty, if not in opulence. 

Browne having now entered the world as an au- 
thor, and experienced the delights of praiſe and mo- 
leſtations of cenſure, probably found his dread of the 
publick eye diminiſhed ; and, therefore, was not long 
before he truſted his name to the criticks a ſecond 
time: for in 1646 * he printed Enquiries into vulgar 
and common Errours ; a work, which as it aroſe not 
from fancy and invention, but from obſervation and 
books, and contained not a ſingle diſcourſe of one 
continued tenor, of which the latter part aroſe from 
the former, but an enumeration of many unconnected 
particulars, muſt have been the collection of years, 
and the effect of a deſign early formed and long pur- 
ſued, to which his remarks had been continually re- 
ferred, and which aroſe gradually to its preſent bulk 
by the daily aggregation, of new particles of know- 
ledge. It is indeed to be wiſhed, that he had longer 
delayed the publication, and added what the remain- 
ing part of his life might have furniſhed : the thirty- 


fix years which he ſpent afterwards in ſtudy and ex- 


perience, would doubtleſs have made large additions 
to an Enquiry into vulgar Errours. He publiſhed in 
| * Life of fir Thomas Browne, 


1673 
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673 the ſixth edition, with ſome improvements; 
but I think rather with explication of what he had 
already written, than any new heads of diſquiſition. 
But with the work, ſuch as the author, whether hin- 
dered from continuing it by eagerneſs of praiſe, or 
wearineſs of labour, thought fit to give, we muſt be 
content; and remember, that in all ſublunary things 
there is ſomething to be wiſhed which we muſt wiſh 
in vain. 

This book, like his former, was received with 
great applauſe, was anſwered by Alexander Roſs, and 
tranſlated into Dutch and German, and not many 
years ago into French, It might now be proper, 
had not the fayour with which it was at firſt received 
filled the kingdom with copies, to reprint it with 
notes, partly ſupplemental, and partly emendatory, 
to ſubjoin thoſe diſcoveries which the mduſtry of the 
laſt age has made, and corre& thoſe miſtakes which 
the author has committed not by idleneſs or neg- 
ligence, but for want of Boyle's and Newton's 
philoſophy. 

He appears indeed to have been willing to pay 
labour for truth. Having heard a flying rumour of 
{ympathetick needles, by which, ſuſpended over a 
circular alphabet, diſtant friends or lovers might cor- 
reſpond, he procured two ſuch alphabets to be made, 


touched his needles with the ſame magnet, and placed 


them upon proper ſpindles : the reſult was, that 
when he moved one of his needles, the other, in- 
ſtead of taking by ſympathy the ſame direction, 
4 ſtood like the pillars of Hercules.” That it con- 
:inued motionleſs, will be eaſily believed; and moſt 
men would have been content to believe it, without 

the 
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the labour of ſo hopeleſs an experiment. Browne 
might himſelf have obtained the ſame conviction by 
a method leſs operoſe, if he had thruſt his needles 
through corks, and ſet them afloat in two bafong 
of water. | 

Notwithſtanding his zeal to detect old errors, he 
ſeems not very eaſy to admit new poſitions ; for 
he never mentions the motion of the earth but with 
contempt and ridicule, though the opinion, which 
admits it, was then growing popular, and was ſurely 
plauſible, even before it was confirmed by later obſery 
vations. 

The reputation of Browne encouraged ſome low 
writer to publiſh, under his name, a book called, 
* Nature's Cabinet unlocked, tranſlated, according to 
Wood, from the phyſicks of Magirus; of which 
Browne took care to clear himſelf, by modeſtly ad- 
vertiſing, that © if any man + had been benefited by 
tc it, he was not ſo ambitious as to challenge the 
« honour thereof, as having no hand in that work.“ 

In 1658 the diſcovery of ſome ancient urns in 
Norfolk gave him occaſion to write Hydriotaphia, 
Urn-burial, or a diſcourſe of ſepulchral Urns, in which 
he treats with his uſual learning on the funeral rites 
of the ancient nations; exhibits their various treat- 
ment of the dead; and examines the ſubſtances 
found in his Norfolcian urns. There is, perhaps, 
none of his works which better exemplifies his read- 
ing or memory. It 1s ſcarcely to be imagined, how 
many particulars he has amaſſed together, in a trea- 


* Woods, and Life of Sir Thomas Browne. 


1 At the end of Hydriotaphia, 
tiſe 
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tiſe which ſeems to have been occaſionally written; 
and for which, therefore, no materials could have 
been previouſly collected. It is indeed, like other 
treatiſes of antiquity, rather for curioſity than uſe; 
for it is of ſmall importance to know which nation 
buried their dead in the ground, which threw them 
into the ſea, or which gave them to birds and beaſts; 
when the practice of cremation began, or when it was 
diſuſed ; whether the bones of different perſons were 
mingled in the ſame urn; what oblations were thrown 
into the pyre; or how the aſhes of the body were 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of other ſubſtances. Of the 
uſelefſneſs of theſe enquiries, Browne feems not to 
have been ignorant ; and, therefore, concludes them 
with an obſervation which can never be too frequently 
recollected: 

« All or moſt apprehenſions reſted in opinions of 
« ſome future being, which, ignorantly or coldly be- 
« lieved, begat thoſe perverted conceptions, ceremo- 
* nies, ſayings, which Chriſtians pity or laugh at. 
* Happy are they, which live not in that difad- 
e vantage of time, when men could ſay little for 
« futurity, but from reaſon; whereby the nobleſt 
« mind fell often upon doubtful deaths, and melan- 
« choly diſſolutions: with theſe hopes Socrates warm- 
« ed his doubtful ſpirits againſt the cold potion; and 
« Cato, before he durſt give the fatal ſtroke, ſpent 
e part of the night in reading the immortality of 
&« Plato, thereby confirming his wavering hand unto 
te the animoſity of that attempt. 
lt is the heavieſt ſtone that melancholy can 
e throw at a man, to tell him he is at the end of his 
* nature; or that there is no further ſtate to come, 
* unto which this ſeems progreſſional, and otherwiſe 


« made 
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„made in vain: without this accompliſhment, the 
« natural expectation and deſire of ſuch a ſtate were 
* but a fallacy in nature: unſatisfied conſiderators 
* would quarrel at the juſtneſs of the conſtitution, 
ce and reſt content that Adam had fallen lower, 
* whereby, by knowing no other original, and deeper 
“ ignorance of themſelves, they might have enjoyed 
ce the happineſs of inferior creatures, who in tran- 
« quillity poſſeſs their conſtitutions, as having not the 
« apprehenſion to deplore their own natures; and be- 
<« ing framed below the circumference of theſe hopes 
« of cognition of better things, the wiſdom of God 
<« hath neceſſitated their contentment. But the ſupe- 
« rior ingredient and obſcured part of ourſelves, 
« whereto all preſent felicities afford no reſting con- 
« tentment, will be able at laſt to tell us we are more 
“e than our preſent ſelves ; and evacuate ſuch hopes 
« in the fruition of their own accompliſhments.?? 

To his treatiſe on Urn-burial was added The garden 
of Cyrus, ar the quicunxial lozenge, or network plan- 
tation of the ancients, artificially, naturally, myſtically, 
conffdered. This diſcourſe he begins with the Sacred 
Garden, in which the firſt man was placed ; and de. 
duces the practice of horticulture from the earlieſt 
accounts of antiquity to the time of the Perſian Cyrus, 
the firſt man whom we actually know to have plant, 
ed a quincunx ; which, however, our author is in- 
clined to believe of longer date, and not only diſco- 
vers it in the deſcription of the hanging gardens of 
Babylon, but ſeems willing to believe, and to per- 
ſuade his reader, that it was practiſed by the feeders 
on vegetables before. the flood. 

Some of the moſt pleaſing performances have been 


produced by learning and genius exerciſed upon ſub, 
; jects 
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jects of little importance. It ſeems to have been in 
all ages the pride of wit, to ſnew how it could exalt 
the low, and amplify the little. To ſpeak not inade- 
quately of things really and naturally great, is a taſk 
not only difficult but diſagreeable; becauſe the writer 
is degraded in his own eyes by ſtanding in compariſon 
with his ſubject, to which he can hope to add no- 
thing from his imagination: but it is a perpetual 
triumph of fancy to expand a ſcanty theme, to raiſe 
glittering ideas from obſcure properties, and to pro- 
duce to the world an object of wonder to which na- 
ture had contributed little. To this ambition, per- 
haps, we owe the frogs of Homer, the gnat and the 
bees of Virgil, the butterffy of Spenſer, the ſhadow 
of Wowerus, and the quincunx of Browne. 

In the proſecution of this ſport of fancy, he confi. 
ders every production of art and nature in which he 
could find any decuſſation or approaches to the form 
of a quincunx; and as a man once reſolved upon 
ideal diſcoveries ſeldom ſearches long in vain, he 
finds his favourite figure in almoſt every thing, whe- 
ther natural or invented, ancient or modern, rude or 
artificial, facred and civil, ſo that a reader, not 
watchful againſt the power of his infuſions, would 
imagine that decuſlation was the great buſineſs of the 
world, and that nature and art had no other purpoſe 
than to exemplify and imitate a quincunx, 

To ſhew the excellence of this figure he enume- 
rates all its properties; and findy in it almoſt every 
thing of uſe or pleaſure : and to ſhew how readily he 
ſupplies what he cannot find, one inſtance may be ſuf- 
ficient : “though therein (ſays he) we meet not with 
right angles, yet every rhombus containing four 

« angles 
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«< angles equal unto two right, it rirtally —_— 
„ two right in every one.“. 

The fancitul ſports of great miilds ark never ; withs 
out ſome advantage to knowledge. Browne has in- 
terſperſed many curious obſervations on the form of 
plants, and the laws of vegetation; and appears to 
have been a very accurate obſerver of the modes of 
germination, and to have watched with great nicety 
the evolution of the parts of plants from ther ſemis 
nal principles. 

He is then naturally led to treat of Fu number 
Five; and finds, that by this number many things 
are circumſcribed ; that there are five kinds of vege- 
table productions, five ſections of a cone, five orders 
of architecture, and five acts of a play. And obſerv . 
ing that five was the ancient conjugal, or wedding 
number, he proceeds to a ſpeculation which I ſhall 
give in his own words; © the ancient numeriſts made 
« out the conjugal number by two and three, the 
« firſt parity and imparity, the active and paſſive 
<« digits, the material and formal principles in gene- 
C rative ſocieties.” 

Theſe are all the tracts which he publiſhed. But 
many papers were found in his cloſet : © ſome of 
« them, (ſays Whitefoot,) deſigned for the preſs; 
« were often tranſcribed and corrected by his own 
« hand, after the faſhion of great and curious 
« writers.” 

Of theſe, two collections have been publiſhed ; 
one by Dr. Tenniſon, the other in 1722 by a name- 
leſs editor. Whether the one or the other ſelected 
thoſe pieces which the author would have preferred, 
cannot be known: but they have both the merit of 


giving 
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giving to mankind what was too valuable to be ſup- 
preſſed; and what might, without their interpoſition, 
have perhaps periſhed among other innumerable la- 
bours of learned men, or have been burnt in a fears 
city of fuel like the papers of Peirecius. 

The firlt of theſe poſthumous treatiſes contains 0h. 
ſervations upon ſeveral plants mentioned in Scripture * 
theſe remarks, though they do not immediately 
either rectify the faith, or refine the morals of the 
reader, yet are by no means to be cenſured as ſuper- 
fluous niceties, or uſeleſs ſpeculations; for they often 
ſhew ſome propriety of deſcription, or | elegance of 
alluſion, utterly undiſcoverable to readers not {killed 
in Oriental botany ; and are often of more important 
uſe, as they remove ſome difficulty from narratives, 
or ſome obſcurity from precepts. - 

The next is, Of garlande, or coronary and garland 
plants; a ſubje& merely of learned curioſity, without 
any other end than the pleaſure of reflecting on ancient 
cuſtoms, or on the induſtry with which ſtadious men 
have endeavoured to recover them. 

The next is a letter, On the fiſhes eaten by our Sa- 
viour with his Diſciples, after his reſurrection from 
the dead; which contains no determinate refolution of 
the queſtion, what they were, for indeed it cannot 
be determined. All the information that diligence or 
learning could ſupply confiſts in an enumeration of 
the fiſhes produced in the waters of Judea. | 

Then follow, Anſwers to certain queries avout fiſhes, 
birds, and inſets ; and A letter of hawks and falconry 
ancient and modern in the ſirſt of which he gives the 
proper interpretation of ſome ancient names of ani- 
mals, commonly miſtaken.; and in the other has ſome 


curious obſervations on the art of hawking, which he 
conſiders 
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confiders as 2 practice unknown to the ancients, | 
believe all our ſports of the field are of Gothick ori- 
ginal; the ancients neither hunted by the ſcent, nor 
ſeemed much to have prackiſed horſemanſhip as an 
exerciſe; and though in their works, there is men- 
tion of nn and piſcatio, they ſeem no more to 
have been conſidered as diverſions, than agriculture 
or any other manual labour. 

In two more letters he ſpeaks of the cynbolt of the 
Hebrews, but without any ſatisfactory determination; 
and of ropalic or gradual verſes, that is, of verſes Fi 
ginning with'a word of one ſyllable, and proceeding 
by words of which each has a ſyllable more than the 
former; as, 


O deus, æternæ ſtationis conciliator.” 


AusoNius. 


and after this manner purſuing the hint, he mentions 
many other reſtrained methods of verſifying, to which 
induſtrious ignorance has ſometimes voluntarily ſub. 
jected itſelf. 

His next attempt is, On languages, and particularly 
the Saxon tongue. He diſcourſes with great learning 
and generally with great juſtneſs, of the derivation 
and changes of languages; but, like other men of 
multifarious learning, he receives ſome notions with- 
out examination. Thus he obſeryes, according to 
the popular opinion, that the Spaniards have re- 
tained ſo much Latin, as to be able to compoſe ſen- 
tences that ſhall be at once grammatically Latin and 
Caſtilian: this will appear very unlikely to a man 
that conſiders the Spaniſh terminations ; and Howel, 
who was eminently ſkilful in the three provincial lan- 
guages, declares, that after many eſſays he never 
could effect it. 

c The 
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The principal deſign of this letter is to ſhew the 
affinity between the modern Engliſh and the ancient 
Saxon ; and he obſerves, very rightly, that though 
« we have borrowed many ſubſtantives, adjectives, 
« and ſome verbs, from the French; yet the great 
body of nunierals, auxiliary verbs, articles, pro- 
« nouns, adverbs, conjunctions, and prepoſitions, 
« which are the diſtinguiſhing and laſting parts of a 
« language, remain with us from the Saxon.” 

To prove this poſition more evidently, he has 
drawn up a ſhort diſcourſe of ſix paragraphs, in 
Saxon and Engliſh ; of which every word is the ſame 
in both languages, excepting the terminations and or- 
thography. The words ate, indeed, Saxon, but the 
phraſeology is Engliſh; and, I think, would not 
have been underſtood by Bede or Elfric, notwith- 
ſtanding the confidence of our author, He has, 
however, ſufficiently proved his poſition, that the 
Engliſh reſembles its parental language more than 
any modern European dialect. 

There remain five tracts of this collection yet un- 
mentioned; one, Of artificial hills, mbunts, or bar- 
rows, in England; in reply to an interrogatory letter 
of E. D. whom the writers of the Biographia Britan- 
rica ſuppoſe to be, if rightly printed, W. D. or fir 
William Dugdale, one of Browne's correſpondents. 
Theſe are declared by Browne, in concurrence, I 
think, with all other antiquaries, to be for the 
moſt part funeral monuments. He proves, that 
both the Danes and Saxons buried their men of 
eminence under piles of earth, © which admitting 
* (ſays he) neither ornament, epitaph, nor inſcrip- 
„tion, may, if earthquakes ſpare them, outlaſt 

Vol. XII, W- ce other 
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© other monuments : obeliſks have their term, and 
% pyramids will tumble; but theſe mountainous mo- 
„ numents may ſtand, and are like to have the ſame 
% period with the earth.” 

In the next, he anſwers two geographical queſtions; 

one concerning Troas, mentioned in the Acts and 
Epiſtles of St. Paul, which he determines to be the 
city built near the ancient Ilium; and the other con- 
cerning the dead fea, of which he gives the ſame ac- 
count with other writers. 
Another letter treats Of the an/wers of the oracle of 
Apollo, at Delphos, to Crœſus king of Lydia. In 
this tract nothing deſerves notice, more than that 
Browne conſiders the oracles as evidently and in- 
dubitably ſupernatural, and founds all his diſquiſi- 
Hon upon that poſtulate. He wonders why the 
phyſiologiſts of old, having ſuch means of inſtruc- 
non, did not enquire into the ſecrets of nature: 
But judictoully concludes, that ſuch: queſtions would 
probably have been vain ; '*© for in matters cognoſci- 
ble, and formed for our diſquiſition, our induſtry 
“ muſt be our oracle, and reaſon our Apollo.“ 

The pieces that remain are, A prophecy concerning 
the future tate of ſevera! nations; in which Browne 
plainly diſcovers his expectation to be the ſame with 
that entertained lately with more confidence by Dr. 
Berkeley, „that America will be the ſeat of the fifth 
«< empire :” and Muſerm clauſum, five Bibliotheca 
abſcondita ; in which the author amuſes himſelf with 
imagining the exiſtence of books and curioſities, ei- 
ther never in being, or irrecoverably loſt, 

Theſe pieces I have recounted as they. are ranged 


in Teniſon's collection, becauſe the editor has given 
no 
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no account of the time at which any of them were 
written. Some of them are of little value, more 
than as they gratify the mind with the picture of a 
great ſcholar, turning his learning into amuſement; 
or ſhew upon how great a variety of enquiries the 
fame mind has been ſucceſsfully employed. 

The other collection of his poſthumous pieces, 
publiſhed in octavo, London 1722, contains Reper- 
torium; or ſome account of the tombs and monuments 
in the cathedral of Norwich; where, as Teniſon ob- 
ſerves, there is not matter proportionate to the ſkill 
of the antiquary. | 

The other pieces are, Anſwers to Sir William 
« Dugdale's enquiries about the fens; a letter con- 
e cerning Ireland; another relating to urns newly 
« diſcovered ; ſome ſhort ſtrictures on different ſub- 
« jets; and a letter to a friend on the death of his 
« intimate friend,” publiſhed fingly by the author's 
lon in 1690. | 

There is inſerted, in the“ Biographia Britannica, 
* a letter containing inſtructions for the ſtudy of 
„ phyſick;” which, with the eſſays here offered to 
the publick, completes the works of Dr. Browne, 

To the life of this learned man, there remains 
little to be added, but that in 1665 he was choſen 
honorary fellow of the college of phyſicians, as a 
man, © Virtute et literis ornatiflimus ; — eminently 
** embelliſhed with literature and virtue :” and, in 
1671, received, at Norwich, the honour of knight- 
hood from Charles II. a prince, who, with many 
irailties and vices, had yet ſkill to diſcoyer excel- 
lence, and virtue to reward it with ſuch honorary 
liſtinctions at leaſt as coſt him nothing, yet, con- 
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ferred by a king ſo judicious and ſo much beloved, 
had the power of giving merit new luſtre and greater 
popularity. 

Thus he lived in high reputation, till in his 
ſeventy-ſixth year he was ſeized with a colick, which, 
after having tortured him about a week, put an end 
to his life at Norwich, on his birth-day, October 19, 
1682 *. Some of his laſt words were expreſſions of 
ſubmiſſion to the will of God, and fearleſſneſs of 
death. 

He lies buried in the church of St. Peter, Man- 
croft, in Norwich, with this inſcription on a mural 
monument, placed on the ſouth pillar of the altar : 


M. 8. ä 
Hic ſitus eſt THOMAS BROWNE, M. D. 
| | Et miles. 
Anno 1605, Londini natus ; 
Generoſa familia apud Upton 
In agro Ceſtrienſi oriundus. 
Schola primum Wintonienſi, poſtea 
In Coll. Pembr. 
Apud Oxonienſes bonis literis 
Haud leviter imbutus ; 

In urbe hac Nordovicenſi medicinam 
Arte egregia, & felici ſucceſſu profeſſus; 
Scriptis quibus tituli, RxLIGIO MEDICI 
Er PszunoDoX1a EIDEMuICA aliiſque 
Per orbem notiſſimus. 

Vir prudentiſſimus, integerrimus, doctiſſimus; 
Obit Ottob. 19, 1682. 
Pie poſuit mœſtiſſima conjux 
Da. Doroth. Br. 


* Browne's remains, Whitefoot, 
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Near the foot of this pillar 
Lies Sir Thomas Browne, kt. and doQor in phyſick, 
Author of Religio Medici, and other learned books, 
Who practiſed phyſick in this city 46 years, 
And died OQ. 1682, in the 77th year of his age. 
In memory of whom, 
Dame Dorothy Browne, who had bin his affe&ionate 
Wife 47 years, cauſed this monument to be 
Erected. 


Beſides his lady, who died in 1685, he left a ſon 
and three daughters. Of the daughters nothing very 
remarkable is known; but his ſon, Edward Browne, 
requires a particular mention. 

He was born about the year 1642; and, after 
having paſſed through the claſſes of the ſchool at 
Norwich, became bachelor of phyſick at Cam- 
bridge; and, afterwards removing to Merton-Col- 
lege in Oxford, was admitted there to the ſame de- 
gree, and afterwards made a doctor. In 1668 he 
viſited part of Germany; and in the year following 
made a wider excurſion into Auſtria, Hungary, and 
Theſſaly; where the Turkiſh ſultan then kept his 
court at Lariſſa. He afterwards paſſed through Italy. 
His ſkill in natural hiſtory made him particularly 
attentive to mines and metallurgy. Upon his return 
he publiſhed an account of the countries through 
which he had paſſed; which I have heard commend- 
ed by a learned traveller, who has viſited many places 
after him, as written with ſcrupulous and exact vera- 
city, ſuch as is ſcarcely to be found in any other book 
of the fame kind. But whatever it may contribute to 
the inſtruction of a naturaliſt, I'cannot recommend it 
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as likely to give much pleaſure to common readers; 
for whether it be that the world is very uniform, and 
therefore he who is reſolved to adhere to truth will 
have few novelties to relate; or that Dr. Browne 
was, by the train of his ſtudies, led to enquire moſt 
after thoſe things by which the greateſt part of man. 
kind is little affected; a great part of his book ſeems 
to contain very unimportant accounts of his paſſage 
from one place where he ſaw little, to another where 
he ſaw no more. 

Upon his return, he practiſed phyſick in London; 
was made phyſician firſt to Charles II. and after. 
wards, in 1682, to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital. 
About the ſame time he joined his name to thoſe of 
many other eminent men, in © a tranſlation of Plu. 
<«< tarch's lives.” He was firſt cenſor, then elect, 
and treaſurer of the college of phyſicians ; of which 
in 1705 he was cholen preſident, and held his office 
till in 1708 he died in a degree of eſtimation ſuitable 
to a man fo variouſly accompliſhed, that king Charles 
had honoured him with this panegyrick, that“ he 
% was as learned as any of the college, and as well. 
ce bred as any of the court,” 

Of every great and eminent character, part breaks 
forth into publick view, and part lies hid in domeſ- 
tic privacy, Thoſe qualities, which have been ex- 
erted in any known and laſting performances, may, 
at any diſtance of time, be traced and eſtimated ; but 
filent excellencies are ſoon forgotten ; and thoſe mi- 
nute peculiarities which diſcriminate every man from 
all others, if they are not recorded by thoſe whom 
perſonal knowledge enables to obſerve them, are irre. 


coverably loſt, This mutilation of character mult 
have 
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have happened, among many others, to fir Thomas 
Browne, had it not been delineated by his friend Mr. 
Whitefoot, who eſteemed it an eſpecial favour of 
« Providence, to have had a particular acquaintance 
« with him for two thirds of his life.“ Part of his 
obſervations I ſhall therefore copy. 

« For a character of his perſon, his complexion and 
% hair was anſwerable to his name; his ſtature was 
“ moderate, and habit of body neither fat nor lean, 
& but evodproc. 

In his habit of cloathing, he had an averſion to 
“ all finery, and affected plainneſs both in the fa. 
« ſhion and ornaments. He ever wore a cloke, or 
„boots, when few others did. He kept himſelf 
always very warm, and thought it moſt fafe fo to 
« do, though he never loaded himſelf with ſuch a 
„ multitude of garments, as Suetonius reports of 
« Auguſtus, enough to cloath a good family. 

« The horizon of his underſtanding was much 
larger than the hemiſphere of the world: all that 
“ was viſible in the heavens he comprehended ſo 
« well, that few that are under them knew ſo much : 
* he could tell the number of the viſible ſtars in his 
« horizon, and call them all by their names that had 
« any; and of the earth he had ſuch a minute and 
exact geographical knowledge, as if he had been 
% by Divine Providence ordained ſurveyor: general 
„ of the whole terreſtrial orb, and its products. mi- 
<« nerals, plants, and animals. He was ſo curious a 


e botaniſt, that, beſides the ſpecifical diſtinctions, he 


« made nice and elaborate obſervations, equally uſe- 


« ful as entertaining. 
U z « is 
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« His memory, though not ſo eminent as that of 
Seneca or Scaliger, was capacious and tenacious, 
inſomuch as he remembered all that was remark. 
able in any book that he had read ; and not only 
knew all perſons again that he had ever ſeen at 
any diſtance of time, but remembered the circum. 
ſtances of their bodies, and their particular dif. 
courſes and ſpeeches. 7 

ce In the Latin poets he remembered every thing 
that was acute and pungent : he had read moſt of 
the hiſtorians, ancient and modern, wherein his 
obſervations were ſingular, not taken notice of 
by common readers ; he was excellent company 
when he was at leiſure, and expreſſed more light 
than heat in the temper of his brain. 


„ He had no deſpotical power over his affections 
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„ and paſſions (that was a privilege of original per- 


fection, forfeited by the neglect of the uſe of it), 
but as large a political power over them, as any 


ſtoick, or man of his time, whereof he gave fo 


great experiment, that he hath yery rarely beeu 
known to haye been overcome with any of them, 
The ſtrongeſt that were found in him, both of the 
iraſcible and concupiſcible, were under the con- 
troul of his reaſon. Of admiration, which is one of 
them, being the only product, either of igno- 
rance, or uncommon knowledge, he had more and 
leſs than other men, upon the ſame account of his 
knowing more than others ; ſo that though he met 
with many rarities, he admired them not ſo muck 
as others do. EW | 

„ He was never ſeen to be tranſported with 
mirth, or dejected with ſadneſs; always chearfull 
N | te but 
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« but rarely merry, at any ſenſible rate; ſeldom 


« heard to break a jeſt ; and, when he did, he would 
« be apt to bluſh at the levity of it : his gravity was 
« natural, without affectation. 

« His modeſty was viſible in a natural habitual 
« bluſh, which was increaſed upon the leaſt occafion, 
and oft diſcovered without any obſervable cauſe. 

« They that knew no more of him than by the 
« briſkneſs of his writings, found themſelves deceived 
< in their expeQation, when they came in his com. 
<« pany, noting the gravity and ſobriety of his aſpect 
te and converſation ; ſo free from loquacity or much 
e talkativeneſs, that he was ſomething difficult to 
be engaged in any diſcourſe; though when he was 
e ſo, it was always ſingular, and never trite or vul- 
« gar. Parſimonious in nothing but his time, 
« whereof he made as much improvement, with as 
little loſs as any man init: when he had any to 


e ſpare from his drudging practice, he was ſcarce 


« patient of any diverſion from his ſtudy ; ſo impa- 
« tient of floth and idleneſs, that he would ſay, he 
% could not do nothing. 

« Sir Thomas underſtood moſt of the European 
© languages; yiz. all that are in Hutter's Bible, 
* which he made uſe of. The Latin and Greek he 
« underſtood critically ; the Oriental languages, 
« which never were vernacular in this part of the 
„ world, he thought the uſe of them would not 


e anſwer the time and pains of learning them; yet 
had ſo great a veneration for the matrix of them. 


«© viz, the Hebrew, conſecrated to the oracles of 
God, that he was not content to be totally i igno- 


rant of i it; though very little of his ſcience ĩs to be 


« found 
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And though much is ſaid to be written in the 
derivative idioms of that tongue, eſpecially the 
Arabick, yet he was ſatisfied with the tranſlations 
wherein he found nothing admirable. 


In his religion he continued in the ſame mind 


which he had declared in his firſt book, written 
when he was but thirty years old, his Religio Medici, 
wherein he fully aſſented to that of the church of 
England, preferring it before any in the world, as 
did the learned Grotius. He attended the publick 
ſervice very conſtantly, when he was not with-held 
by his practice; never miſſed the ſacrament in his 
pariſh, if he were in town ; read the belt Engliſh 
ſermons he could hear of, with liberal applauſe ; 
and delighted not in controverſies. In his laſt 
ſickneſs, wherein he continued about a week's 
time, enduring great pain of the colick, beſides 
a continual fever, with as much patience as hath 
been ſeen in any man, without any pretence of 
Stoical apathy, animoſity, or vanity of not being 
concerned thereat, or ſuffering no impeachment 


of happineſs - Nihil tgis, dolor. 


« His patience was founded upon the Chriſtian 
philoſophy, and a ſound faith of God's providence, 


e and a meek and holy ſubmiſſion thereunto, which 
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he expreſſed in few words. I viſited him near his 
end, when he had not ſtrength to hear or ſpeak 
much; the laſt words which I heard from him 
were, beſides ſome expreſſions of dearneſs, that 
he did freely ſubmit to the will of God, being 
without fear : he had often triumphed over the 


king of terrors in others, and given many repulſes 
cc in 
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tc jn the defence of patients; but, when his own turn 
« came, he ſubmitted with a meek, rational, and re- 
e ljgious courage. 

« He might have made good the old ſaying of 
« Dat Galenus opes, had he lived in a place that 
could have afforded it. But his indulgence and 
« liberality to his children, eſpecially in their travels, 
« two of his ſons in divers countries, and two of his 
« daughters in France, ſpent him more than a little. 
« He was liberal in his houſe-entertainments and in 
« his charity; he left a comfortable, but no great 
« eſtate, both to his lady and children, gained by 
& his own induſtry. 

« Such was his ſagacity and knowledge of all hiſ- 
* tory, ancient and modern, and his obſervations 
« thereupon ſo fingular, that it hath been ſaid, by 
« them that knew him beſt, that if his profeſſion, 
&« and place of abode, would have ſuited his abi- 
„ lity, he would have made an extraordinary man 
« for the privy-council, not much inferior to the 
te famous Padre Paulo, the late oracle of the Vene- 


{© tian ſtate. 
6c Though he were no prophet, nor fo of a pro- 


«© phet, yet in that faculty which comes neareſt it he 
« excelled, i. e. the ſtochaſtick, wherein he was ſel- 
« dom miltaken, as to future events, as well pub. 
lick as private; but not apt to diſcover any pre- 
cc lages or ſuperſtition.” 

It is obſervable, that he who in his earlier years had 
read all the books againſt religion, was in the latter 
part of his liſe averſe from controverſies. To play 
with important truths, to diſturb the repoſe of eſta- 
bliſhed tenets, to ſubtilize objections, and elude 

proof, 
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proof, is too often the ſport of youthful vanity, of 
which maturer experience commonly repents. There 
is a time when every man is weary of raiſing difficul- 
ties only to taſk himſelf with the ſolution, and deſires 
to enjoy truth without the labour or hazard of con- 
teſt. There is, perhaps, no better method of encoun- 
tering theſe troubleſome irruptions of ſcepticiſm, with 
which inquiſitive minds are frequently haraſſed, than 
that which Browne declares himſelf to have taken: 
« If there ariſe any doubts in my way, I do forget 
& them; or at leaſt defer them, till my better ſettled 
“ judgment, and more manly reaſon, be able to re- 
&« ſolve them: for I perceive, every man's reaſon is 
c his beſt Oedipus, and will, upon a reaſonable truce, 
« find a way to looſe thoſe bonds, wherewith the 
e ſubtilties of error have enchained our more flexible 
« and tender judgments.” 

The foregoing character may be confirmed and 
enlarged by many paſſages in the Religio Medici; in 
which it appears, from Whitefoot's teſtimony, that the 
author, thaugh no very ſparing panegyriſt of himſelf, 
has not exceeded the truth, with reſpect to his attain- 
ments or viſible qualities. 

There are, indeed, ſome interior and ſecret vir- 
tues, which a man may ſometimes have without the 
knowledge of others; and may ſometimes aſſume 
to himſelf, without ſufficient reaſons for his opinion. 
It is charged upon Browne, by Dr. Watts, as an in- 
ſtance of arrogant temerity, that, after a long detail of 
his attainments, he declares himſelf to have eſcaped 
« the firſt and father-fin of pride.” A peruſal of 
the Religio Medici will not much contribute to pro- 
duce a belief of the author's exemption. from 'this 

father . 
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father-ſin : pride is a vice, which pride itſelf inclines 
every man to find in others, and to overlook I in 
himſelf. | 

As eaſily may we be miſtaken in eſtimating our 
own courage, as our own humility ; and therefore, 
when Browne ſhews himſelf perſuaded, that“ he 
« could loſe an arm without a tear, or with a few 
« groans be quartered to pieces,” I am not ſure 
that he felt in himſelf any uncommon powers of en- 
durance; or, indeed, any thing more than a ſud- 
den efferveſcence of imagination, which, uncertain 
and involuntary as it is, he miſtook for ſettled reſo- 
lution. ink 

« That there were not many extant, that in a 
« noble way feared the face of death leſs than him- 
« ſelf;” he might likewiſe believe at a very eaſy ex- 
pence, while death was yet at a diſtance ; but the 
time will come to every human being, when it muſt 
be known how well he can bear to die; and it has 
appeared that our author's fortitude did 'not deſert 
him in the great hour of trial. 

It was obſerved by ſome of the remarkers on the 
Religio Medici, that * the author was yet alive, and 
“ might grow worſe as well as better ;” it is there. 
fore happy, that this ſuſpicion can be obviated by a 
teſtimony given to the continuance of his virtue, at 
a time when death had ſet him free from danger of 
change, and his panegyriſt from temptation to flat- 
tery. 

But it is not on the praiſes of others, but on his 
own writings, that he is to depend for the eſteem of 
poſterity ; of which he will not eaſily be deprived 
while learning ſhall have any reverence among men; 

for 
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for there is no ſcience in which he does not diſcovet 
ſome ſkill; and ſcarce any kind of knowledge, pro- 
fane or ſacred, abſtruſe or elegant, which he does not 
appear to have cultivated with ſucceſs, 

His exuberance of knowledge, and plenitude of 
ideas, ſometimes obſtruct the tendency of his reaſon- 
ing and the clearneſs of his deciſions: on whatever 
ſubje& he employed his mind, there ſtarted up im- 
mediately ſo many images before him, that he loft 
one by graſping another. His memory ſupplied him 
with ſo many illuſtrations, parallel or dependent no- 
tions, that he was always ſtarting into collateral con- 
ſiderations : but the ſpirit and vigour of his purſuit 
always gives delight; and the reader follows him, 
without reluctance, through his mazes, in themſelves 
flowery and pleaſing, and ending at the point origi- 
nally in view. 

« To have great excellences and great faults, mag- 
« næ virtutes nec minora vitia, is the poeſy, ſays 
our author, „of the beſt natures.” This poeſy may 
be properly applied to the ſtyle of Browne : it is vi- 
gorous, but rugged ; it is learned, but pedantick; it 
is deep, but obſcure ; it ſtrikes, but does not pleaſe 
it commands, but does not allure : his tropes are 
harſh and his combinations uncouth. He fell into 
an age in which our language began to loſe the ſta- 
bility which it had obtained in the time of Elizabeth 
and was conſidered by every writer as a ſubject on 
which he might try his plaſtick ſkill, by moulding it 
according to his own fancy. Milton, in conſequence 
of this encroaching licence, began to introduce the 
Latin idiom: and Browne, though he gave leſs diſ- 
turbance to our ſtructures in phraſeology, yet poured 
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in a multitude of exotick words; many, indeed, 
uſeful and ſigniſicant, which, if rejected, muſt be 
ſupplied by circumlocution, ſuch as commen/ality for 
the ſtate of many living at the ſame table; but 
many ſuperfluous, as a paralogical for an unreaſonable 
doubt; and ſome ſo obſcure, that they conceal his 
meaning rather than explain it, as arthritical ana- 
logies for parts that ſerve ſome animals in the place 
of joints. 

His ſtyle is, indeed, a tiſſue of many languages ; 
a mixture of heterogeneous words, brought toge- 
ther from diſtant regions, with terms originally ap- 
propriated to one art, and drawn by violence into 
the ſervice of another. He mult however be con- 
felled to have augmented our philoſophical diction ; 
and in defence of his uncommon words and expreſ- 
ſions, we muſt conſider, that he had uncommon ſenti- 
ments, and was not content to expreſs in many words 
that idea for which any language could ſupply a ſingle 
term. 

But his innovations are ſometimes pleaſing, and his 
temerities happy: he has many verbs ardentia, for- 
cible expreſſions, which he would never have found, 
but by venturing to the utmoſt verge of propriety ; 
and flights which would never have been reached, 
but by one who had very little fear of the ſhame 
of falling. 

There remains yet an objection againſt the writings 
of Browne, more formidable than the animadverſions 
of criticiſm. There are paſſages from which ſome 
have taken occaſion to rank him among deiſts, and 
others among atheiſts. It would be difficult to gueſs 


how any ſuch concluſion ſhould be formed, had not 
experience 
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experience ſhewn that there are two ſorts of men 
willing to enlarge the catalogue of infidels. 

It has been long obſerved, that an atheiſt has no 


juſt reaſon for endeavouring converſions; and yet 


none haraſs thoſe minds which they can influence, 
with more importunity of ſolicitation to adopt their 
opinions. In proportion as they doubt the truth of 
their own doctrines, they are deſirous to gain the at- 
teſtation of another underſtanding: and induſtriouſſy 
labour to win a proſelyte, and eagerly catch at the 
flighteſt pretence to dignify their ſect with a celebrated 
name *, | . 

The others become friends to infidelity only by 
unſkilful hoſtility ; men of rigid orthodoxy, cautious 
converſation, and religious aſperity. Among theſe, it 
is too frequently the practice, to make in their heat 
conceſſions to atheiſm, ot deiſm, which their moſt 
confident advocates had never dared to claim, or to 
hope. A fally of levity, an idle paradox, an inde- 
cent jeſt, an unſeaſonable objection, are ſufficient in 
the opinion of theſe men, to efface a name from 
the lifts of Chriſtianity, to exclude a ſoul from ever- 
laſting life. Such men are ſo watchful to cenſure, 


that they have ſeldom much care to look for favour- 


able interpretations of ambiguities, to ſet the gene- 
ral tenor of life againſt fingle failures, .or to know 
how ſoon any flip of inadvertency has been expiated 
by ſorrow and retraction; but let fly their fulmina- 
tions, without mercy or prudence, againſt ſlight of- 


Therefore no Hereticks deſire to ſpread 
Their wild opinions like theſe Epicures, 
For ſo their ſtaggering thoughts are computed, 
And other men's aſſent their doubt aſſures, Davies. 
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fences dr caſual temerities, againſt crimes never com- 
mitted, or immediately repented. 

The infidel knows well what he is doing. He 
is endeavouring to ſupply, by authority, the defi- 
ciency of his arguments; and to make his cauſe leſs 
invidious, by ſhewing numbers on his fide : he will, 
therefore, not change his conduct, till he reforms his 
principles. But the zealot ſhould recollect, that he 
is labouring, by this frequency of excommunication» 
againſt his own cauſe z and voluntarily adding ſtrength 
to the enemies of truth. It muſt always be the con- 
dition of a great part of mankind to reje& and em- 
brace tenets upon the authority of thoſe whom they 
think wiſer than themſelves ; and, therefore, the ad- 
dition of every name to infidelity in ſome degree 
invalidates that argument upon which the religion of 
multitudes is neceſlarily founded, 

Men may differ from each other in many religious 
opinions, and yet all may retain the eſſentials of 
Chriſtianity ; men may ſometimes eagerly diſpute, 
and yet not differ much from one another : the 
rigorous perſecutors of error ſhould, therefore, en- 
lighten their zeal with knowledge, and temper their 
orthodoxy with charity; that charity, without which 
orthodoxy is vain; charity that © thinketh no 
« evil,” but “ hopeth all things,” and “ endureth 
« all things.” 

Whether Browne has been . among the 
contemners of religion, by the fury of its friends, or 
the artifice of its enemies, it is no difficult taſk to 
replace him among the moſt zealous profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity, He may, perhaps, in the ardour of 


his imagination, have hazarded an expreſſion, which 
Vol. XII. | X a mind 
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a mind intent upon faults may interpret into hereſy, 
if conſidered apart from the reſt of his diſcourſe; but 
a phraſe is not to be oppoſed to volumes: there is 
ſcarcely a writer to be found, whoſe profeſſion was 
not divinity, that has fo frequently teſtified his belief 
of the ſacred writings, has appealed to them with 
fuch unlimited ſubmiffion, or mentioned them with 
fuch unvaried reverence. 

It is indeed, fomewhat wonderful, that he ſhould 
de placed without the pale of Chriſtianity, who de- 
clares, that he aſſumes the honourable ftyle of a 
« Chriſtian,” not becauſe it is © the religion of his 
ce country,“ but becauſe “ having in his riper years 
and confirmed judgment ſeen and examined all, he 
« finds himſelf obhged, by the principles of grace, 
& and the law of his own reaſon, to embrace no 
ec other name but this:“ who, to ſpecify his perſua- 
ſion yet more, tells us, that © he is of the Reformed 
te religion; of the ſame belief our Saviour taught, 
« the apoſtles diſſeminated, the fathers authorized, 
and the martyrs confirmed :” who, though © para- 
e doxical in philoſophy, loves in divinity to keep 
* the beaten road ; and pleaſes himſelf that he has no 
“e taint of hereſy, ſchiſm, or error:“ to whom, 
c where the Scripture is filent, the Church is a text; 
& where that ſpeaks, *tis but a comment;“ and 
who uſes not „ the dictates of his own reaſon, 
e but where there is a joint ſilence of both: who . 
ce blefles himſelf, that he lived not in the days of 
« miracles, when faith had been thruſt upon him; 
but enjoys that greater bleſſing, pronounced to all 
ce that believe and ſaw not.” He cannot ſurely be 


charged with a defect of faith, who “ believes that 
© our 
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« our Saviour was dead, and buried, and roſe again, 
« and deſires to ſee him in his glory:“ and who af- 
firms, that this is not much to believe; that © we 
have reaſon to owe this faith unto hiſtory ;” and 
that © they only had the advantage of a bold and 
noble faith, who lived before his coming; and 
« upon obſcure prophecies and myſtical types, could 
« raiſe a belief.“ Nor can contempt of the poſitive 
and ritual parts of religion be imputed to him, who 
doubts, whether a good man would refuſe a poiſoned 
euchariſt; and who would violate his own arm, 
rather than a church.“ 

The opinions of every man muſt be hr from 
himſelf : concerning his practice, it is ſafeſt to truſt 
the evidence of others. Where theſe teſtimonies con- 
cur, no higher degree of hiſtorical certainty can be 
obtained; and they apparently concur to prove, that 
Browne was a zealous adherent to the faith of Chriſt, 
that he lived in obedience to his laws, and died in 
confidence of his mercy. 
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3 AS CHAM was born in the year 
1515, at Kirby Wiſke (or Kirby Wicke), 2 
village near Northallerton in Yorkſhire, of a family 
above the vulgar. His father John Aſcham was 
houſe-ſteward in the family of Scroop; and in that 
age, when the different orders of men were at a 
greater diſtance from each other, and the manners of 
gentlemen were regularly formed by menial ſervices 
in great houſes, lived with a very conſpicuous repu- 
tation. Margaret Aſcham, his wife, is ſaid to have 
been allied to many conſiderable families, but her 
maiden name is not recorded. She had three ſons, 
of whom Roger was the youngeſt, and ſome daugh- 
ters; but who can hope, that of any progeny more 
than one ſhall deſerve to be mentioned ? They lived 
married ſixty- ſeven years, and at laſt died together 
almoſt on the ſame hour of the ſame day. 

Roger having paſſed his firſt years under the care 
of his parents, was adopted into the family of Antony 
Wingfield, who maintained him, and committed his 
education, with that of his own ſons, to the care of 
one Bond, a domeſtic tutor. He very early diſco- 


* Firlt printed before his Works in 4to. 
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vered an unuſual fondneſs for literature by an eager 
peruſal of Engliſh books; and having paſſed happily 
through the ſcholaſtick rudiments, was put, in 1 530, 
by his patron Wingfield, to St. John's college in 
Cambridge. 

Aſcham entered Cambridge at a time when the 
laſt great revolution of the intellectual world was 
filling every academical mind with ardour or anxiety. 
The deſtruction of the Conſtantinopolitan empire had 
driven the Greeks with their language into the inte- 
rior parts of Europe, the art of printing had made 
the books eaſily attainable, and Greek now began to 
be taught in England. The doctrines of Luther had 
already filled all the nations of the Romiſh commu- 
nion with controverſy and difſention. New ſtudies of 
literature, and new tenets of religion, found employ- 
ment for all who were deſirous of truth, or ambitious 
of fame. Learning was at that time proſecuted with 
that eagerneſs and perſeverance which in this age of 
indifference and diſſipation it is not eaſy to conceive. 
To teach or to learn, was at once the buſineſs and 
the pleaſure of the academical life; and an emulation 
of ſtudy was raiſed by Cheke and Smith, to which 
even the preſent age perhaps owes many advantages, 
without remembering or knowing its benefactors. 

Aſcham ſoon reſolved to unite himſelf to thoſe 
who were enlarging the bounds of knowledge, and, 
immediately upon his admiſſion into the college, ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of Greek. Thoſe who 
were zealous for the new learning, were often no 
great friends to the old religion; and Aſcham, as he 
became a Grecian, became a Proteſtant. The Reform- 
ation was not yet begun, diſaffection to Popery was 
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conſidered as a crime juſtly puniſhed hy excluſion 
from favour and preferment, and was not yet openly 
profeſſed, though ſuperſtition was gradually loſing its 
hold upon the publick, The ſtudy of Greek was 
reputable enough, and Aſcham purſued it with dili. 
gence and ſucceſs equally conſpicuous. He-thought 
a language might be moſt eaſily learned by teaching 
it; and when he had obtained ſome proficiency in 
Greek, read lectures, while he was yet a boy, to 
other boys, who were deſirous of inſtruction. His 
induſtry was much encouraged by Pember, a man of 
great eminence at that time, though I know not that 
he has left any monuments behind him, but what the 
gratitude of his friends and ſcholars has beſtowed. 
He was one of the great encouragers of Greek learn- 
ing, and particularly applauded Aſcham's lectures, 
aſſuring him in a letter, of which Graunt has pre- 
ſerved an extract, that he would gain more know- 
ledge by explaining one of Aſop's fables to a boy, 
than by hearing one of Homer's poems explained by 
another, . 
Aſcham took his bachelor's degree in 1534, Fe. 
bruary 18, in the eighteenth year of his age; a time 
of life at which it is more common now to enter the 
univerſities than to take degrees, but which, according 
to the modes of education then in uſe, had nothing 
of remarkable prematurity. On the 23d of March 
following, he was choſen fellow of the college ; 
which election he conſidered as a ſecond birth. Dr. 
Metcalf the maſter of the college, a man, as Aſcham 


tells us, “ meanly learned himſelf, but no mean en- 
* courager of learning in others,” clandeſtinely pro- 


moted his election, though he openly ſeemed firſt to 
oppole 
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oppoſe it, and afterwards to cenſure it, becauſe Aſ- 
cham was known to favour the new opinions; and 
the. maſter himſelf was accuſed of giving an unjuſt 
preference to the Northern men, one of the factione 
into which this nation was divided, before we could 
find any more important reaſon of diſſention, than 
that ſome were born on the Northern and ſome on 
the Southern ſide of Trent. Any cauſe is ſufficient 
for a quarrel; and the zealots of the North and 
South lived long in_ſuch animoſity, that it was 
thought neceſſary at Oxford to keep them quiet by 
chuſing one proctor every year from each. 

He ſeems to have been hitherto {ſupported by the 
bounty of Wingfield, which his attainment of a fel- 
lowſhip now freed him from the neceſlity of receiv- 
ing, Dependence, though in thoſe days it was more 
common, and leſs irkſome, than in the preſent ſtate 
of things, can never have been free from diſcontent ; 
and therefore he that was releaſed from it muſt al- 
ways have rejoiced. The danger is, leſt the joy of 
eſcaping from the patron may not leave ſufficient 
memory of the benefactor. Of this forgetfulneſs 
Aſcham cannot be accuſed; for he is recorded to 
have preſerved the moſt grateful and affectionate re- 
verence for Wingfield, and to have never grown 
weary of recounting his benehts. 

His reputation ſtill increaſed, and many reſorted 
to his chamber to hear the Greek writers explained. 
He was likewiſe eminent for other accompliſhments. 
By the advice of Pember, he had learned to play on 
muſical inſtruments, and he was one of the few who 
excelled in the mechanical art of writing, which then 
began to be cultivated among us, and in which we 
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now ſurpaſs all other nations. , He not only wrote 
his pages with neatneſs, but embelliſhed them with 
elegant draughts and illuminations; an art at that 
time ſo highly valued, that it contiibited much both 
to his fame and his fortune. 

He became maſter of arts in March 1537, in his 
twenty-firſt year; and then, if not before, com- 
menced tutor, and publickly undertook the education 
of young men. A tutor of one. and- twenty, however 
accompliſhed with learning, however exalted by ge- 
nius, would now gain little reverence or obedience; 
but in thoſe days of diſcipline and regularity, the 
authority of the ſtatutes eaſily ſupplied that of the 
teacher ; all power that was lawful was reverenced. 
Beſides, young tutors had ſtill younger pupils. 

Aſcham is ſaid to have courted his ſcholars to 
ſtudy by every incitement, to have treated them with 
great kindneſs, and to have taken care at once to in- 
ſtill learning and piety, to enlighten their minds, 
and to form their manners. Many of his ſcholars 
roſe to great eminence; and among them William 
Grindal was ſo much diſtinguiſhed, that, by Cheke's 
recommendation, he was called to court as a proper 

maſter of languages for the lady Elizabeth. | 

There was yet no eſtabliſhed lecturer of Greek; 
the univerſity therefore appointed Aſcham to read in 
the open ſchools, and paid him out of the publick 
purſe an honorary ſtipend, ſuch as was then reckoned 
ſufficiently liberal. A lecture was afterwards founded 
by king Henry, and he then quitted the ſchools, but 
continued to explain Greek authors in his own 
college, 

He 
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He was at firſt an opponent of the new pronun- 
ciation introduced, or rather of the ancient reſtored, 
about this time by Cheke and Smith, and made ſome 
cautious ſtruggles for the common practice, which 
the credit and dignity of his antagoniſts did not per · 
mit him to defend very publickly, or with much 
vehemence: nor were they long his antagoniſts; for 
either his affection for their merit, or his conviction 
of the cogency of their arguments, ſoon changed his 
opinion and his practice, and he adhered ever after 
to their method of utterance. 

Of this controverſy it is not neceſſary to give a 
circumſtantial account; ſomething of it may be 
found in Strype's Life of Smith, and ſomething in 
Baker's Reflections upon Learning; it is ſufficient 
10 remark here, that Cheke's pronunciation was that 
which now prevails in the ſchools of England. Diſ- 
quiſitions not only verbal, but merely literal, are too 
minute for popular narration. 

He was not leſs eminent as a writer of Latin, than 
as a teacher of Greek. All the publick letters of the 
univerſity were of his compoſition; and as little qua- 
liſications muſt often bring great abilities into notice, 
he was recommended to this honourable employment 
not leſs by the neatneſs of his hand, than the elegance 
of his ſtyle. | 

However great was his learning, he was not always 
immured in his chamber; but, being valetudinary, 
and weak of body, thought it neceſſary to ſpend 
many hours in ſuch exerciſes as might belt relieve 
him after the fatigue of ſtudy. His favourite amuſe- 
ment was archery, in which he ſpent, or, in the 
opinion of others, loſt ſo much time, that thoſe 

whom 
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whom either his faults or virtues made his enemies, 
and perhaps ſome whoſe kindneſs wiſhed him always 
worthily employed, did not ſcruple to cenſure his 
practice, as unſuitable to a man profeſſing learning, 
and perhaps of bad example in a place of education. 

To free himſelf from this cenſure was one of the 
reaſons for which he publiſhed, in 1544, his © Toxo- 
te philus, or the ſchole or partitions of ſhooting,” in 
which he joins the praiſe with the precepts of * 
He deſigned not only to teach the art of ſhooting, 
but to give an example of dition more natural and 
more truly Engliſh than was uſed by the common 
writers of that age, whom he cenſures for mingling 
exotick terms with their native language, and of 
whom he complains, that they were made authors, 
not by ſkill or education, but by arrogance and te- 

merity. 

He has not failed in either of his purpoſes. « He 
has ſufficiently vindicated archery as an innocent, ſa- 
lutary, uſeful, and liberal diverſion ; and if his- pre- 
cepts are of no great uſe, he has only ſhown, by one 
example among many, how little the hand can derive 
from the mind, how little intelligence can conduce to 
dexterity. In every art, practice is much; in arts 
manual, practice is almoſt the whole. Precept can 
at moſt but warn againſt error, it can never beſtow 
excellence. 

The bow has been ſo long diſuſed, that moſt Eng- 
liſh readers have forgotten its importance, though it 
was the weapon by which we gained the battle of 
Agincourt, a weapon which, when handled by Eng- 
liſh yeomen, no foreign troops were able to reſiſt. 


We were not only abler of body than the French, 
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and therefore ſuperior in the uſe of arms, which are 
forcible only in proportion to the ſtrength with which 
they are handled, but the national practice of ſhoot- 
ing for pleaſure or for prizes, by which every man 
was inured to archery from his infaney, gave us inſu- 
perable advantage, the bow requiring more practice 
to ſkilful uſe than any other inſtrument of offence. 

Fire· arms were then in their infancy; and though 
battering- pieces had been ſome time in uſe, I know 
not whether any ſoldiers were armed with hand-guns 
when the Toxophilus“ was firſt publiſhed. They 
were ſoon after uſed by the Spamiſh troops, whom 
other nations made haſte to imitate : but how little 
they could yet effect, will be underſtood from the 
account given by the ingenious author of the © Exer- 
« ciſe for the Norfolk Militia.” 

« The firſt muſkets were very heavy, and could 
ce not be fired without a reſt ; they had match-locks, 
„and barrels of a wide bore, that carried a large 
„ball and charge of powder, and did execution at a 
5 greater diſtance. 

« The muſketeers on a march carried only their 
« reſts and ammunition, and had boys to bear their 
© muſkets after them, for which they were allowed 
« great additional pay. 

« They were very flow in loading, not only by 
&« reaſon of the unwieldineſs of the pieces, and be- 
<« cauſe they carried the powder and balls ſeparate, 
but from the time it took to prepare and adjuſt 
<« the match; ſo that their fire was not near ſo briſk 
as ours is now. Afterwards a lighter kind of 
«© match-lock muſket came into uſe, and they car- 
fried their ammunition in bandeliers, which were 
* broad 
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« broad belts that came over the ſhoulder, to which 
« were hung ſeveral little caſes of wood covered with 
% leather, each containing a charge of powder; the 
« balls they carried looſe in a pouch ; and they had 
* alſo a priming-horn hanging by their fide. 

« The old Engliſh writers call thoſe large muſkets 
c calivers: the harquebuze was a hghter piece, that 
e could be fired without a reſt. The match-lock 
4 was fired by a match fixed by a kind of tongs in 
« the ſerpentine or cock, which, by pulling the trig- 
« ger, was brought down with great quickneſs upon 
« the priming in the pan; over which there was a 
« ſliding cover, which was drawn back by the hand 
$6 juſt at the time of firing. There was a great deal 
of nicety and care required to fit the match pro- 
« perly to the cock, ſo as to come down exactly 
« true on the priming, to blow the aſhes from the 
« coal, and to guard the pan from the ſparks that 
« fell from it. A great deal of time was alſo loſt in 
« taking it out of the cock, and returning it between 
« the fingers of the left hand every time that the 
« piece was fired ; and wet weather often rendered 
« the matches uſeleſs.“ 

While this was the ſtate of fire-arms, and this ſtate 
continued among us to the ciyil war with very little 
improvement, it is no wonder that the long-bow was 
preferred by Sir Thomas Smith, who vrote of the 
choice of weapons in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
when the uſe of the bow {till continued, though the 
muſket was gradually prevailing. Sir John Hay- 
ward, a writer yet later, has, in his Hiſtory of the 
Norman kings, endeayoured to evince the ſuperiority 
of the archer to the muſketeer : however, in the long 
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peace of king James, the bow was wholly forgotten. 
Guns have from that time been the weapons of the 
Engliſh, as of other nations, and, as they are now 
improved, are certainly more efficacious. 

Aſcham had yet another reaſon, if not for writing 
his book, at leaſt for preſenting it to king Henry. 
England was not then what it may be now juſtly 
termed, the capital of literature; and therefore thoſe 
who aſpired to ſuperior degrees of excellence, 
thought it neceſſary to travel into other countries. 
The purſe of Aſcham was not equal to the expence 
of peregrination; and therefore he hoped to have it 
augmented by a penſion. Nor was he wholly difap- 
pointed ; for the king rewarded him with an yearly 
payment of ten pounds. 

A penſion of ten pounds granted by a king of 
England to a man of letters, appears to modern 
readers ſo contemptible a benefaction, that it is not 
unworthy of enquiry what might be its value at that 
time, and how much Aſcham might be enriched by 
it. Nothing is more uncertain than the eſtimation of 
wealth by denominated money; the precious metals 
never retain long the ſame proportion to real com- 
modities, and the ſame names in different ages do not 
imply the ſame quantity of metal; ſo that it is equally 
difficult to know how much money was contained in 
any nominal ſum, and to find what any ſuppoſed 
quantity of gold or ſilver would purchaſe; both which 
are neceſſary to the commenſuration of money, or 
the adjuſtment of proportion between the ſame ſums 
at different periods of time. 

A numeral pound in king Henry's time contained, 
as now, twenty ſhillings; and therefore it muſt be 

inquired 
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inquired what twenty ſhillings could perform. Bread. 
corn is the moſt certain ſtandard of the neceſſaries of 
life. Wheat was generally ſold at that time for one 
ſhilling the buſhel : if therefore we take five ſhillings 
the buſhel for the current price, ten pounds were 
equivalent to fifty. But here is danger of a fallacy. 
It may be doubted whether wheat was the general 
bread-corn of that age; and if rye, barley, or oats, 
were the common food, and wheat, as I ſuſpect, only 
a delicacy, the value of wheat will not regulate the 
price of other things. This doubt is however in fa. 


vour of Aſcham; for if we raiſe the worth of wheat, 


we raiſe that of his penſion. 

But the value of money has another variation, 
which we are ſtill leſs able to aſcertain ; the rules of 
cuſtom, or the different needs of artificial life, make 
that revenue little at one time which is great at ano- 
ther. Men are rich and poor, not only in propor- 
tion to what they have, but to what they want. In 
ſome ages, not only neceflaries are cheaper, but 
fewer things are neceſſary. In the age of Aſcham, 
moſt of the elegancies and expences of our preſent 
faſhions were unknown: commerce had not yet dif- 
tributed ſuperfluity through the lower claſſes of the 
people, and the character of a {ſtudent implied fru- 
gality, and required no ſplendour-to ſupport it. His 
penſion, therefore, reckoning together the wants 
which he could ſupply, and the wants from which he 
was exempt, may be eſtimated, in my opinion, at 
more than one hundred pounds a year; which, added 
to the income of his fellowſip, put him far enough 
above diſtreſs. 

This 
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This was an year of good fortune to Aſcham. He 
was choſen orator to the univerſity on the removal of 
Sir John Cheke to court, where he was made tutor 
to prince Edward. A man once diſtinguiſhed ſoon 
gains admirers. Aſcham was now received to notice 
by many of the nobility, and by great ladies, among 
whom it was then the faſhion to ſtudy the ancient 
languages. Lee, archbiſhop of York, allowed him 
art yearly penſion ; how much we are not told. He 
was probably about this time employed in teaching 
many illuſtrious perſons to write a fine hand; and, 
among others, Henry and Charles, dukes of Suffolk, 
the princeſs Elizabeth, and prince Edward. 

Henry VIII. died two years after, and a reforma- 
tion of religion being now openly proſecuted by king 
Edward and his council, Aſcham, who was known 
to favour it, had a new grant of his penſion, and con- 
tinued at Cambridge, where he lived in great fami- 
liarity with Bucer, who had been called from Ger- 
many to the profeſſorſhip of divinity. But his retire- 
ment was ſoon at an end; for in 1548 his pupil Grin- 
dal, the maſter of the princeſs Elizabeth, died, and 
the princeſs, who had already ſome acquaintance with 
Aſcham, called him from his college to direct her 
ſtudies. He obeyed the ſummons, as we may 
caſily believe, with readineſs, and for two years in- 
ſtructed her with great diligence ; but then, being 
diſguſted either at her or her domeſticks, perhaps 
eager for another change of lite, he left her without 
her conſent, and returned to the univerſity. Of this 
precipitation he long repented ; and, as thoſe who 
are not accuſtomed to diſreſpect cannot eaſily forgive 
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it, he probably felt the effects of his n to 
his death. 

After having viſited Cambridge, he took a journey 
into Yorkſhire, to ſee his native place, and his 
old acquaintance, and there received a letter from 
the court, informing him, that he was appointed 
fecretary to Sir Richard Moriſine, who was to be dif- 
patched as ambaſſador into Germany. In his return 
to London he paid that memorable viſit to lady Jane 
Gray, in which he found her reading the Phædo in 
Greek, as he has related in his Schoolmaſter. 


In the year 1550, he attended Moriſine to Get. 
many, and wandered over great part of the country, 
making obſervations upon all that appeared worthy 
of his curioſity, and contracting acquaintance with 
men of learning. To his correſpondent Sturmius he 
paid a viſit, but Sturmius was not at home, and 
thoſe two illuſtrious friends never ſaw each other. 
During the courſe of this embaſſy, Aſcham under- 
took to improve Moriſine in Greek, and for four 
days in the week explained ſome paſſages of Herods: 
tus every morning, and more than two hundred 
verſes of Sophocles or Euripides every afternoon. He 
read with him likewiſe ſome of the orations of De- 
moſthenes. On the other days he compiled the let- 
ters of buſineſs, and in the night filled up his diary, 
digeſted his remarks, and wrote private letters to his 
friends in England, and particularly to thoſe of his 
college, whom he continually exhorted to perſeverance 
in ſtudy. Amidſt all the pleaſures of novelty which 
his travels ſupplied, and in the dignity of his publick 
ſtation, he preferred the tranquillity of private ſtudy, 

and 
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and the quiet of academical retirement. The rea- 
ſonableneſs of this choice has been always diſ- 

puted; and in the contrariety of human intereſts 
= diſpoſitions, the controverſy will not eaſily be 
decided. 

He made a, ſhort excurſion into Italy; and men- 
tions in his Schoolmaſter with great leverity the vices 
of Venice. He was deſirous of viſiting Trent while 
the council were ſitting ; but the ſcantineſs of his 
purſe defeated his curioſity. 

In this journey he wrote his Report and di iſcourſe of. 
the affairs in Germany, in which he deſcribes the dif- 
poſitions and intereſts of the German princes like a 
man inquifitive and judicious, and recounts many 
particularities which are loſt in the maſs of general 
hiſtory, in a ſtyle which to the ears of that age was 
undoubtedly mellifluous, and which is now a very 
valuable ſpecimen of genuine Engliſh. | 

By the death of king Edward in 1553, the Reform- 
ation was ſtopped, Moriſine was recalled, and Aſ- 
cham's penſion and hopes were at an end. He there- 
tore retired to his fellowſhip in a ſtate of diſappoint- 
ment and deſpair, which his biographer has endea- 
voured to expreſs in the deepeſt ſtrain of plaintive de- 
clamation. “ He was deprived of all his ſupport,'s 
lays Graunt, © ſtripped of his penſion, and cut off 
from the aſſiſtance of his friends, who had now loſt 
their influence; ſo that he had N PRÆMIA Nec 
* PRADIA, neither penſion nor eſtate to ſupport him 
+ at Cambridge.” There is no credit due to a rhe- 


torician's account either of good or evil. The truth 
is, that Aſcham ſtill had in his fellowſbip all that in 


tac early part of his life had given him plenty, and 
Yor. XII. Y might 
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might have lived like the other inhabitants of the 
college with the advantage of more knowledge and 
higher reputation. But notwithſtanding his love of 
academical retirement, he had now too long enjoyed 
the pleaſures and feſtivities of publick life, to return 
with a good will to academical poverty. 

He had however better fortune than he expected; 
and, if he lamented his condition like his hiſtorian, 
better than he deſerved. He had during his abſence 
in Germany been appointed Latin ſecretary to king 
Edward; and by the intereſt of Gardiner, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, he was inſtated in the ſame office under 
Philip and Mary, with a falary of twenty pounds a 

ear. ö 
5 Soon after his admiſſion to his new employment, 
he gave an extraordinary ſpecimen of his abilities and 


diligence, by compoſing and tranſcribing with his 


uſual elegance, in three days, forty-ſeven letters to 
princes and perſonages, of whom cardinals were the 
loweſt. „ 
How Aſcham, who was known to be a Proteſtant, 
could preſerve the favour of Gardiner, and hold a 
place of honour and profit in queen Mary's court, it 
mult be very natural to inquire. Cheke, as is well 
known, was compelled to a recantation ; and why 
Aſcham was ſpared, cannot now be diſcovered. 
Graunt, at a time when the tranſactions of queen 
Mary's reign muſt have been well enough remem- 


bered, declares that Aſcham always made open pro- 


feſſion of the reformed religion, and that Englesfield 
and others often endeavoured to incite Gardiner 
againſt him, but found their accuſations rejected with 


contempt: yet he allows, that ſuſpicions and charges 
| | . of 
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of temporization and compliance had ſomewhat ſullied 
his reputation. The author of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica conjectures, that he owed his ſafety to his in- 
nocence and uſefulneſs; that it would have been un- 
popular to attack a man ſo little liable to cenſure, and 
that the loſs of his pen could not have been eaſily 
ſupplied. But the truth is, that morality was never 
ſuffered in the days of perſecution to protect hereſy; 
nor are we ſure that Aſcham was more clear from 
common failings than thoſe who ſuffered more; and 
whatever might be his abilities, they were not ſo ne- 
ceſſary, but Gardiner could have eaſily filled his 
place with another ſecretary. Nothing is more vain, 
than at a diſtant time to examine the motives of 
diſcrimination and partiality; for the inquirer, hav- 
ing conſidered intereſt and policy, is obliged at 
laſt to omit more frequent and more active mo- 
tives of human conduct, caprice, accident, and pri- 
vate affections. 

At that time, if ſome were puniſhed, many were for- 
borne ; and of many why ſhould not Aſcham happen 
to be one? He ſeems to have been calm and pru- 
dent, and content with that peace which he was ſuf- 
tered to enjoy : a mode of behaviour that ſeldom fails 
to produce ſecurity. He had been abroad in the laſt 
years of king Edward, and had at leaſt given no 
recent offence. He was certainly, according to his 
own opinion, not much in danger; for in the next 
year he reſigned his fellowſhip, which by Gardiner's 
favour he had continued to hold, though not reſi- 
dent; and married Margaret Howe, a young gen- 
!ewoman of a good family. 
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He was diſtinguiſhed in this reign by the notice of 
cardinal Pole, a man cf great candour, learning, 
and gentleneſs of manners, and particularly eminent 
for his ſkill in Latin, who thought highly of Af. 
cham's ſtyle ; of which it is no inconfiderable proof, 
chat when Pole was defirous of communicating a 
ſpeech made by himſelf as legate, in parliament, to 
the pope, he employed Aſcham to tranſlate it. 

He is faid to have been not only protected by the 
officers of ſtate, but favoured and countenanced by 
the queen herſelf, ſo that he had no reaſon of com. 
plaint in that reign of turbulence and perſecution; 
nor was his fortune much mended, when in 1558 
his pupil Elizabeth mounted the throne, He was 
continued in his former employment, with the ſame 
ſtipend : but though he was daily admitted to the 
preſence of the queen, aſſiſted her private ſtudies, 
and partook of her diverſions ; ſometimes read to 
her in the learned languages, and ſometimes played 
with her at draughts and cheſs ; he added nothing to 
his twenty pounds a year but the prebend of Weſt⸗ 
wang in the church of York, which was given him 
the year following. His fortune was therefore not 
proportionate to the rank which his offices and repu- 
tation gave him, or to the favour in which he ſeemed 
to ſtand with his miltreſs. Of this parſimomous 
allotment it is again a hopeleſs ſearch to inquire the 
reaſon. The queen was not naturally bountiful, and 
perhaps did not think it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh by 
any prodigality of kindneſs a man who had formerly 
deſerted her, and whom ſhe might ſtill ſufpect of 


ſerving rather for intereſt than affection. Graunt 
| | exerts 
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exerts his rhetorical powers in praiſe of Aſcham's 
diſintereſtedneſs and contempt of money; and de- 
clares, that though he was often reproached by his 
friends with neglect of his own intereſt, he never 
would aſk any thing, and inflexibly refuſed all pre- 
ſents which his office or imagined intereſt induced 
any to offer him. Camden, however, imputes the 
narrowneſs of his condition to his love of dice and 
cock-fights : and Graunt, forgetting himſelf, allows 
that Aſcham was ſometimes thrown into agonies by 
diſappointed expectations. It may be eaſily diſcover- 
ed from his Schoolmaſter, that he felt his wants, 
though he might negle& to ſupply them; and we 
are left to ſuſpect that he ſhewed his contempt of 
money only by loſing at play. If this was his prac- 
tice, we may excuſe Elizabeth, who knew the do- 
meſtick character of her ſervants, if ſhe did not give 
much to him who was laviſh of a little. 

However he might fail in his economy, it were 
indecent to treat with wanton levity the memory of a 
man who ſhared his frailties with all, but whoſe 
learning or virtues few can attain, and by whoſe ex- 
cellencies many may be improved, while himſelf 
cnly ſuffered by his faults. 

In the reign of Elizabeth nothing remarkable is 
known to have befallen him, except that, in 1563, 
he was invited by ſir Edward Sackville to write the 
Schoolmaſter, a treatiſe on education, upon an occa- 
ſion which he relates in the beginning of the book. 

This work, though begun with alacrity, in hopes of 
a conſiderable reward, was interrupted by the death 
of the patron, and afterwards ſorrowfully and ſlowly 


finiſhed, in the gloom of diſappointment, under the 
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preſſure of diſtreſs. But of the author's diſinclination 
or dejection there can be found no tokens in the work, 
which is conceived with great vigour, and finiſhet 


with great accuracy; and perhaps contains the beſt 


advice that was ever given for the ſtudy of languages, 
This treatiſe he completed, but did not publiſh ; 
for that poverty which in our days drives authors ſo 
haſtily in ſuch numbers to the preſs, in the time of 
Aſcham, I believe, debarred them from it. The 
printers gave little for a copy, and, if we may be- 
lieve the tale of Ralegh's hiſtory, were not forward 
to print what was offered them for nothing. Af. 
cham's book therefore lay unſeen in his ſtudy, and 
was at laſt dedicated to lord Cecil by his widow. 
Aſcham never had a robuſt or vigorous body, and 
his excuſe for ſo many hours of diverſion was his in- 
ability to endure a long continuance of ſedentary 
thought. In the latter part of his life he found it 
neceſſary to forbear any intenſe application of the 
mind from dinner to bed-time, and roſe to read 
and write early in the morning. He was for ſome 


years hedtically feveriſn; and though he found 


ſome alleviation of his diſtemper, never obtained 
a perfect recovery of his health. The immediate 


cauſe of his laſt ſickneſs was too cloſe application 


to the compoſition of a poem, which he purpoled 
to preſent to the queen on the day of her acceſſion. 
To finiſh this, he forbore to fleep at his accuſtom- 
ed hours, till in December 1 568 he fell ſick of a kind 
of lingering diſeaſe, which Graunt has not named, 
nor accurately deſcribed. The moſt afflictive ſymp- 
rom was want of fleep, which he endeavoured to ob- 


tain by the motion of a cradle. Growing every day 


weaker, 
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weaker, he found it vain to contend with his diſtem- 
per, and prepared to die with the reſignation and 
piety of a true Chriſtian, He was attended on his 
death-bed by Gravet, vicar of 'St. Sepulchre, and 
Dr. Nowel, the learned dean of St. Paul's, who gave 
ample teſtimony to the decency and devotion of his 
concluding life, He frequently teſtified his defire of 
that diſſolution which he ſoon obtained. His funeral] 
ſermon was preached by Dr. Nowel, 

Roger Aſcham died in the fifty-third year of his 
ace, at a time when, according to the general courſe 
of life, much might yet have been expected from 
him, and when he might have hoped for much from 
others : but his abilities and his wants were at an end 
together; and who can determine, whether he was 
cut off from advantages, or reſcued from calamities ? 
He appears to have been not much qualified for the 
improvement of his fortune. His diſpoſition was 
kind and ſocial ; he delighted in the pleaſures of con- 
verſation, and was probably not much inclined to 
buſineſs. This may be ſuſpected from the paucity 
of his writings. He has left little behind him ; and 
of that little nothing was publiſhed by himſelf but 
the Toxophilus, and the account of Germany, The 
Schoolmaſter was printed by his widow; and the 
epiſtles were collected by Graunt, who dedicated 
them to queen Elizabeth, that he might have an 
opportunity of recommending his fon Giles Aſcham 
to her patronage. The dedication was not loſt : the 
young man was made, by the queen's mandate, fel- 
low of a college in Cambridge, where he obtained 
conſiderable reputation. What was the effect of his 
widow's dedication to Ceetl, is not known : it may 

Y 4 be 
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be hoped that Aſcham's works obtained for his fa. 
mily, after his deceaſe, that ſupport which he did not 
in his life very plenteouſly procure them. 

Whether he was poor by his own fault, or the fault 
of others, cannot now be decided ; but it 1s certain 
that many have been rich with lefs merit, His phi- 
fological learning would have gained him honour in 
any country; and among us it may juſtly call for 
that reverence which all nations owe to thoſe who 
firſt rouſe them from ignorance, and kindle among 
them the light of literature. Of his manners nothing 
can be ſaid but from his own teſtimony, and that of 
his contemporaries. Thoſe who mention him allow 
him many virtues. His courteſy, benevolence, and 
liberality, are celebrated; and of his piety we have 
not only the teſtimony of his friends, but the evi 
dence of his writings. 

That his Engliſh works have been fo long ne- 
glected, is a proof of the uncertainty of literary fame. 
He was ſcarcely known as an author in his own lan- 
guage till Mr. Upton publiſhed his Schoo/mafter with 
learned notes. His other pieces were read only by 
thoſe few who delight in obſolete books ; but as they 
are now collected into one volume, with the addition 
of ſome letters never printed before, the publick has 
an opportunity of recompenſing the injury, and allot- 


ting Aſcham the reputation due to his knowledge 
and his eloquence. 
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LETTER I. To Mr. Janzs ELPHINSTON-« 


DEAR SIR, Sept. 25th, 1750. 
O U have, as I find by every kind of evidence, 
loſt an excellent mother ; and I hope you will 
not think me incapable of partaking of your grief. 
I have a mother, now eighty-two years of age, whom, 
therefore, I mult ſoon loſe, unleſs it pleaſe God that 
ſhe rather ſhould mourn for me. I read the letters in 
which you relate your mother's death to Mrs. Strahan, 
and think I do myſelf honour, when ] tell you, that! 
read them with tears; but tears are neither to 5%, 
nor to me, of any further uſe, when once the tribute 
of nature has been paid. The buſineſs of life ſum- 
mons us away from uſeleſs grief, and calls us to the 
exerciſe of thoſe virtues of which we are lamenting 
our deprivation. 

The greateſt benefit which one friend can confer 
upon -another, 1s to guard, and excite, and elevate 
his virtues. This your mother will {till perform, if 
you diligently preſerve the memory of her life, and 
of her death: a life, ſo far as I can learn, uſeful, 
wiſe, and innocent; and a death reſigned, peaceful, 

and 
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and holy. I cannot forbear to mention, that neither 
reaſon nor revelation denies you to hope, that you 
may increaſe her happineſs by obeying her precepts ; 
and that ſhe may, in her preſent ſtate, look with 
pleaſure upon every act of virtue, to which her in- 
ſtructions or example have contributed. Whether 
this be more than a pleaſing dream, or a juſt opinion 
of ſeparate ſpirits, is, indeed, of no great importance 
to us, when we conſider ourſelves as acting under the 
eye of God: yet, ſurely, there is ſomething pleaſing 
in the belief, that our ſeparation from thoſe, whom 
we love, is merely corporeal ; and it may be a great 
incitement to virtuous friendſhip, if it can be made 
probable, that that union, which has received the di- 
vine approbation, ſhall continue to eternity. 


There is one expedient, by which you may, in 
ſome degree, continue her preſence. If you write 
down minutely what you remember of her from your 
earlieſt years, you will read it with great pleaſure, and 
receive from it many hints of ſoothing recollection, 
when time ſhall remove her yet farther from you, 
and your grief ſhall be matured to veneration. Io 
this, however painful for the preſent, I cannot but 
adviſe you, as to a ſource of comfort and ſatisfaction 
in the time to come; for all comfort and all latislac. 
tion 18 ſincerely withed you by, 

DEAR SIR, 
Your moſt obliged, moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


— _ * me wwe 
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LETTER H. To Mee. THRALE. 


MAD AM, London, Aug. 13, 1765. 
F you have really ſo good an opinion of me as you 
expreſs, it will not be neceflary to inform you, 
how unwillingly I miſs the opportunity of coming to 
Brighthelmſtone in Mr. Thrale's company; or, ſince 
I cannot do what I wiſh firſt, how eagerly I ſhall 


catch the ſecond degree of pleaſure, by coming to 
you and him, as ſoon as I can diſmiſs my work from 


my hands. | 
am afraid to make promiſes even to myſelf; but 
I hope that the week after the next will be the end 


of my preſent buſineſs. When buſineſs is done, 
what remains but pleaſure? and where ſhould plea- 
ſure be ſought, but under Mrs. Thrale's influence ? 
Do not blame me for a delay by which I muſt 
ſuffer ſo much, and by which I ſuffer alone. If you 
cannot think I am. good, pray think I am mending, 
and that in time I may deſerve to be, dear Madam, 


your, c. 


LETTER III. To the Same. 


MADAM, Lichfield, July 20, 1967. 


. T* OUGH I have been away fo much longer than 


I purpoſed or expected, I have found nothing 


© that withdraws my affections from the friends whom 


| left behind, or which makes me leſs deſirous of re- 
poſing at that place which your kindneſs and Mr. 
Thrale's allows me to call my home. 

Miſs 
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Miſs Lucy“ is more kind and civil than I expect. 
ed, and has raiſed my eſteem by many excellencies 
very noble and reſplendent, though a little diſcolour. 
ed by hoary virginity. Every thing elſe recals to my 
remembrance years, in which I propoſed what, I am 
afraid, I have not done, and promiſed myſelf pleaſure 
which I have not found. But complaint can be of 
no uſe; and why then ſhould I depreſs your hopes 
by my-lamentations ? I ſuppoſe it is the condition of 
humanity to deſign what never will be done, and to 
hope what never will be obtained. But among the 
vain hopes, let me not number the hope which 1 
have, of being long, dear Madam, your, c. 


LETTER IV. To Mrs. THRALEk. 


MAD AM, Lichfield, Auguſt 14, 1769. 

1 SE T out on Thurſday morning, and found my 

companion, to whom I was very much a ſtranger, 
more agreeable than I expected. We went cheer- 
fully forward, and paſſed the night at Coventry. We 
came in late, and went out early ; and therefore I did 
not ſend for my couſin Tom; but I deſign to make 
him ſome amends for the omiſſion. 

Next day we came early to Lucy, who was, I be- 
lieve, glad to ſee us. She had ſaved her beſt gooſe- 
berries upon the tree for me; and, as Steele ſays, 
T wwas neither too proud nor too wiſe to gather them. 
] have rambled a very little inter fontes et flumina 
nota, but I am not yet well. They have cut down 


* Mifs Lucy Porter, daughter to Dr. Johnſon's wife by a for- 
mer huſband, 


the 
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the trees in George Lane. Evelyn, in his book of 
Foreſt Trees, tells us of wicked men that cut down 
trees, and never proſpered afterwards; yet nothing 
has deterred theſe audacious aldermen from violat- 
ing the Hamadryads of George Lane. As an im- 
partial traveller I muſt however tell, that in Stow. 
{treet, where I left a draw-well, I have found a 
pump; but the lading-well in this ill-fated dn. 
Lane lies ſhametully neglected. 

I am going to-day or to-morrow to Aſhbourne 
but I am at a loſs how I ſhall get back in time to 
London. Here are only chance coaches, ſo that 
there is no certainty of a place. If I do not come, 
let it not hinder your joufney. I can be but a few- 
days behind you; and I will follow in the Bright. 
helmſtone coach. But I hope to come. | 

[ took care to tell Miſs Porter, that I have got 
another Lucy. I hope ſhe is well. Tell Mrs. 
Saluſbury, that I beg her.ſtay at Streatham, for little 


Lucy's ſake. I am, &c. 


LETTER V. To the Sane. 


MADAM, Lichfield, July 11, 1770. | 
INE my laſt letter nothing extraordinary has 
happened. Rheumatiſm, which has been very 
troubleſome, is grown better. I have not yet ſeen 
Dr. Taylor, and July runs faſt away. I ſhall not 
have much time for him, if he delays much longer 
to come or ſend. Mr. Grene, the apothecary, has 
found a book, which tells who paid levies in our 


pariſh, 


ail and how much they paid, above an hundred 
years ago. Do you not think we ſtudy this book 
hard? Nothing is like going to the bottom of things. 
Many families that paid the pariſh-rates are now 
extinct, like the race of Hercules. Pulvis et umbra 
ſumus. What is neareſt us touches us moſt, The 
paſſions riſe higher at domeſtic than at imperial tra - 
gedi F am not wholly unaffected by the revolu- 
tions of Sadler-ſtreet ; nor can forbear to mourn a 
little when old names vaniſh away, and new come 
into their place. 

Do not imagine, Madam, that I wrote this letter 
for the ſake of theſe philoſophical meditations; for 
when I began it, I had neither Mr. Grene, nor his 
book, in my thoughts; but was reſolved to write, 
and did not know what I had to ſend, but my re- 
oy to Mrs. Saluſbury, and Mr. Thrale, and 

Harry, and the Miſſes. I am, deareſt Madam, 
your, c. 


LETTER VI. To Mrs. TRRALx. 


DEAREST MADAM,  Aftibourne, July 23, 1979. 
T HERE had not been ſo long an interval be- 
| tween my two laſt letters, but that when I came 
hither I did not at firſt underſtand the hours of 
the poſt. 

I have ſeen the great bull; and very great he is. 

I have ſeen likewiſe his heir apparent, who promiſes 
to inherit all the bulk and all the virtues of his fire. 
I have ſeen. the man who offered a hundred guineas 
for 
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for the young bull, while he was yet little bgtter than 
a calf. Matlock, I am afraid, I ſhall not fee, but 1 
purpoſe to ſee Dovedale; and after all this ſeeing, I 
hope to ſee you. I am, c. 


LETTER VII. To the Same. 


DEAR. MADAM, Aſhbourne, July 3, 1771. 


AST Saturday I came to Aſhbourne ; the dan» 
gers or the pleaſures of the journey I have at 
preſent no diſpoſition to recount ; elſe might I paint 
the beauties of my native plains ; might I tell of 
« the ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art:“ elſe 
might I relate how I croſſed the Staffordſhire canal, 
one of the great efforts of human labour, and heman 
contrivance; which, from the bridge on which I 
viewed it, paſſed away on either ſide, and loſes itſelf 
in diſtant regions, uniting waters that nature had di- 
vided, and dividing lands which nature had united. 
might tell how theſe reflections fermented in my 
mind till the chaiſe ſtopped at Aſhbourne, at Aſh- 
bourne in the Peak. Let not the barren name of the 
Peak terrify you; I have never wanted ſtrawberries 
and cream. The great bull has no diſeaſe but age. 
| hope in time to be like the great bull; and hope 
you will be like him too a hundred years hence. 1 
am, Ge. 


Vol. XII. | y 
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LETTER VIII. To Mr. Taxis. 
DEAREST MADAM, Afhbourne, July 10, 1771. 


JAM obliged to my friend Harry, for his remem- 
brance; but think it a little hard that J hear no- 
thing from Miſs. 

There has been a man here to-day to take a farm, 
After ſome talk he went to ſee the bull, and ſaid that 
he had ſeen a bigger. Do you think he is likely to 
get the farm ? | 5 

Toujours ſtrawberries and cream. 

Dr. Taylor is much better, and my rheumatiſm is 
leſs painful. Let me hear in return as much good of 
you and of Mrs. Saluſbury. You deſpiſe the Dog and 
Duck; things that are at hand are always flighted. 
I remember that Dr. Grevil, of Glouceſter, ſent for 
that water when his wife was in the ſame danger ; but 
he lived near Malvern, and you hve near the Dog 
and Duck. Thus, in difficult caſes, we naturally truſt 
moſt what we leaſt know. 

Why Bromfield, ſuppoſing that a lotion can do 
good, ſhould deſpiſe laurel-water in compariſon with 
his own receipt, I do not ſee ; and ſee ſtill leſs why he 
ſhould laugh at that which Wall thinks efficacious. 
I am afraid philoſophy will not warrant much hope 
in a lotion. 

Be pleaſed to make my compliments from Mrs. 
Saluſbury to Suſy. I am, Oc. 


CW. RW 5 
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LETTE R IX. To the Same. 


MADAM, October 31, 1772. 


HOUGH I am juſt informed, that, by ſome 

accidental negligence, the letter which I wrote 

on Thurſday was not given to the poſt, yet I cannot 

refuſe myſelf the gratification of writing again to my 

miſtreſs; not that I have any thing to tell, but that 

by ſhowing how much I am employed upon you, I 
hope to keep you from forgetting me. 

Doctor Taylor aſked me this morning on what 1 
was thinking ? and I was thinking on Lucy. I hope 
Lucy is a good girl. But ſhe cannot yet be ſo good 
as Queeney. I have got nothing yet for Queeney's 


cabinet. 1299 

I hope dear Mrs. Saluſbury grows no worſe. I 
with any thing could be found that would make her 
better. You muſt remember her admonition, and 
buſtle in the brewhouſe. When I come you may ex- 
pect to have your hands full with all of us. 

Our bulls and cows are all well ; but we yet hate 
the man that had ſeen a bigger bull. Our deer have 
died; but many are left. Our waterfall at the gar- 
den makdeh a great roaring this wet weather. 


And ſo no more at preſent from, Madam, your 
Uſa 
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LETTER X. To Mrs. Tun AUE. 


DEAR MADAM, Nov. 23, 172. 


JAM ſorry that none of your letters bring better 
neus of the poor dear lady. I hope her pain is 
not great. To have a diſeaſe confeſſedly incurable 
and apparently mortal is a very heavy affliction ; and 
it is ſtill more grievous when pain is added to de- 
ſpair. 

Every thing elſe in your letter pleaſed me very 

well, except that when I come I entreat I may not 
be flattered, as your letters flatter me. You. have 
read. of heroes and princes ruined by flattery, and 
L queſtion. if any of them had a flatterer ſo dangerous 
as you. Pray keep ſtrictly to your character of go» 
verneſs. 
I cannot yet get well; my nights are flatulent and 
unquiet, but my days are tolerably eafy, and Taylor 
ſays that I look much better than when I came 
hither. You will ſee when I come, and I: can take 
your word. | | 

Our houſe aftords no revolutions. The great bull 
is well. But I write not merely to think on you, for 
I do that. without writing, but to keep you a little 
thinking on me, I perceive that I have taken a broken 
piece of paper, but that is not the greateſt fault that 
you mult forgive in, Madam, your, Oc. 


0 
t. 
L 
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LETTER XI. To the Same. 


DEAR MADAM, Nov. 27. 1772. 


FF you are ſo kind as to write to me on Saturday, 

the day on which you will receive this, I ſhall 
have it before 1 leave Aſhbourne. I am to go tg 
Lichfield on Wedneſday, and purpoſe to find my way 
to London through Birmingham and Oxford. 

I was yeſterday at Chatſworth. It is a very fine 
houſe. I wiſh you had been with me to ſee it; for 
chen, as we are apt to want matter of talk, we ſhould 
have gained ſomething new to talk on. They com- 
plimented me with playing the fountain, and open- 
ing the caſcade. But I am of my friend's opinion, 
that when one has ſeen the ocean, caſcades are but 
little things. 

I am in hope of a letter to-day from you or 
Queeney, but the poſt has made ſome blunder, and 
the packet 1s not yet diſtributed. I wiſh it may bring 
me a little good of you all. I am, &c. 


LETTER XU. To the Same. 


MADAM, Tueſday, Jan. 26, 1773. 
TH E inequalities of human life have always em- 
ployed the meditation of deep thinkers, and I 
cannot forbear to refle&t on the difference between 
your condition and my own. You live upon mock 
turtle, and ſtewed rumps of beef; I dined yeſterday 
upon crumpets. You ſit with pariſh officers, careſſ- 
ing and careſſed, the idol of the table, and the won- 
L 3 der 
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der of the day. I pine in the ſolitude of ſickneſs, 
not bad enough to be pitied, and not well enough 
to be endured. You ſleep away the night, and laugh 
or ſcold away the day. I cough and grumble, and 
grumble and cough. Laſt night was very tedious, 
and this day makes no promiſes of much eaſe, 
However, I have this day put on my ſhoe, and hope 
that gout is gone. I ſhall have only the cough to 
contend with, and I doubt whether I ſhall get rid of 
that without change of place. I caught cold in the 
coach as I went away, and am diſordered by very 


little things. Is it accident or age? I am, deareſt 
Madam, c. 


LETTER XIII. To Mrs. THRALE. 


DEAR MADAM, March 17, 1773. 


O tell you that I am ſorry both for the poor lady 
and for you is uſeleſs. I cannot help either of 
you. The weakneſs of mind is perhaps only a caſual 
interruption or intermiſſion of the attention, ſuch as 
we all ſuffer when ſome weighty care or urgent cala- 
mity has poſſeſſion of the mind. She will compoſe 
herſelf. She is unwilligg to die, and the firſt con- 
viction of approaching death raiſed great perturba- 
tion. I think ſhe has but very lately thought death 
cloſe at hand. She will compoſe herſelf: to do that 
as well as ſhe can, which muſt at laſt be done. May 
ſhe not want the Divine aſſiſtance. 

You, Madam, will have a great loſs; a greater 
than is common in the loſs of a parent. Fill your 
mind with hope of her happineſs, and turn your 
thoughts 
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thoughts firſt to Him who gives and takes away, in 
whoſe preſence the living and dead are ſtanding to- 
gether. Then remember, that when this mournful 
duty is paid, others yet remain of equal obligation, 
and, we may hope, of leſs painful performance. Grief 
is a ſpecies of idleneſs, and the neceſſity of attention 
to the preſent preſerves us, by the merciful diſpoſi- 
tion of Providence, from being lacerated and devour- 
ed by ſorrow for the paſt. You mult think on your 
huſband and your children, and do what this dear 
lady has done for you. 

Not to come to town while the great ſtruggle con- 
tinues is undoubtedly well reſolved. But do not 
haraſs yourſelf into danger ; you owe the care of your 
health to all that love you, at leaſt to all whom jt is 
your duty to love. You cannot give ſuch a mother 
too much, it you do not give her what belongs to an- 
other. I am, &c. 


LETTER Mv. To the Sane. 


DEAR MADAM, . April 27, 1773. 


HOPE is more pleaſing than fear, but not leſs 

fallacious ; you know, when you do not try to 
deceive yourſelf, that the diſeaſe which at laſt is to 
deſtroy, muſt be gradually growing worſe, and that 
It is vain to wiſh for more than that the deſcent 
to death may be flow and eaſy. In this wiſh 1 join 
with you, and hope it will be granted. Dear, dear 


lady, whenever ſhe is loſt ſhe will be miſſed, and 


whenever ſhe is remembered ſhe will be lamented. 
Is it a good or an evil to me that ſhe now loves 
Z 4 me ? 
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me? It is ſurely a good; for you will love me 
better, and we ſhall have a new principle of con- 
cord; and I ſhall be happier with honeſt ſorrow, than 
with ſullen indifference; and far happier {till than 
with counterfeited ſympathy. 

I am reaſoning upon a principle very far from 
certain, a confidence of ſurvivance. You or I, or 
both, may be called into the preſence of the Su- 
preme Judge before her. I have lived a life of 
which I do not like the review. Surely I ſhall in 
time live better. 

I fat down with an intention to write high compli. 
ments, but my thoughts have taken another courſe, 
and ſome other time muſt now ſerve 'to tell yoy 
with what other emotions, benevolence, and fidelity, 
Tam, &c. | 


LETTER XV, To Mrs. Tnn AI. z. 


MADAM, May 17, 1773. 
EVER imagine that your letters are long ; they 
are always too ſhort for my curioſity. I do not 
know that I was ever content with a ſingle peruſal. 
Of dear Mrs. Saluſbury I never expect much bet. 
ter news than you ſend me; de pis en pis is the natural 
and certain courſe of her dreadful malady. I am 
content when it leaves her eaſe enough for the exer- 
ciſe of her mind, 
Why ſhould Mr. * * * * * ſuppoſe that what 
I took the liberty of ſuggeſting was concerted. with 
you? He does not know how much I revolve. his 
affairs, and how honeſtly I deſire his proſperity. 1 
hope 
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hope he has let the hint take ſome hold of his 
mind. 

Your declaration to Miſs is more general 
than my opinions allow. I think an unlimited pro- 
miſe of acting by the opinion of another ſo wrong, 
that nothing, or hardly any thing, can make it right. 
All unneceffary vows are folly, becauſe they ſuppoſe a 
preſcience of the future which has not been piven us. 
They are I think a crime, becauſe they reſign that 
life to chance which God has given us to be regulated 
by reaſon ; and ſuperinduce a kind of fatality, from 
which it is the great privilege of our nature to be 
free. Unlimited obedience is due only to the Uni- 
verſal Father of Heaven and Earth. My parents may 
be mad and fooliſh; may be wicked and malicious; 
may be erroneouſly religious, or abſurdly ſcrupulous. 
I am not bound to compliance with mandates either 
poſitive or negative, which either religion condemns, 
or reaſon rejects. There wanders about the world a 
wild notion, which extends over marriage more than 
over any other tranſaction. If Miſs * * * * followed 
a trade, would it be ſaid that ſhe was bound in con- 
ſcience to give or refuſe credit at her father's choice? 
And is not marriage a thing in which ſhe is more 
intereſted, and has therefore more right of choice ? 
When I may ſuffer for my own crimes, when I may 
be ſued for my own debts, I may judge by parity of 
reaſon for my own happineſs. The parent's moral 
right can ariſe only from his kindneſs, and his civil 
right only from his money. 

Conſcience cannot dictate obedience to the wicked, 
or compliance with the fooliſh z and of intereſt mere 
prudence is the judge. 


If 
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If the daughter is bound without a promiſe, ſhe 
promiſes nothing; and if ſhe is not bound, ſhe pro. 
miſes too much. 

What is meant by tying up money in trade I do 
not underſtand. No money is ſo little tied as that 
which is employed in trade. Mr. per- 
haps only means, that in conſideration of money to 
be advanced, he will oblige his ſon to be a trader. 
This is reaſonable enough. Upon ten thouſand 
pounds diligently occupied, they may live in great 
plenty and ſplendour, without the miſchiefs of 
idleneſs. 

I can write a long letter as well as my miſtreſs; 
and ſhall be glad that my long letters may be as wel. 
come as her's. 

My nights are grown again very uneaſy and trou- 
bleſome. I know not that» the country will mend 
them; but I hope your company will mend my 
days. Though I cannot now expect much atten- 
tion, and would not with for more than can be 
ſpared from the poor dear lady, yet I ſhall ſee you 
and hear you every now and then; and to ſee 
and hear you, is always to hear wit, and to fee 
virtue. 

I ſhall, I hope, ſee you to-morrow, and a little on 
the two next days; and with that little I muſt for the 
| preſent try to be contented. I am, c. 
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LETTER XVI. To Mrs. TaraLe, 


DEAR MADAM, Auguſt 12, 1773. 
E left London on Friday the ſixth, not very 
early, and travelled without any memorable 
accident through a country which I had ſeen be- 
fore. In the evening I was not well, and was forced 
to ſtop at Stilton, one ſtage ſhort of Stamford, where 
we intended to have lodged. 

On the 7th we paſſed through Stamford and Gran- 
tham, and dined at Newark, where I had only time 
to obſerve that the market-place was uncommonly 
ſpacious and neat. In London we ſhould call it a 
ſquare, though the ſides were neither ſtraight nor pa- 
rallel. We came, at night, to Doncaſter, and went 
to church in the morning, where Chambers found 
the monument of Robert of Doncaſter, who ſays 
on his ſtone ſomething like this: What I gave, 
that I have; what I ſpent, that I had; what I left, 
that I loſt.— 80 faith Robert of Doncaſter, who 
reigned in the world ſixty- ſeven years, and all that 
time lived not one. Here we were invited to dinner, 
and therefore made no great haſte away. 

We reached York however that night; I was much 
diſordered with old complaints. Next morning we 
ſaw the Minſter, an edifice of loftineſs and elegance 
equal to the higheſt hopes of architecture. I remem- 
ber nothing but the dome of St. Paul's that can be 
compared with the middle walk. The Chapter-houſe 
is a circular building, very ſtately, but I think ex- 

celled by the Chapter-houſe of Lincoln. 
I then 
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I then went to ſee the ruins of the Abbey, which 
are almoſt vaniſhed, and 1 remennber nothing of them 
diſtinct. 

The next viſit was to the jail, which they call the 
caſtle; a fabrick built lately, ſuch is terreſtrial muta- 
bility, out of the materials of the ruined Abbey. 
The under jailor was very officious to ſhew his fet- 
ters, in which there was no contrivance. The head 
jailor came in, and ſeeing me look I ſuppoſe fa- 
tigued, offered me wine, and when I went away 
would not ſuffer his ſervant to take money. The 
Jail is accounted the beſt in the kingdom, and you 
find the jailor deſerving of his dignity. 

We dined at York, and went on to Northallewon, a 
place of which I know nothing, but that it afforded 
us a lodging on Monday night, and about two hun- 
dred and ſeventy years ago gave birth to Roger 
Aſcham. 

Next morning we. changed our horſes at Darling. 
ton, where Mr. Cornelius Harriſon, a couſin-ger- 
man of mine, was perpetual curate, He was the 
only one of my relations who ever roſe in fortune 
above penury, or in character above neglect. 

The church is built croſſwiſe, with a fine ſpire, 
and might invite a traveller to ſurvey it, but I per- 
haps wanted vigour, and thought I wanted time. 

The next ſtage brought us to Durham, a place of 
which Mr. Thrale bad me take particular , notice. 
The Biſhap's palace has the appearance of an old 
feudal caſtle, built upon an eminence, and looking 
down upon the river, upon which was formerly 
thrown a draw-bridge, as J ſuppoſe to be raiſed at 
night, leſt the Scots ſhould paſs it. 


The 
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The cathedral has a maſſyneſs and ſolidity ſuch ag 
I have ſeen. in no other place; it rather awes than 
pleaſes, as it ſtrikes with a kind of gigantick dignity, 
and aſpires, to no. other praiſe than that of rocky ſo- 
lidiry and indeterminate duration. I had none of my 
friends refident, and. therefore. ſaw. but little. The. 
library is mean and ſcanty. 

At Durham, beſide all expectation, I met an old 
friend: Miſs Fordyce is married there to a phy- 
fician, We met, I think, with honeſt. kindneſs on 
both ſides. I thought her much decayed, and hav- 
ing ſince heard that the banker had involved her 
huſband in his extenſive ruin, L cannot forbear to 
think that I ſaw in her withered features more im- 
preſſion of ſorrow than of time. 


Qua terra patet, fera regnat Erinnys. 


He that wanders about the world ſees new forms of 
human miſery, and if he chances to meet an old 
friend, meets a face darkened with troubles. 

On Tueſday night we came hither; yeſterday I 
took ſome care of myſelf, and to-day I am quite 
polite, I. have been taking a view of all that could 
be ſhewn me, and find that all very near to nothing, 
You have often heard me complain of finding myſelf 
diſappointed by books of travels; I am afraid travel 
itſelf, will end likewiſe in W One town, 
one country, is very like another: civilized nations 
have the ſame cuſtams, and barbarous nations have 
the ſame nature: there are indeed minute diſerimina · 
tions both of places and of manners, which perhaps 
are not wanting of curioſity, but which a traveller 
leldom ſtays long enough to inveſtigate and compare. 

The 
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The dull utterly negle& them, the acute ſee a little, 
and fupply the reſt with fancy and conjecture. 

I ſhall fet out again to-morrow, but I ſhall not, I 
am afraid, ſee Alnwick, for Dr. Percy is not there, 
J hope to lodge to-morrow night at Berwick, and 
the next at Edinburgh, where I ſhall direct Mr. 
Drummond, bookſeller at Oſſian's head, to take 
care of my letters. 

I hope the little dears are all well, and that my 
dear maſter and miſtreſs may go ſomewhither, but 
wherever you go do not forget, Madam, your moſt 
humble ſervant. 
I uam pretty well. 

82 Auguſt 15. 

Thus far I had written at Newcaſtle. I forgot to 
ſend it. I am now at Edinburgh, and have been 
this day running about. I run pretty well. 


LETTER XVII. To Mrs. TRHRALE. 


DEAR MADAM, Edinburgh, Auguſt 17, 1773. 


ON the 13th, I left Newcaſtle, and in the after- 

noon came to Alnwick, where we were treated 
with great civility by the Duke: I went through the 
apartments, walked on the wall, and climbed the 
towers. That night we lay at Belford, and on the 
next night came to Edinburgh. On Sunday (15th) 
J went to the Engliſh chapel. After dinner Dr. 
Robertſon came in, and promifed to ſhew me the 
place. On Monday I faw their public buildings: 
the cathedral, which I told Robertſon I wiſhed to 
* ſee 
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1 
{ce becauſe'it had once been a church, the courts of 
juſtice, the parliament-houſe, the advocates“ library, 
the repoſitory of records, the college and its library, 
and the palace, particularly the old tower where 
the king of Scotland ſeized David Rizzio in the 
queen's preſence. Moſt of their buildings are very 
mean; and the whole town bears ſame reſemblance 
to the old part of Birmingham. : 

Boſwell has very handſome and ſpacious rooms ; 
level with the ground on one ſide of the houſe, 2 

on the other four ſtories high. 

At dinner on Monday were the Ducheſs of Dou- 
glas, an old lady, who talks broad Scotch with a pa- 
ralytick voice, and 1s ſcarce underſtood by her own 
countrymen z the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Adolphus. 
Oughton, and many more. At ſupper there was 
ſuch a conflux of company that I could ſcarcely ſup- 
port the tumult. I have never been well in the 
whole journey, and am very eaſily diſordered. 

This morning I ſaw at breakfaſt Dr. Blacklock, 
the blind poet, who does not remember to have ſeen 
light, and 1s read to, by a poor ſcholar, in Latin, 
Greek, and French. He was originally a poor 
ſcholar himſelf, I looked on him with reverence. 
To-morrow our journey begins ; I know not when 1 
ſhall write again. I am but poorly. I am, c. 


LETTER XVIII. To the Same. 


DEAR MADAM, Bamff, Auguſt 25, 1773. 


II has ſo happened that though I am perpetually 
thinking on you, I could ſeldom find opportunity, 
to 
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to write; I have in fourteen days ſent: only one lets 
ter; you muſt conſider the fatigues of travel, and the 
difficulties encountered in a ftrange country. 
Auguſt 18th, I paſſed, with Bofwell; the Frith of 
Forth, and began our journey; in the paſſage we 
obſerved an iſland, which I perſuaded my compa- 
nions to ſurvey. We found it a rock fomewhat 
troubleſome to climb, -about a mile long, and half a 
mile broad; in the middle were the ruins of an old 
fort, which had on one of the ſtones Maria Re. 1 564. 
It had been only a blockhouſe one ſtory high. 1 
meaſured two apartments, of which the walls were 
entire, and found them twenty-ſeven feet long, and 
twenty-three broad. The rock had ſome grafs and 
many thiſtles, both cows and ſheep were grazing, 
There was a ſpring of water. The name is Inch- 
keith. Look on your maps. This viſit took about 
an hour. We pleaſed ourſelves with being in a 
country all our own, and then went back to the hoat, 
and landed at Kinghorn, a mean town, and travelling 
through Kirkaldie, a very long town meanly built, 
and Cowpar, which I could' not fee becauſe it was 
night, we'came late to St. Andrew's, the moſt ancient 
of the Scotch univerſities, and once the ſee of the 
Primate of Scotland. The inn-was full, but lodgings 
were provided for us at the houſe of the profeſſor of 
rhetorick, a man of elegant manners, who ſhowed us, 
in the morning, the poor remains of a ſtately cathe- 
dral, demoliſhed in Knox's reformation, and now 
only to be imaged by tracing its foundation, and 
contemplating the little ruins that are left. Here 
was once a religious houſe. Two of the vaults or 
cellars of the ſubprior are even yet entire. In one of 
5 | them 
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them lives an old woman, who claims an hereditary 
refidence in it, boaſting that her huſband was. the 
ſixth tenant of this gloomy manſion, in a lineal de- 
ſcent, and claims by her marriage with this lord of 
the cavern an alliance with the Bruces. Mr. Boſwell 
ſtaid a while to interrogate her, becauſe he under- 
ſtood her language; ſhe told him, that ſhe and her 
cat lived together ; that ſhe had two ſons ſomewhere, 
who might perhaps be dead; that when there were 
quality in the town notice was taken of her, and that 
now ſhe was neglected, but did not trouble them. 
Her habitation contained all that ſhe had; her turf 
for fire was laid in one place, and her balls of coal 
duſt in another, but her bed ſeemed to be clean. 
Boſwell aſked her, it ſhe never heard any noiſes ; but 
ſhe could tell him of nothing ſupernatural, though 
ſhe often wandered in the night among the graves 
and ruins, only ſhe had ſometimes notice by dreams 
of the death of her relations. We then viewed the 
remains of a caſtle on the margin of the ſea, in which 
the archbiſhops reſided, and in which Cardinal Beas 
toun was killed. 

The profeſſors who happened to be reſident in the 
vacation made a publick dinner, and treated us very 
kindly and reſpectfully. They ſhewed us their col- 
leges, in one of which there is a library that for lu- 
minouſneſs and elegance may vie at leaſt with the 
new edifice at Streatham. But learning ſeems not to 
proſper among them; one of their colleges has been 
lately alienated, and one of their churches lately de- 
ſerted. + An experiment was made of planting a 
!{hrubbery in the church, but it did not thrive. 

Vol., XII. parte h en Why 
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Why the place ſhould thus fall to decay, I know 
not; for education, ſuch as is here to be had, is ſuf. 
ficiently cheap. Their term, or, as they call it, their 
ſeſſion, laſts ſeven months in the year, which the ſtu. 
dents of the higheſt rank and greateſt expence may 
pals here for twenty pounds, in which are included 
board, lodging, books, and the continual inſtruction 
of three profeſſors. | 

20th, We left St. Andrew's, well ſatisfied with 
our reception, and, crofling the Frith of Tay, came 
to Dundee, a dirty, deſpicable town. We paſſed af- 
terwards through Aberbrothick, famons once for an 
abbey, of which there are only a few fragments left, 
but thoſe fragments teſtify that the fabrick was once 
of great extent, and of ſtupendous magnificence. 
Two of the towers are yet ſtanding, though ſhat- 
tered ; into one of them Boſwell climbed, but found 
the ſtairs broken : the way into the other we did not 
ſee, and had not time to ſearch; I believe it might 
be aſcended, but the top, I think, is open. 

We lay at Montroſe, a neat place, with a ſpacious 
area for the market, and an elegant town-houle. 

21ſt, We travelled towards Aberdeen, another 
univerſity, and in the way dined at Lord Mon- 
boddo's, the Scotch judge, who has lately written 2 
ſtrange book about the origin of language, in which 
he traces monkeys up to men, and ſays that in ſome 
countries the human ſpecies have tails like other 
beaſts, He enquired for theſe long-tailed men of 
Banks, and was not well pleaſed that they had not 
been found in all his peregrination. He talked no- 
thing of this to me, and I hope we parted friends; 
for we agreed pretty well, only we diſputed in adjuſt- 

ing 
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ing the claims of merit between a ſhopkeeper of 
London, and a favage of the American wilderneſſes. 
Our opinions were, I think, maintained on both 
ſides without full conviction; Monboddo declared 
boldly for the ſavage, and I, perhaps for that reaſon, 
ſided with the citizen. 

We came late to Aberdeen, where I found my 
dear miſtreſs's letter, and learned that all our little 
people were happily recovered of the meaſles. Every 
part of your letter was pleaſing. 

There are two cities of the name of Aberdeen : 
the old town, built about a mile inland, once the ſee 
of a biſhop, which contains the King's College, and 
the remains of the cathedral, and the new town, 
which ſtands; for the ſake of trade, upon a frith or 
arm of the ſea, ſo that ſhips reſt againſt the key. 

The two cities have their ſeparate magiſtrates, and 
the two colleges are in effe& two univerſities, which 
confer deprees independently of each other. 

New Aberdeen is a large town, built almoſt 
wholly of that granite which is uſed for the new 
pavement in London, which, hard as it is, they 
ſquare with very little difficulty. Here I firſt ſaw 
the women in plaids. The plaid makes at once a 
hood and cloak, without cutting or ſewing, merely 
by the manner of drawing the oppoſite ſides over the 
ſhoulders. The maids at the inns run over the houſe 
barefoot, and children, not dreſſed in rags, go with- 
out ſhoes or ſtockings. Shoes are indeed not yet in 
univerſal uſe, they came late into this country. One 
of the profeſſors told us, as we were mentioning a 
fort built by Cromwell, that the country owed much 
af its preſent induſtry to Cromwell's ſoldiers. They 
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taught us, ſaid he, to raiſe cabbage and make ſhoes; 
How they lived without ſhoes may yet be ſeen ; but 
in the paſſage through villages, it ſeems to him that 
ſurveys their gardens, that when they had not cab: 
bage they had nothing. 

Education is here of the ſame price as at St. An: 
drew's, only the ſeſſion is but from the iſt of Novem- 
ber to the 1ſt of April. The academical buildings 
feem rather to advance than decline. They ſhewed 
their libraries, which. were not very ſplendid, but 
fome manuſcripts were ſo exquiſitehy penned that I 
wiſhed my dear miſtreſs to have ſeen them. 1 had 
an unexpected pleaſure, by finding an old acquaint- 
ance now profeſſor of phylick in the King's College: 
we were on both ſides glad of the interview, having 
not ſeen nor perhaps thought on one another for 
many years; but we had no emulation, nor had 
either of us riſen to the other's envy, and our old 
kindneſs was eaſily renewed, I hope we ſhall never 
try the effect of ſo long an abſence, and that I ſhall 
always be, Madam, your, Sc. 
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- » DEAR MADAM, laverneſs, Aug. 28, 1773. 
AU GUST 23d, I had the honour of attending 

the Lord Provoſt of Aberdeen, and was pre- 
ſented with the freedom of the city, not in a gold 
box, but in good Latin. Let me pay Scotland one 
juſt praiſe! there was no officer gaping for a fee; 
this could have been faid of no city on the Engliſh 
ſide. of the Tweed, I wore my patent of freedom 


pro 
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pro more in my hat, from the new town to the old, 
about a mile. I then dined with my friend the pro- 
feſſor of phyſick at his houſe, and ſaw the King's 
College. Boſwell was very angry that the Aberdeen 
profeſſors would not talk, When I was at the Eng- 
liſh church in Aberdeen, I happened to he eſpied by 
Lady Di, Middleton, whom I had ſometime ſeen in 
London; ſhe told what ſhe had ſeen to Mr. Boyd, 
Lord Errol's brother, who wrote us an invitation to 
Lord Errol's houſe, called Slanes Caſtle. We went 
thither on the next day (24th of Auguſt), and found 
a houſe, not old, except but one tower, built upon 
the margin of the ſea upon a rock, ſcarce acceſſible 
from the ſea; at one corner a tower makes a perpen- 
dicular continuation of the lateral ſurface of the rock, 
ſo that it is impraCticable to walk round ; the houſe 
cloſed a ſquare court, and on all ſides within the 
court is a piazza or gallery two ſtories high. We 
came in as we were invited to dinner, and after din- 
ner offered to go; but Lady Errol ſent us word by 
Mr. Boyd, that if we went before Lord Errol came 
home we muſt never be forgiven, and ordered out 
the coach to ſhew us two curioſities, We were firſt 
conducted by Mr. Boyd to Dunbuys, or the yellow 
rock. Dunbuys is a rock conſiſting of two protu- 
berances, each perhaps one hundred yards round, 
joined together by a narrow neck, and ſeparated from 
the land by a very narrow channel or gully. Theſe 
rocks are the haunts of ſea- fowl, whoſe clang, though 
this is not their ſeaſon, we heard at a diſtance, The 
eggs and the young are gathered here in great num- 
bers at the time of breeding. There is a bird here 
called a coote, which though not much bigger than 

A a 3 a duck 
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a duck lays a larger egg than a gooſe. We went 
then to ſee the Buller or Boulloir of Buchan : Buchan 
is the name of the diſtri&, and the Buller is a ſmall 
creek or gulf into which the ſea flows through an 
arch of the rock. We walked round it, and ſaw it 
black at a great depth. It has its name from the 
violent ebullition of the water, when high winds or 
high tides drive it up the arch into the baſon. 
Walking a little further I ſpied ſome boats, and told 
my companions that we would go into the Buller 
and examine it. There was no danger; all was 
calm; we went through the arch, and found our- 
ſelves in a narrow gulf ſurrounded by craggy rocks, 
of height not ſtupendous, but to a Mediterranean 
viſitor uncommon. On each fide was a cave, of 
which the fiſhermen knew not the extent, in which 
ſmugglers hide their goods, and ſometimes parties of 
pleaſure take a dinner. I am, Sc. 


LETTER XX. To Mrs. THRALE, 


DEAREST MADAM, Skie, Sept. 6, 1773. 


AM now looking on the ſea from a Houſe of Sir 

Alexander Macdonald in the iſle of Skie. Little 
did I once think of ſeeing this region of obſcurity, 
and little did you once expect a falutation from this 
verge of European life. I have now the pleaſure of 
going where nobody goes, and ſeeing what nobody 
fees. Our deſign is to viſit ſeveral of the ſmaller 
iſlands, and then paſs over to the ſouth weſt of Scot- 
land. 4285 
I re-- 
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I returned from the ſight of Buller's Buchan to 
Lord Errol's, and, having ſeen his library, had for 
a time only to look upon the ſea, which rolled be- 
tween us and Norway. Next morning, Auguſt 25th, 
we continued our journey through a country not 
uncultivated, but ſo denuded of its woods, that in all 
this journey I had not travelled an hundred yards be- 
tween hedges, or ſeen five trees fit for the carpenter, 
A few ſmall plantations may be found, but I believe 
ſcarcely any thirty years old ; at leaſt, they are all 
poſteriour to the Union, This day we dined 
with a country gentleman, who has in his grounds 
the remains of a Druid's temple, which, when it is 
complete, is nothing more than a circle or double 
circle of ſtones, placed at equal diſtances, with a flat 
ſtone, perhaps an altar, at a certain point, and a 
{tone taller than the reſt at the oppoſite point. The 
tall ſtone is erected I think at the ſouth. Of theſe 
circles there are many 1n all the unfrequented parts 
of the iſland. The inhabitants of theſe parts reſpect 
them as memorials of the ſculpture of ſome illuſtrious 
perſon. Here I ſaw a few trees. We lay at 
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Augult 26th, We dined at Elgin, where we ſaw 
the ruins of a noble cathedral; the chapter-houſe is 
yet ſtanding. A great part of Elgin is built with 
{mall piazzas to the lower ſtory. We went on to 
Foris, over the heath where Macbeth met the witches, 
but had no adventure; only in the way we ſaw for 
the firſt time ſome houſes with fruit trees about them. 
The improvements of the Scotch are for immediate 
profit, they do not yet think it quite worth their 
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while to plant what will not produce ſomething to be 
eaten or fold in a very little time. We rellen at 
Foris. 

A very great proportion of the people are bare. 
foot; ſhoes are not yet conſidered as neceſſaries of 
life. It is ſtill the cuſtom to ſend out the ſons of 
Gentlemen without them into the ſtreets and ways. 
There are more beggars than I have ever ſeen in Eng. 
land: they beg if not ſilently, yet very modeſtly. 

Next day we came to Nairn, a miſerable town, 
but a royal burgh, of which the chief annual magi- 
ſtrate is ſtyled Lord Provoſt. In the neighbourhood 
we ſaw the caſtle of the old Thane of Cawdor. There 
is one ancient tower with its battlements and winding 
ſtairs yet remaining ; the reſt of the houſe is, though 
not modern, of later erection. 

On the 28th we went to Fort George, which is 
accounted tke moſt regular fortification in the iſland. 
The major of artillery walked with us round the walls, 
and ſhewed us the principles upon which every part 
was gonſtructed, and the way in which it could be 
defended. We dined with the governor Sir Eyre 
Coote and his officers. It was a very pleaſant and 
inſtructive day, but nothing puts my honoured 
miſtreſs out of my mind. 

At night we came to Inverneſs, the laſt conſider- 
able town in the north, where we ſtaid all the next 
day, for it was Sunday, and ſaw the ruins of what is 
called Macbeth's caſtle. It never was a large houſe, 
but was ſtrongly ſituated. From Inverneſs we were 
to travel on horſeback. 

Auguſt 3oth, we ſet out with four horſes. We 
had two Highlanders to run by us, who were active, 

officious, 
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officious, civil, and hardy. Our journey was for 
many miles along a military way made upon the 
banks of Lough Neſs, a water about eighteen miles 
long, but not I think half a mile broad. Our horſes 
were not bad, and the way was very pleaſant; the 
rock out of which the road was cut was covered with 
birch trees, fern, and heath. The lake below was 
beating its bank by a gentle wind, and the rocks 
beyond the water on the right ſtood ſometimes hor- 
rid and wild, and ſometimes opened into a kind of 
bay, in which there was a ſpot of cultivated ground 
yellow with corn, In one part of the way we had 
trees on both ſides for perhaps half a mile. —Such a 
length of ſhade perhaps Scotland cannot ſhew in any 
other place. 


You are not to ſuppoſe that here are to be any 
more towns or inns. We came to a cottage which 
they call the general's hut, where we alighted to 
dine, and had eggs and bacon, and mutton, with 
wine, rum, and whiſkey. I had water. 

At a bridge over the river, which runs into the 
Neſs, the rocks riſe on three ſides, with a direction 
almoſt perpendicular, to a great height; they are in 
part covered with trees, and exhibit a kind of dread- 
ful magnificence ;—ſtanding like the barriers of na- 
ture placed to keep different orders of being in per- 
petual ſeparation. Near this bridge is the Fall of 
Fiers, a famous cataract, of which, by clambering 
over the rocks, we obtained a view. The water was 
low, and therefore we had only the pleaſure of know- 
ing that rain would make it at once pleaſing and for- 
midable ; there will then be a mighty flood, foaming 
along a rocky channel, frequently obſtructed by pro- 

tuberances 
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tuberances and exaſperated by reverberation, at laſt 
precipitated with a ſudden deſcent, and lolt in the 
depth of a gloomy chaſm. 

We came ſomewhat late to Fort Auguſtus, where 
the lieutenant governor, met us beyond the gates, 
and apologiſed that at that hour he could not, by the 
rules of a garriſon, admit us otherwiſe. than at a nar- 
row door which only one can enter at a time. We 
were well entertained and well lodged, and next 
morning, after having viewed the fort, we purſued 
our journey. | 

Our way now lay over the mountains, which are 
not to be paſſed by climbing them directly, but by 
traverſing, ſo that as we went forward we ſaw our 
baggage following us below in a direction exactly 
contrary. There is in theſe ways much labour but 
little danger, and perhaps other places of which very 
terrifick repreſentations are made are not in them- 
ſelves more formidable. Theſe roads have all been 
made by hewing the rock away with pickaxes, or 
burſting it with gunpowder. The ſtones ſo ſeparated 
are often piled looſe as a wall by the way-ſide. We 
ſaw an inſcription importing the year in which one of 
the regiments made two thouſand yards of the road 
eaſtward. 

After tedious travel of ſome hours we came to 
what I believe we muſt call a village, a place where 
there were three huts built of turf, at one of which 
we were to have our dinner and our bed, for we could 
not reach any better place that night. This place is 
called Enock in Glenmorriſon. The houſe in which 
we lodged was diſtinguiſhed by a chimney, the reſt had 
only a hole for the ſmoke. Here we had eggs, and 
mutton, 
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mutton, and a chicken, and a ſauſage, and rum. In 
the afternoon tea was made by a very decent girl in 
a printed linen; the engaged me ſo much, that 1 
made her a preſent of Cocker's arithmetick. I am, 
Sc. 


LETTER XXI. To Mrs TRHRALE. 


DEAREST MADAM, Skie, Sept. 14, 1773. 


HE poſt, which comes but once a week into 

theſe parts, is ſo ſoon to go that I have not time 
to go on where I left off in my laſt letter. I have 
been ſeveral days in the iſland of Raarſa, and am 
now again in the iſle of Skie, but at the other end 
of it. 

Skie is almoſt equally divided between the two 
great families of Macdonald and Macleod, other pro- 
prietors having only ſmall diſtricts. The two great 
lords do not know within twenty ſquare miles the 
contents of their own territories. 
kept up but ill the reputation of Highland 
hoſpitality ; we are now with Macleod, quite at the 
other end of the iſland, where there is a fine young 
gentleman and fine ladies. The ladies are ſtudying 
Earſe. I have a cold, and am miſerably deaf, and 
am troubleſome to Lady Macleod; I force her to 
ſpeak loud, but ſhe will ſeldom ſpeak loud enough. 

Raarſa is an iſland about fifteen miles long and 
two broad, under the dominion of one gentleman 
who has three ſons and ten daughters; the eldeſt is 
the beauty of this part of the world, and has been 
poliſhed at Edinburgh: they ſing and dance, and 
Vithout expence have upon their table moſt of what 

ſea, 
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fea, air, or earth can afford. I intended to have 
written about Raarſa, but the poſt will not wait 
longer than while I-ſend my compliments to my dear 
maſter and little miſtreſſes. I am, Cc. 


LETTER XXII. To Mrs. Tra. 


DEAREST MADAM, | BSkie, Sept. 21, 1773. 


AM ſo vexed at the neceſſity of ſending yeſterday 

ſo ſhort a letter, that 1 purpoſe to get a long 
letter beforehand by writing ſomething every day, 
which J may the more eaſily do, as a cold makes me 
now too deaf to take the uſual pleaſure in converſa- 
tion, Lady Macleod is very good to me, and the 
place at which we now are, 1s equal in ſtrength of 
ſituation, in the wildnefs of the adjacent country, and 
in the plenty and elegance of the domeſtick enter. 
tainment, to a caſtle in Gothiek romances. The fea 
with a little iſland is before us; caſcades play within 
view. Cloſe to the houſe 1s the formidable ſkeleton 
of an old Caſtle probably Daniſh, and the whole maſs 
of building ftands upon a protuberance of rock, inac- 
ceſſible till of late but by a pair of ſtairs on the ſea 
ſide, and ſecure in ancient times againſt any enemy 
that was likely to invade the kingdom of ſkie. 

Macleod has offered me an iſland; if it were not 
too far off I ſhould hardly refuſe it: my iſſand would 
be pleaſanter than Brighthelmſtone, if you and my 
maſter could come to it; but I cannot think it plea- 
fant to live quite alone. 


Oblituſque meorum, obliviſcendus et illis. 


That 
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That I ſhould be elated by the dominion of an ifland 
to forgetfulneſs of my friends at Streatham 1 cannot 
believe, and I hope never to deſerve that they n 
be willing to forget nme. 

It has happened that I have been often recogniſed in 
my journey where I did not expect it. At Aberdeen 
I found one of my acquaintance profeſſor of phyſick 
turning aſide to dine with a country gentleman, I 
was owned at table by one who had ſeen me at a 
philoſophical lecture; at Macdonald's I was claimed 
by a naturaliſt, who wanders about the iſlands to pick 
up curioſities; and I had once in London attracted 
the notice of Lady Macleod. n now go on with 
my account. 

The Highland girl made tea, and looked and 
talked not inelegantly; her father was by no means 
an ignorant or a weak man; there were books in the 
cottage, among which were ſome volumes of Pri- 
deaux's Connection: this man's converſation we 
were glad of while we ſtaid. He had been out, as 
they call it, in forty-five, and ſtill retained” his old 
opinions. He was going to America, ' becauſe his 
rent was raiſed beyond what he thought himſelf able 
to pay. 

At night our beds were made, but we had ſome 
dificulty in perſuading ourſelves to lie down in them, 
though we had put on our own ſheets; at laſt we 
ventured, and I ſlept very ſoundly in the vale of 
Glenmorriſon, amidſt the rocks and mountains: 
Next morning our landlord liked us ſo well, that he 
walked ſome miles with us for our company, through 
a country ſo wild and barren that the proprietor does 


not, with all his preſſure upon his tenants, raiſe more 
than 
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than four hundred pounds a year for near one hun- 
dred ſquare miles, or ſixty thoufand acres. He let us 
know that he had forty head of black cattle, an hun- 
dred goats, and an hundred ſheep, upon a farm that 
he remembered let at five pounds a-year, but for 
which he now paid twenty. He told us ſome ſtories 
of their march into England. At laſt he left us, and 
we went forward, winding among mountains, ſome- 
times green and ſometimes naked, commonly fo ſteep 
as not eaſily to be climbed by the greateſt vigour 
and activity: our way was often croſſed by little ri. 
vulets, and we were entertained with ſmall ſtreams 
trickling from the rocks, which after heavy rains 
muſt be tremendous torrents. 

About noon we came to a ſmall glen, ſo they call 
a valley, which compared with other places appeared 
rich and fertile; here our guides deſired us to ſtop, 
that the horſes might graze, for the journey was very 
laborious, and no more graſs would be found. We 
made no difficulty of compliance, and I fat down to 
take notes on a green bank, with a ſmall ftream 
running at my feet, in the midſt of ſavage folitude, 
with mountains before me, and on either hand co- 
vered with heath. I looked around me, and wondered 
that I was not more affected, but the mind is not at 
all times equally ready to be put in motion; if my 
miſtreſs and maſter and Queeney had been there, we 
ſhould have produced ſome reflections among us, 
either poetical or philoſophical, for though ſolitude be 
the nurſe of woe, converſation is often the parent of 
remarks and diſcoveries. 

In about an hour we remounted, and purſued our 


journey. The lake by which we had travelled for ſome 
time 
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time ended in a river, which we paſſed by a bridge, 
and came to another glen, with a collection of huts, 
called Auknaſhealds; the huts were generally built 
of clods of earth, held together by the intertexture 
of Egetable fibres, of which earth there are great le- 
vels in Scotland, which they call moſſes. Moſs in 
Scotland is bog in Ireland, and moſs-trooper is bog- 
trotter; there was, however, one hut built of looſe 
ſtones, piled - up with great thickneſs into a ſtrong 
though not ſolid wall. From this houſe we obtained 
ſome great pails of milk, and having brought bread 
with us, we were liberally regaled. The inhabitants, 
a very coarſe tribe, ignorant of any language but 
Earſe, gathered fo faſt about us, that if we had not 
had Highlanders with us, they might have cauſed 
more alarm than pleaſure ; they are called the Clan 
of Macrae. 

We had been told that nothing gratified the High- 
landers fo much as ſnuff and tobacco, and had accor- 
dingly ſtored ourſelves with both at Fort Auguſtus. 
Boſwell opened his treaſure, and gave them each a 
piece of tobacco roll. We had more bread than we 
could eat for the preſent, and were more liberal than 
provident. Boſwell cut it in flices, and gave them 
an opportunity of taſting wheaten bread for the firſt 
time. I then got ſome halfpence for a ſhilling, and 
made up the deficiencies of Boſwell's diſtribution, 
who had given ſome money among the children. 
We then directed that the miſtreſs of the ſtone houſe 
ſhould be aſked what we muſt pay her : ſhe, who 
perhaps had never before ſold any thing but cattle, 
knew not, I believe, well what to aſk, and referred 
herſelf to us: we obliged her to make ſome demand, 

7 and 
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and one of the Highlanders ſettled the account with 
her at a ſlülling. One of the men adviſed her, with 
the cunning that clowns never can be without, to aſł 
more; but ſhe ſaid that a ſhilling was enough. We 
gave her half a crown, and ſhe offered part of it 
again. The Macraes were ſo well pleaſed with our 
behaviour, that they declared it the beſt: day they 
had ſeen ſince the time of the old Laird of Macleod, 
who, I ſuppoſe, like us; ſtopped in their valley, as he 
was travelling to Skie. 
Me were mentioning this view of the Highlander's x 
life at Macdonald's, and mgntioning the Macraes 
with ſome degree of pity, when a Highland lady in- 
formed us that we might ſpare our tenderneſs, for ſhe 
doubted not but the woman who ſupplied us with 
milk was miſtreſs of thirteen or fourteen milch cows. 

cannot forbear to interrupt my narrative. Boſ- 
well, with ſome of his troubleſome kindneſs,” has in- 
formed this family and reminded me that the 18th of 
September is my birth-day. Te return of my birth- 
day, if I remember it, fills me with thoughts which it 
ſeems to be the general care of humanity to eſcape; 
I can now look back upon threeſcore and four years, 
in which little has been done, and little has been 

enjoyed; a life diverſified by miſery, ſpent part in 

the fluggithnels of penury, and part under the vio- 
lence of pain, in gloomy difcontent or importunate 
diſtreſs. But perhaps I am better than I- ſhould have 
been if I had been leſs afflicted. With this I will try 
to be content. 

In proportion as there is [eſs pleaſure i in retroſpec- 
tive conſiderations, the mind is more diſpoſed to 


wander forward into futurity; but at ſixty- four what 
promiſes, 
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promiſes, however liberal, of imaginary good can 
futurity venture to make? yet ſomething will be al- 
ways promiſed, and ſome promiſes will be always 
credited. I am hoping and J am praying that I may 
live better in the time to come, whether long or 
ſhort, than I have yet lived, and in the ſolace of that 
hope endeavour to repoſe. Dear Queeney's day is 
next, I hope ſhe at ſixty-four will have leſs to 
regret. 

i will now complain no more, but tell my miſtreſs 
of my travels, 

After we left the Macraes we travelled on through 
a country like that which we paſſed in the morning. 
The Highlands are very uniform, for there 1s little 
variety in univerſal barrenneſs; the rocks, however, 
are not all naked, for ſome have graſs on their ſides, 
and birches and alders on their tops, and in the 
vallies are often broad and clear ſtreams, which have 
little depth, and commonly run very quick ; the chan- 
nels are made by the violence of the wintry floods; 
the quickneſs of the ſtream is in proportion ta the 


declivity of the deſcent, and the breadth of the chan» 


nel makes the water ſhallow in a dry ſeaſon, 

There are red deer and roebucks in the mountains, 
but we found only goats in the road, and had very 
little entertainment as we travelled either for the eye 
or ear. There are, I fancy, no ſinging birds in the 
Highlands, 

Towards night we came to a very formidable hill 


called Rattiken, which we climbed with more difſi- 


culty than we had yet experienced, and at laſt came 
to Glanelg, a place on the ſea-ſide oppoſite to Skie. 
* were by this time weary and diſguſted, nor was 
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our humour much mended by our inn, which, though 
it was built of lime and flate, the Highlander's de- 
ſcription of a houſe which he thinks magnificent, had 
neither wine, bread, eggs, nor any thing that we 
could eat or drink. When we were taken up ſtairs, 
a dirty fellow bounced gut of the bed where one of us 
was to lie. Boſwell bluſtered, but nothing could be 
got. At laſt a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 
heard of our arrival, ſent us rum and white ſugar, 
Boſwell was now provided for in part, and the land. 
lord prepared ſome mutton chops, which we could 
not eat, and killed two hens, of which Boſwell made 
his ſervant broil a limb, with what effect I know 
not. We had a lemon and a picce of bread, which 
fupplied me with my ſupper. When the repaſt was 
ended, we began to deliberate upon bed; Mrs. Boſ- 
well had warned us that we ſhould catch fometbing, 
and had given us hct for our ſecurity, for 
and „ the ſaid, came back from Skie, fo 
{ſcratching themſelves. I thought ſheets a flender 
defence againſt the confederacy with which we: were 
threatened, and by this time our Highlanders had 
found a place where they could get ſome hay : I or. 
dered hay to be laid thick upon the bed, and flept 
upon it in my great coat: Boſwell laid ſheets upon 
his bed, and repoſed in linen like a gentleman. The 
horſes were turned out to graſs, with a mani to watch 
them. The hill Rattiken and the inn at Glanelg 
were the only things of which we, or travellers yet 
more delicate; could find any pretenſions to com. 
plain. Au 
Sept. 2d, I roſe ruſtling from the ns vent 


to tea, which I forget whether we * or 1 
IL. We 
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We faw the iſle of Skie before us, darkening the 
horizon with its rocky coaſt. A boat was procured, 
and we launched into one of the ſtraits of the Atlan- 
tick ocean. We had a paſſage of about twelve miles 
to the point where reſided, having come 
from his feat in the middle of the iſland to a ſmall 
houſe on the ſhore, as we believe, that he might with 
leſs reproach entertain us meanly. If he aſpired to 
meanneſs, his retrograde ambition was completely 
gratified, but he did not ſucceed equally in eſcaping 
reproach. He had no cook, nor I ſuppoſe much 
proviſion, nor had the Lady the common decencies 
of her tea-table: we picked up our ſugar with our 
fingers. Boſwell was very angry, and reproached him 
with his improper parſimony ; I did not much reflect 
upon the conduct of a man with whom I was not 
likely to converſe as long at any other time. : 
You will now expect that I ſhould give you ſome 
account of the iſle of Skie, of which, though I have 
been twelve days upon it, I have little to ſay. It is 
an iſland perhaps fifty miles long, ſo much indented 
by inlets of the ſea that there is no part of it removed 
from the water more than fix miles. No part that I 
have ſeen is plain; you are always climbing or de. 
ſcending, and every ſtep 1s upon rock or mire. A 
walk upon ploughed ground in England is a dance 
upon carpets compared to the toilſome drudgery of 
wandering in Skie. There is neither town nor vil- 
lage in the iſland, nor have I ſeen any houſe but 
Macleod's, that is not much below your habitation 
at Brighthelmſtone. In the mountains there are 
ſtags and roebucks, but no hares, and few rabbits; 
nor have I ſeen any thing that intereſted me as a 
Bb 2 zoologiſt, 
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zoglogiſt, except an otter, bigger than I thought an 
otter could have been. 

You are perhaps i imagining that I ant withdrawing 
from the gay and the buſy world into regions of peace 
and paſtoral felicitv, and am enjoying the reliques of 
the golden age ; that I am ſurveying nature s Magni- 
ficence from a mountain, or remarking her minuter 
beauties on the flowery bank of a winding rivulet ; 
that I am invigorating myſelf in the ſunſhine, or de- 
lighting my imagination with being hidden from the 
invaſion of human evils and human paſſions in the 
darkneſs of a thicket; that I am buſy in gathering 
ſhells and pebbles on the ſhore, or contemplative on 
a rock, from which I look upon the water, and con- 
ſider how many waves are rolling between me and 
Streatham. 

The uſe of travelling is to regulate imagination by 
reality, and inſtead of thinking how things may be, 
to ſee them as they are. Here are mountains which 
I thould once have climbed, but to climb ſteeps is 
now very laborious, and to deſcend them dangerous 
and I am now content with knowing, that by ſcram- 
bling up a rock, I ſhall only ſee other rocks, and a 
wider circuit of barren deſolation. Of ſtreams, we 
have here a ſufficient number, but they murmur not 
upon pebbles, but upon rocks. Of flowers, if Chlo- 
ris herſelf were here, I could preſent her only with 
the bloom of heath. Of lawns and thickets, he muſt 
read that would know them, for here is little ſun and 
no ſhade. On the ſea I look from my window, but 
am not much tempted to the ſhore; for ſince I came 
to this iſland, almoſt every breath of air has been a 
ſtorm, and what is worſe, a ſtorm with all its ſeverity, 

but 
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but without its magnificence, for the ſea is here ſo 
broken into channels that there is not a ſufficient vo- 
lume of water either for lofty ſurges or a loud roar. 


On Sept. 6th, we left to viſit Raarſa, the 
iſland which I have already mentioned. We were to 
croſs part of Skie on horſeback ; a mode of travel- 
ling very uncomfortable, for the road is ſo narrow, 
where any road can be found, that only one can go, 
and fo craggy that the attention can never be remit- 
ted; it allows, therefore, neither the gaiety of conver- 
ſation, nor the laxity of ſolitude : nor has it in itſelf 
the amuſement of much variety, as it affords only all 
the poſſible tranſpoſitions of bog, rock, and rivulet. 
Twelve miles, by computation, make a reaſonable 
journey for a day. 

At night we came to a tenant's houſe, of the firſt 
rank of tenants, where we were entertained better 
than at the landlord's. There were books both Eng- 
liſh and Latin. Company gathered about us, and we 
heard ſome talk of the ſecond fight, and ſome talk of 
the events of forty-five; a year which will not ſoon 
be forgotten among the iſlanders. 'The next day we 
were confined by a ſtorm. The company, I think, 
increaſed, and our entertainment was not only hoſpi- 
table but elegant. At night, a miniſter's ſiſter, in 
very fine brocade; ſung Earſe ſongs; I wiſhed to 
know the meaning, but the Highlanders are not 
much uſed to. ſcholaſtick queſtions, and-no tranſla- 
tions could be obtained. TE 

Next day, Sept. 8th, the weather allowed us to 
depart; a good boat was provided us, and we 
went to Raarſa under the conduct of Mr. Malcolm 
Macleod, a gentleman who conducted Prince Charles 
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through the mountains in his diſtreſſes. The Prince, 
he ſays, was more actiye than himſelf; they were, 
at leaſt, one night without any ſnelter. - 
The wind blew enough to give the boat a kind of 
dancing agitation, and in about three or four hours 
we arrived at Raarſa, where we were met by the 
Laird and his friends upon the ſhore. Raarſa, for 
ſuch is his title, is maſter of two iſlands; upon the 
ſmaller of which, called Rona, he has only flocks and 
herds. Rona gives title to his eldeſt ſon. The 
money which he raiſes annually by rent from all his 
dominions. which contain at leaſt fifty thouſand acres, 
is not believed to exceed two hundred and fifty 
pounds; but as he keeps a large farm in his own 


hands, he ſells every year great numbers of catt] 6, 


which add to his revenue, and his table is furniſhed 


from the farm and from the ſea with very little ex- 


pence, except for thoſe things this country does not 
produce, and of thoſe he is very liberal. The wine 
circulates vigorouſly, and the tea, chocolate, and 
coffee, however they are got, are always at hand, 
I am, Oc. | 


We are this morning trying to get out of Skie. 


LETTER XXIH. 25 Mrs. Tatar. 


DEAR MADAM, Skie, Sept. 24, 1773- 
I AM ſtill in Skie. Do you remember the 
| ſong? 
Every iſland is a priſon, 
Strongly guarded by the ſea, 
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We have at one time no boat, and at another may 
have too much wind; but of our reception here we 
have no reaſon to complain. We are now with 
Colonel Macleod, in a more pleaſant place than I 
thought Skie could afford. Now to the narrative. 
We were received at Raarſa on the ſea-ſide, and 
after clambering with ſome difficulty over the rocks, 
a labour which the traveller, wherever he repoſes 
himſelf on land, muſt in theſe iſlands be contented to 
endure z we were introduced into the houſe, which 
one of the company called the Court of Raarſa, with 
politeneſs which not the Court of Verſailles could 
have thought defeclive. The houſe is not large, 
though we were told in our paſſage that it had eleven 
fine rooms, nor magnificently furniſhed, but our 
utenſils were moſt commonly ſilver. We went up 


into a dining room, about as large as your blue 


room, where we had ſomething given us to eat, and 
tea and coffee. 

Raarſa himſelf is a man of no inelegant appear- 
ance, and of manners uncommonly refined. Lady 
Raarſa makes no very ſublime appearance for a ſo- 
vereign, but is a good houſewife, and a very prudent 
and diligent conductreſs of her family. Miſs Flora 
Macleod is a celebrated beauty ; has been admired at 
Edinburgh; dreſſes her head very high; and has 
manners ſo lady like, that I wiſh her kiead-dreſs was 
lower. The reſt of the nine girls are all pretty; 
the youngelt is between Queeney and Lucy, The 
youngeſt boy, of four years old, runs barefoot, and 
wandered with us over the rocks to fee a mill. I 
believe he would walk on that rough ground without 
ſhoes ten miles in a day. 
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The Laird of Raarſa has ſometimes diſputed the 
chieftainry of the clan with Macleod of Skie, but 
deing much inferior in extent of poſſeſſions, has, 1 
ſuppoſe, been forced to deſiſt. Raarſa and its pro- 
vinces have deſcended to its preſent poſſeſſor through 
a ſucceſſion of four hundred years, without any in- 
creaſe or diminution. It was indeed lately in danger 
of forfeiture, but the old Laird joined ſome prudence 
with his zeal, and when Prince Charles landed in 
Scotland, made over his eſtate to his ſon, the preſent 
Laird, and led one hundred men of Raarſa into the 
field, with officers of his own family. Eighty-ſix 
only came back after the laſt battle. The Prince was 
hidden, in his diſtreſs, two nights at Raarſa, and the 
king's troops burnt the whole w and * 
ſome of the cattle. 

You may gueſs at the opinions that W in this 
country; they are, however, content with fighting 
for their king; they do not drink for him. We had 
no fooliſh healths. At night, unexpectedly to us who 
were ſtrangers, the carpet was taken up; the fiddler 
of the family came up, and a very vigorous and ge- 
neral dance was begun. As I told you, we were 
two-and-thirty at ſupper; there were full as many 
dancers; for though all who ſupped did not dance, 
ſome danced of the young people who did not ſup, 
Raarſa himſelf danced with his children, and old 
Malcolm, in his filibeg, was as nimble as when he 
led the Prince over the mountains. When they had 
danced themſelves weary, two tables were ſpread, and 
I ſuppole at leaſt twenty diſhes were upon them. In 
this country ſome preparations of milk are always 
ſerved up at ſupper, and ſometimes in the place df 
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tarts at dinner. The table was not coarſely heaped, 
but at once plentiful and elegant. They do not pre- 
tend to make. a loaf; there are only cakes, com- 
monly of oats or barley, but they made me very nice 
cakes of wheat flour. I always ſat at the left hand 
of Lady Raarſa, and young Macleod of Skie, the 
Chieftain of the clan, fat on the right. a 1 

After ſupper a young lady, who was viſiting, ſung 
Earſe ſongs, in which Lady Raarſa joined prettily 
enough, but not gracefully ; the young ladies ſuſtain- 
ed the chorus better. They are very little uſed to 
be aſked. queſtions, and not well Prepared with an- 
ſwers, When one of the ſongs' was over, I aſked 
the princeſs that ſat next me, What ls that about? 
J queſtion if ſhe conceived. that I did not underſtand 
it. For the entertainment of the company, ſaid ſhe. 
But, Madam, what is the meaning of it? It is a 
love ſong. This was all the intelligence that I could 
obtain; nor have I been able to procure the tranſla- 
tion of a ſingle line of Earſe. 

At twelve it was bed time. I had a chamber to 
myſelf, which, in eleven rooms to forty people, was 
more than my ſhare. How the company and the 
family were diſtributed is not eaſy to tell. Mac- 
leod the chieftain, and Boſwell, and I, had all fingle 
chambers on the firſt floor, There remained eight 
rooms only for at leaſt ſeven-and-thirty lodgers. 
I ſuppoſe they put up temporary beds in the dining- 
room, where they ſtowed all the young ladies. 
There was a room above ftairs with fix beds, in 
which they put ten men. The reſt in my next. 
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"LETTER an, 2 whe This, 


- pranes7 MDB vr.  Onieh't in Skie, Sept 30, 1774.1 

AM ſtill ET in Skle. We were unſkilful 
#.gravelters, and imagined, that the {ca was an pen 
road which we could pals at Pleaſyre.; but we have 
now learned, with ſome pain, that we may till wait 
for a long time the caprices of the eguingctial Winds, 
and fit, t, reading or writing as I now do, while che 
tempeſt is rolling the ſea, or roaring in the moun- 
tains. I am now no longer pleaſed with the delay ; 
you can hear from me but ſeldom, and. I cannot at 
all hear from you. It comes into my 'mind that ſome 
evil may happen, or that I might be of uſe while I 
am away, But thoſe. thouglus are vain; the wind ig 
violent and adverſe, and our boat cannot yet come, 
I muſt content myſelf with writing to you, and hop- 
ing that you will ſometime receive my 8 Now 
to my narrative. a 

Sept. gth, Haxing paſſed the night as is uſual, i 
roſe, and found the dining-room full of company z 
we feaſted and talked, and when the evening came it 
brought muſick and dancing. Young Macleod, the 
great proprietor of Skie and head of his clan, was 
very diſtinguiſhable ; a young man of nineteen ; bred 
a while at St, Andrew's, and afterwards at Oxford, 
a pupil of G. Strahan. He is a young man of a 
mind as much advanced as I have ever known ; very 
elegant of manners, and very graceful in his perſon, 
He has the full ſpirit of a feudal chief; and I was 


very ready to accept his invitation to Dunvegan, All 
Raarſa's 


, fan 
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Raarfa's children are beautiful. The ladies all, ex- 
cept the eldeſt, are in the morning dreſſed in their 
hair. The true Highlander never wears more than a 
riband on her head till ſhe is married. 

On the third day Boſwell went out with old Mal. 
colm to ſee a ruined caſtle, which he found leſs entire 
than was promiſed, but he ſaw the country. I did 
not go, for the caſtle was perhaps ten miles off, and 
there is no riding at Raarfa, the whole iſland being 
rock or mountain, from' which the cattle-often fall 
and are deſtroyed. It is very barren, and maintains, 
as near as I could collect, about ſeven hundred inha- 
bitants, perhaps ten to a ſquare mile. In theſe coun- 
tries you are not to ſuppoſe that you ſhall find vil- 
lages or inclofures. The traveller wanders through a 
naked deſart, gratified fometimes, but rarely, with 
the ſight of ' cows, and now and then finds a heap of 
lodſe ſtones and turf in a cavity between rocks, where 
a being born with all thoſe powers which education 
expands, and all thoſe ſenſations which culture re- 
fines, is condemned to ſhelter itfelf from the wind 
and rain. Philoſophers there are who try to make 
themſelves believe that this life is happy, but they 
believe it only while they are ſaying it, and never 
yet produced eonviction in a ſingle mind; he, whom 
want of words or images funk into filence, ſtill 
thought, as he thought before, that privation of plea- 
ſure can never pleaſe, and that content is not to be 
much envied, when it has no other principle than 
ignorance of good. 

This gloomy tranquillity, which ſome may call 
fortitude, and others wiſdom, was, I believe, for a 


long time to be very frequently found in theſe dens 
of 


230 I2 El TT ET RIS 
of poterty: every man was content to live like his 


neighbours; and never wandering from home, ſaw no 


mode of life preferable / to his own, except at. the 
houſe of the laird, or the laird's neareſt relations, 
whom he conſidered as a ſuperior order of beings, to 
whoſe luxuries or honours he had no preétenſions. 
But the end of this reverence and ſubmiſſion ſeems 
now approaching; the Highlanders have learned that 
there are countries leſs bleak and barren than their 
gyn, where, inſtead of working for the laird, every 
man may till his gwyn ground, and eat the produce of 
bi own labour. Great numbers have been induced 
by this diſcovery to go every year for ſome time paſt 
to America. Macdonald and Macleod of; Skie have 
loſt. many tenants and many labourers, but Ruogla 

has not yet been forſaken by a ſingle inhabitant. - 
Kona is yet more rocky and barren than Raarſi, 
and though it contains perhaps four thouſand acres; 
is poſſeſſed only by a herd of cattle and the keepers. 
I find myſelf not very able to walk upon the 
mountains, but one day I went out to ſee the walls 
yet ſtanding of an ancient chapel. In almoſt every 
iſland the ſuperſtitious votaries of the Romiſh church 
erected places of worſhip, in which the drones of 
convents or: cathedrals performed the holy offices, 
but by the active zeal of Proteſtant devotion, almoſt 
all of them have ſunk into ruin. The chapel at 
Raarſa is now only conſidered as the burying- place 
of the family, and 1 ſuppoſe of the whole iſland.  . 
We would now have gone away and left room for 
others to enjoy the pleaſures of this little court, but 
the wind detained us till the 12th, when, though it 
was Sunday, we thought it proper to ſnatch the 
oppor- 
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opportunity of a calm day. Raarſa accompanied us 
in his ſix oared boat, which he ſaid was his coach and 
ſix. It is indeed the vehicle in which the ladies take 
the air and pay their viſits, but they have taken very 
little care for accommodations. There is no way in 
or out of the boat for a woman, but by being car- 
ried; and in the boat thus dignified with a pompous 
name, there is no ſeat but an occaſional bundle of 
ſtraw.” Thus we left Raarſa; the feat od Phang 
civility, and cheerfulneſs. 

We dined at a publick houſe at Port Re; fo call- 
ed becauſe one of the Scottiſh kings landed there, itt 
a progreſs through the weſtern iſles. © Raarſa paid the 
reckoning privately, We then got on horſeback, 
and by a ſhort but very tedious journey came to 
Kingſburgh, at which the ſame king lodged after he 
landed. Here I had the honour of faluting the far 
famed Miſs Flora Macdonald, who conducted the 
Prince, drefſed as her maid, through the Engliſh 
forces from the iſland of Lewes ; and, when ſhe came 
to Skie, dined with the Engliſh officers, and left her 
maid below. She muſt then have been a very 
young lady; ſhe is now not old; of a pleaſing per- 
Ton, and elegant behaviour. She told me that ſhe 
thought herſelf honoured by my viſtt ; and J am ſure 
that whatever regard ſhe beſtowed on me was libe- 
rally repaid. « It oy likeſt her opinions, thou wilt 
« praiſe her virtue.” She was carried to London, 
but diſmiſſed without a trial, and came down with 
Malcolm Macleod, againſt whom ſufficient evidence 
could not be procured. She and her huſband are 
PR, and are going to try their fortune in America. 

— Sic rerum volvitur orbis. 
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At Kingſburgh we were very liberally feaſted, and 
L flepr in the bed in which the prince repoſed in his 
diſtreſs; the ſheets which he uſed were never put to 
any meaner offices, but were wrapped up by the lady 
of the houſe, and at laſt, according to her deſire, 
were laid round her in her grave. Theſe are not 


Whigs. 
On the/ 13th, travelling partly on horſeback — 


we could not row, and partly on foot where we could 


not ride, we came to Dunvegan, which I have de- 
ſcribed already. Here, though poor Macleod had 
been left by his grandfather overwhelmed with debts, 
we had another exhibition of feudal hoſpitality, 
There were two ſtags in the houſe, and veniſon came 
to the table every day in its various forms. Mac- 
leod, beſides his eſtate in Skie, larger I ſuppole than 
ſome Engliſh counties, is proprietor of nine inhabited 
iſles; and of his iſlands uninhabited I doubt if he 
very exactly knows the number. I told him that he 
was a mighty monarch. Such dominions fill an 
Engliſhman with envious wonder ; but when he ſurs 
veys the naked mountain, and treads the quaking 
moor; and wanders over the wild regions of gloomy 
barrenneſs, his wonder may continue, but his envy 
ceaſes. 'The unprofitableneſs of theſe vaſt domains 
can be conceived only by the means of poſitive in- 
ſtances. The heir of Col, an iſland not far diſtant, 
has lately told me how wealthy he ſhould be if he 
could let Rum, another of his iſlands, for two-pence 
halfpenny an acre; and Macleod has an eſtate, which 
the ſurveyor reports to contain eighty thouſand acres, 
rented at {ix hundred pounds a-ycar, 

| While 
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While we were at Dunvegan, the wind was high, 
and the rain violent, ſo that we were not able to put 
forth a boat to fiſſi an the lea; or to viſit the adjacent 
iſlands, which may be ſeen from the houſe; but we 
filled up the time as we could, ſometimes by talk, 
ſometimes by reading, I have never wanted books 
in the iſle of Skie. 

We were viſited one day by the Laird and Lady 
of Muck, one of the weltern lands, two miles long 
and three quarters of a mile high. He has half his 
iſland in his own; culture, and upon the other half 
live one hundred and fifty dependents, who not only 
live upon the product, but export corn ſufficient lor 
the payment of their rent. 

Lady Macleod has a fon and four daughters ; they 


have lived long in England, and have the language 


and manners of Engliſh, ladies. We lived with them 
very eaſily. The hoſpitality of this remote region is 
like that of the golden age. We have found our- 
ſelves treated at every houſe as if we came to confer a 
benefit. : 
We were eight days at Dunvegan, but we took 
the firſt opportunity which the weather afforded, after 
the firſt days, of going away, and, on the 21ſt, went 
to Uliniſh, where we were well entertained, and wan- 
dered a little after curioſities, In the afternoon an 
interval of calm ſunſhine courted us out to fee a cave 
on the ſhore famous for its echo, When we went 
into the boat, one of our companions was aſked in 
Earſe, by the boatmen, who they were that came 
with him? He gave us characters, I ſuppoſe, to our 
advantage, and was aſked, in che ſpirit of the High- 
lands, whether I could recite a long ſeries of anceſ- 
tors? 
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tors? The boatmen ſaid, as T perceived afterwards, 
that they heard the cry of an Engliſh ghoſt. This, 
Boſwell ſays, diſturbed him. We came to the cave, 
and clambering up the rocks, came to an arch, open 
at one end, one hundred and eighty feet long, thirty 
broad in the broadeſt part, and about thirty high. 
There was no echo; ſuch is the fidelity of report; 
but I faw what I had never ſeen before, muſcles and 
whilks in their natural ſtate. There was another arch 
in the rock, open at both ends. | 

Sept. 23d, We removed to Taliſker, a houſe oc- 
cupied by Mr. Macleod, a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Dutch ſervice. Taliſker has been long in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of gentlemen, and therefore has a garden well 
cultivated; and, what is here very rare, is ſhaded by 
trees: a place where the imagination is more amuſed 
cannot eaſily be found. The mountains about it are 
of great height, with waterfalls ſucceeding one ano- 
ther fo faſt, that as one ceaſes to be heard another 
begins. Between the mountains there is a ſmall val- 
ley extending to the ſea, which is not far os beating 
upon a coaſt very difficult of acceſs. 

Two nights before our arrival two boats were 
driven upon this coaſt by the tempeſt, one of them 
had a pilot that knew the paſſage, the ſecond follow- 
ed, but a third miſled the true courſe, and was driven 
forward with great danger of being forced into the 
vaſt ocean, but however gained at laſt ſome other 
iſland. The crews crept to Taliſker, almoſt lifeleſs 
with wet, cold, fatigue, and terrour, but the lady 
took care of them. She is a woman of more than 
common qualifications ; having travelled with her 
huſband, ſhe _ four languages, | 
: You 
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You find that all the iſlanders, even in theſe re- 
ceſſes of life, are not barbarous. One of the mini- 
ſters who has adhered to us almoſt all the time is an 
excellent ſcholar, We have now with us-the young 
Laird of Col, who is heir, perhaps, to two hundred 
ſquare miles of land. He has firſt ſtudied at Aber- 
deen, and afterwards gone to Hertfordſhire to learn 
agriculture, being much imprefled with deſire of im- 
provement : he likewiſe has the notions of a chief, 
and keeps a piper. At Maeleod's the bagpipe always 
played while we were dining. | 

Col has undertaken, by the permiſſion of the waves 
and wind, to carry us about ſeveral of the iflands, 
with which he is acquainted enough to ſhew us what- 
ever curious is given by nature or left by antiquity 
but we grew afraid of deviating from our way home, 
leſt we ſhould be ſhut up for months upon ſome little 


. protuberance of rock, that juſt appears above the ſea, 


and perhaps 1s ſcarcely marked upon a map. 

You remember the Doge of Genoa, who being 
aſked what ſtruck him molt at the French court ? 
anſwered, Myſelt.” I cannot think many things 
here more likely to affect the fancy than to ſee John- 
ſon ending his fixty-fourth year in the wilderneſs of 


the Hebrides. But now I am here, it will gratify 


me very little to return without ſeeing, or doing my 


| beſt to fee what thoſe places afford. I have a deſire 


to inſtruct myſelf in the whole ſyſtem of paſtoral life; 
but I know not whether I ſhall be able to perfect the 
idea. However I have many pictures in my mind, 
which I could not have had without this journey, and 


ſhould have paſſed it with great pleaſure had you, 


and Maſter, and Queeney been in the party. We 
Vol. XII. C c | ſhould 
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ſhould have excited the attention and enlarged the 
obſervation of each other, and obtained many pleaſing 
topicks of future converſation. As it is, I travel 
with my mind too much at home, and perhaps miſs 
many things worthy of obſervation, or paſs them 
with tranſient notice; ſo that the images, for want of 
that re-impreflion which diſcuſſion and compariſon 
produce, eaſily fade away; but I keep a book of re- 
marks, and Boſwell writes a regular journal of our 
travels, which, I think, contains as much of what! 
ſay and do as of all other occurrences together; “ for 
fuch a faithful chronicler as Griffith.“ 

1 hope, deareſt Madam, you are equally careful to 
repoſit proper memorials of all that happens to you 
and your family, and then when we meet we fhall 
tell our ſtories. I with you had gone this ſummer in 
your ufual fplendour to Brighthelmſtone. 

Mr. Thrale probably wonders how I live all this 
time without ſending to him for money. Travelling 
in Scotland is dear enough, dearer in proportion to 
what the country affords than in England, but refi- 
dence in the ifles is unexpenſive. Company is, I 
think, conſidered as a ſupply of pleaſure, and a relief 
of that tediouſneſs of life which 1s felt in every place, 
elegant or rude. Of wine and punch they are very 
liberal, for they get them cheap; but as there is no 
cuſtom-houſe on the iſland, they can hardly be con- 
ſidered as ſmugglers. Their punch is made without 
lemons, or any ſubſtitute. 

Their tables are very plentiful; but a very nice 
man would not be pampered. As they have no meat 
but as they kill it, they are obliged to live while it 
laſts upon the lame fleſh, They kill a ſheep, and ſet 

| : _ . mutton 
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mutton boiled and roaſt on the table together. 


They have fiſh both of the ſea and of the brooks; but 
they can hardly - conceive that it requires any ſauce. 
To fauce in general they are {trangers ; now and then 
butter is melted, but I dare not always take, leſt J 
ſhould offend by diſliking it. Barley-broth is a con- 
{tant diſh, and is made well in every houfe. A 
ſtranger, if he is prudent, will ſecure his ſhare, for 
it is not certain that he will be able to eat any thing 
elle. 

Their meat being often newly killed is very tough, 
and as nothing is ſufficiently ſubdued by the fire, is 
not eaſily to be eaten. Carving is here a very labo- 
rious employment, for the knives are never whetted- 
Table- Knives are not of long ſubſiſtence in the High- 
lands; every man, while arms were a regular part of 
dreſs, had his knife and fork appendant to his dirk. 
Knives they now lay upon the table, but the handles 
are apt to ſhew that they have been in other hands, 
and the hlades have neither brightneſs nor edge. 

Of ſilver there is no want; and it will laſt long, for 
it is never cleaned. They are a nation juſt riſing 
from barbarity; long contented with neceſſaries, now 
ſomewhat ſtudious of convenience, but not yet arrived 
at delicate diſcriminations. Their linen is however 
both clean and fine. Bread, ſuch as we mean by that 
name, I have never ſeen in the iſle of Sxie. They 
have ovens, for they bake their pies, but they never 
terment their meal, nor mould a loaf, Cakes of oats 
and barley are brought to the table, but I believe 
wheat is reſerved for ſtrangers. "They are commonly 
too hard for me, and therefore I take potatoes to my 
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meat, and am ſure to find them on almoſt every 
table. 

They retain ſo much of the paſtoral life, that ſome 
preparation of milk is commonly one of the diſhes 


both at dinner and ſupper. Tea is always drank at 


the uſual times; but in the morning the table is pol. 
luted with a plate of flices of ſtrong cheeſe. This is 
peculiar to the Highlands; at Edinburgh there are 
always honey and ſweet-meats on the morning tea- 
table. t | 

Strong liquors they ſeem to love. Every man, 
perhaps woman, begins the day with a dram ; and 
the punch is made both at dinner and ſupper. 

They have neither wood nor coal for fuel, but 
burn peat or turf in their chimnies. It is dug out of 
the moors or moſſes, and makes a ſtrong and laſting 
fire, not always very ſweet, and ſomewhat apt to 
ſmoke the pot. 

The houſes of inferior gentlemen are very ſmall, 
and every room ſerves many purpoſes. In the bed- 
rooms, perhaps, are laid up ſtores of different kinds; 
and the parlour of the day is a. bed-room at night, 
In the room which I inhabited laſt, about fourteen 
feet ſquare, there were three cheſts of drawers, a long 
cheſt for larger clothes, two cloſet cupboards, and the 
bed. Their rooms are commonly dirty, of which 
they ſeem to have little ſenſibility, and if they 
had more, clean floors would be difficultly kept, 
where the firſt ſtep from the door is into the dirt, 
They are very much inclined to carpets, and ſeldom 
fail to lay down ſomething under their feet, better or 
worſe as they happen to be furniſhed. 
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The Highland dreſs being forbidden by law, is 
very little uſed ; ſometimes it may be ſeen, but the 
Engliſh traveller is ſtruck with nothing ſo much as the 
nudite des pies of the common people. 

Skie is the greateſt iſland, or the greateſt but one, 
among the Hebrides. Of the ſoil I have already 
given ſome account, it is generally barren, but ſome 
ſpots are not wholly unfruitful. The gardens have 
apples and pears, cherries, ſtrawberries, raſberries, 
currants, and gooſeberries, but all the fruit that I 
have ſeen is ſmall. They attempt to ſow nothing 
but oats and barley. Oats conſtitute the bread corn 
of the place. Their harveſt is about the beginning 
of October; and being ſo late, is very much ſubject 
to diſappointments from the rains that follow the 
equinox. This year has been particularly diſaſtrous. 
Their rainy ſeaſon laſts from Autumn to Spring. 
They have ſeldom very hard froſts ; nor was it ever 
known that a lake was covered with ice ſtrong enough 
to bear a ſkater. The fea round them is always 
open. The ſnow falls, but ſoon melts; only in 
1771, they had a cold ſpring, in which the iſland 
was ſo long covered with it, that many beaſts, both 
wild and domeſtick, periſhed, and rhe whole country 
was reduced to diſtreſs, from which I know not if it 
is even yet recovered. 

The animals here are not;remarkably ſmall ; per- 
haps they recruit their breed from the main land. 
The cows are ſometimes without horns. The horned 
and unhorned cattle are not accidental variations, but 
different ſpecies, they will however breed together. 

October 3d, The wind 1s now changed, and if we 
inatch the moment of opportunity, an eſcape from 
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this iſland is become practicable; I have no reaſon 
to complain of my reception, yet I long to be again 
at home. | 

You and my maſter may perhaps expect, after this 
deſcription of Skie, ſome account of myſelf. My 
eye is, Iam afraid, not fully recovered ; my ears are 
not mended ; my neryes ſeem to grow weaker, and 
I have been otherwiſe not as well as I ſometimes am, 
but think myſelf lately better. This climate perhaps 
is not within my degree of healthy latitude. 

Thus I have given my moſt honoured miſtreſs the 
ſtory of me and my little ramble. We are now going 
to ſome other iſle, to what we know not; the wind 
will tell us. I am, Oc. 


LETTER XXV. To Mrs. THRALT. 


PEAR MADAM, Mull, OR. 15. 19736 7 

TT HOUGH I haye written to Mr. Thrale, yet 

having a little more time than was promiſed me, 

I would not ſufter the meſſenger to go without ſome 

token of my duty to my miſtreſs, who, I ſuppoſe, 

expects the uſual tribute of intelligence, a tribute 
which I am not now very able to pay. 

October 3d, After having been detained by ſtorms 
many days in Skie, we leſt it, as we thought with a 
fair wind; but a violent guſt, which Bol. had a great 
mind to call a tempeſt, forced us into Coll, an ob- 
ſcure iſland ; on which | 


nulla campis 
Arbor eſtiva recreatur aura. 
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There is literally no tree upon the iſland, part of it 
is a ſandy waſte, over which it would be really dan- 
gerous to travel in dry weather and with a high wind. 
It ſeems to be little more than one continued rock, 
covered from ſpace to ſpace with a thin layer of earth. 
It is, however, according to the Highland notion, 
very populous, and life is improved beyond the 
manners of Skie; for the huts are collected into little 
villages, and every one has a ſmall garden of roots 
and cabbage. The laird has a new houſe built by his 
uncle, and an old caſtle inhabited by his anceſtors- 
The young laird entertained us very liberally; he is 
heir, perhaps, to three hundred ſquare miles of land, 
which, at ten ſhillings an acre, would bring him 
ninety- ſix . thouſand pounds a year. He is deſirous 
of improving the agriculture of his country; and, in 
imitation of the Czar, travelled for improvement, 
and worked with his own hands upon a farm in 
Hertfordſhire, in the neighbourhood of your uncle 
Sir Thomas Saluſbury. He talks of doing uſeful 
things, and has introduced turnips for winter fodder. 
He has made a ſmall eflay towards a road. 

Coll is but a barren place. Deſcription has here 
few opportunities of ſpreading her colours. The 
difference of day and night is the only viciſſitude- 
The ſucceſſion of ſunthine to rain, or of calms to 
tempeſts, we have not known ; wind and rain have 
been our only weather. | 

At laſt, after about nine days, we hired a floop 
and having lain in it all night, with ſuch accomoda- 
tions as theſe miſerable veſſels can afford, were 
landed yeſterday on the iſle of Mull; from which we 
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= LETTERS 
expect an eaſy paſſage into Scotland. I am ſick in a 
ſhip, but recover by lying down. 

I have not good health ; I do not find that tra- 
velling much helps me. My nights are flatulent, 
though not in the utmoſt degree, and I have a weak- 
neſs in my knees, which makes me very unable to 
walk. 


Pray, dear Madam, let me have a long letter. 
I am, Sc. 


LETTER XXVI. To Mrs. TrurALE. 


HONOURED MISTRESS, laverary, Oct. 23, 1773. 


Y laſt letters to you and my dear maſter were 
written from Mull, the third iſland of the He- 
brides in extent. There is no poſt, and I took the 
opportunity of a gentleman's paſſage to the main 
land. 

In Mull we were confined two days by the wea- 
ther; on the third we got on horſeback, and after a 
journey difficult and tedious, over rocks naked and 
valleys untracked, through a country of barrenneſs 
and ſolitude, we came, almoſt in the dark, to the ſea. 
ſide, weary and dejected, having met with nothing 
but water falling from the mountains that could raiſe 
any image of delight. Our company was the young 
Laird of Col and his ſervant. Col made every 
Maclean open his houſe where we came, and ſupply 
us with horſes when we departed ; but the horſes of 
this country are ſmall, and I was not mounted to my 
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At the ſea - ſide we found the ferry- boat departed; 
if it had been where it was expected, the wind was 
againſt us, and the hour was late, nor was it very de- 
ſirable to croſs the ſea in darkneſs with a ſmall boat. 
The Captain of a ſloop that had been driven thither 
by the ſtorms, ſaw our diſtreſs, and as we were heſi- 
tating and deliberating, ſent his boat, which, by Col's 
order, tranſported us to the ifle of Lua. We were 
introduced to Mr. Macquarry, the head of a ſmall 
clan, whoſe anceſtors have reigned in Ulva beyond 
memory, but who has reduced himſelf, by his negli- 
gence and folly, to the neceſſity of ſelling this vene- 
rable patrimony. 

On the next morning we paſſed the ſtrait to Inch 
Kenneth, an iſland about a mile in length, and leſs 
than half a mile broad ; in which Kenneth a Scottiſh 
ſaint eſtabliſhed a ſmall clerical college, of which the 
chapel walls are ſtill ſtanding. At this place I be- 
held a ſcene which I wiſh you and my maſter and 
Queeney had partaken. 

The only family on the iſland is that of Sir Allan, 
the chief of the ancient and numerous clan of Mac- 
clean; the clan which claims the ſecond place, yield- 
ing only to Macdonald in the line of battle. Sir 
Allan, a chieftain, a baronet, and a ſoldier, inhabits 
in this inſulated deſart a thatched hut with no cham- 
bers. Young Col, who owns him as his chief, and 
whoſe couſin was his lady, had, I believe, given him 
ſome notice of our viſit ; he received us with the ſol- 
dier's franknels and the gentleman's elegance, and 
introduced us to his daughters, two young ladies who 
have not wanted education ſuitable to their birth, and 
who, in their cottage, neither forgot their dignity, 


nor 
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nor affected to remember it. Do not you- wiſh to 
have been with us? 

Sir Allan's affairs are in diſorder by the fault of 
his anceſtors, and while he forms ſome ſcheme for 
retrieving them, he has retreated hither. | 

When our ſalutations were over, he ſhowed us the 
iſland. We walked uncovered into the chapel, and 
{aw in the reverend ruin the effects of precipitate re- 
formation. The floor is covered with ancient grave. 
ſtones, of which the inſcriptions are not now legible ; 
and without, ſome of the chief families ſtill continue 
the right of ſepulture. The altar is not yet quite 
demoliſhed ; beſide it, on the right ſide, is a bas re- 
lief of the Virgin with her child, and an angel hover. 
ing over her. On the other ſide {till ſtands a hand- 
bell, which, though it has no clapper, neither Preſ- 
byterian bigotry nor barbarian wantonneſs has yet 
taken away. The chapel is thirty-eight feet long, 
and eighteen broad. Boſwell, who is very pious, 
went into it at night to perform his devotions, but 
came back in haſte, for fear of ſpectres. Near the 
chapel is a fountain, to which the water, remarkably 
pure, is conveyed from a diſtant hill, through pipes 
laid by the Romiſh clergy, which ſtill perform the 
office of conveyance, though they have never been 
repaired ſince Popery was ſuppreſſed. 

We ſoon after went in to dinner, and wanted nei- 
ther the comforts nor the elcgancies of life. There 
were ſeveral diſhes, and variety of liquors. The 
ſervants live in another cottage ; in which, I ſuppoſe, 


the meat is dreſſed. 
Towards evening, Sir Allan told us, that Sunday 


never paſſed over him like another day. One of the 
ladies 
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ladies read, and read very well, the evening ſervice ; 
—and Paradiſe was opened in the wild. 

Next day, 18th, we went and wandered among the 
rocks on the ſhore, while the boat was buſy in catch- 
ing oyſters, of which there is a great bed. Oyſters 
lie upon the ſand, one I think ſticking to another, 
and cockles are found a few inches under the ſand. 

We then went in the boat to Sondiland, a little 
iſland very near. We found it a wild rock, of about 
ten acres; part naked, part covered with ſand, out of 
which we picked ſhells; and part clothed with a thin 
layer of mould, on the graſs of which a few ſheep are 
ſometimes fed. We then came back and dined. 1 
paſſed part of the afternoon in reading, and in the 
evening one of the ladies played on her harpſichord, 
and Boſwell and Col danced a reel with the other. 

On the 19th; we perſuaded Sir Allan to launch his 
boat again, and go with us to Icolmkill, where the 
firſt great preacher of Chriſtianity to the Scots built 
a church and ſettled a monaſtery. In our way we 
ſtopped to examine a very uncommon cave on the 
coaſt of Mull. We had ſome difficulty to make our 
way over the vaſt maſſes of broken rocks that lie 
before the entrance, and at the mouth were embar- 
raſſed with ſtones, which the fea had accumulated, as 
at Brighthelmſtone ; but as we advanced, we reached 
a floor of. foft ſand, and as we left the light behind 
us, walked along a very ſpacious cavity, vaulted over 
head with an arch almoſt regular, by which a moun- 
tain was ſuſtained, at leaſt a very lofty rock. From 
this magnificent cavern went a narrow paſſage to the 
right hand, which we entered with a candle, and 
though it was obſtructed with great ſtones, clambered 

over 
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over them to a ſecond expanſion of the cave, in 
which there lies a great ſquare ſtone, which might 
ſerve as a table. The air here was very warm, but 
not oppreſſive, and the flame of the candle continued 
pyramidal. The cave goes onward to an unknown 
extent, but we were now one hundred and fixty yards 
under ground ; we had but one candle, an 
never heard of any that went further and cam back; 
we therefore thought it prudent to return. 

Going forward in our boat, we came to a cluſter 
of rocks, black and horrid, which Sir Allan choſe 
for the place where he would eat his dinner. We 
climbed till we got ſeats. The ſtores were opened, 
and the repaſt taken. 

We then entered the boat again; the night came 
upon us; the wind roſe; the ſea ſwelled ; and Boſ- 
well deſired to be ſet on dry ground: we however 
purſued our navigation, and paſſed by ſeveral little 
iſlands in the filent ſolemnity of faint moon-ſhine, 
ſeeing little, and hearing only the wind and the wa- 
ter. At laſt we reached the iſland ; the venerable 
ſeat of ancient ſanctity; where ſecret piety repoſed, 
and where fallen greatneſs was repoſited. The iſland 
has no houſe of entertainment, and we manfully made 
our bed in a farmer's barn. The deſcription J hope 
to give you another time. I am, &c. - 


LETTER XXVII. To Mrs. THRALE. 


DEAREST MADAM, Edinburgh, Nov. 12, 1773. 


A M ON G the poſſibilities of evil which my ima- 
gination ſuggeſted at this diſtance, I miſſed that 
which 


which has really happened. I never had much hope 
of a will in your fayour, but was willing to believe 
that no will would have been made. The event is 
now irrevocable, it remains only to bear it. Not to 
with it had been different is impoſſible ; but as the 
wiſh is painful without uſe, it is not prudent, perhaps 
not lawful, to indulge it. As lite, and vigour of 
mind, and ſprightlineſs of imagination, and flexibility 
of attention, are given us for valuable and uſeful pur- 
poſes, we muſt not think ourſelves at liberty to 
ſquander Jife, to enervate intellectual ſtrength, to 
cloud our thoughts, or fix our attention, when by all 
this expence we know that no good can be produced, 
Be alone as little as you can; when you are alone, do 
not ſuffer your thoughts to dwell on what you might 
have done, to prevent this diſappointment. You 
perhaps could not have done what you imagine, or 
might have done it without effect. But even to 
think in the moſt reaſonable manner, is for the pre- 
ſent not ſo uſeful as not to think, Remit yourſelf 
ſolemnly into the hands of God, and then turn your 
mind upon the buſineſs and amuſements which lie 
before you. © All is beſt,” ſays Chene, © as it has 
ce been, excepting the errours of our own free will.” 
Burton concludes his long book upon melancholy 
with this important precept, © Be not ſolitary ; be 
„not idle.” Remember Chene's poſition and ob- 
ſerve Burton's precept. 

We came hither on the ninth of this month. I 
long to come under your care, but for ſome days 
cannot decently get away. They congratulate our 
return as if we had been with Phipps or Banks; I 
am aſhamed of their ſalutations. 


I have 
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I have been able to collect very little for Queeney's 
cabinet; but ſhe will not want toys now, ſhe is ſo well 
employed. I wiſh her ſucceſs; and am not without 
ſome thought of becoming her ſehool. fellow. I have 
got an Italian Raſſelas. | | 

Surely my dear Lucy will recover; I wiſh I could 
do her good. I love her very much; and ſhould 
love another godchild, if I might have the honour of 
ſtanding to the next baby. I am, Sc. 


LETTER XXVIII. To Mrs. TRR ALx. 


- MY DEAREST MISTRESS, Edinburgh, Nov. 18, 1773. 


HIS is the laſt letter that I ſhall write; while 
you are reading it, I ſhall be coming home, 

I congratulate you upon your boy ; but you muſt 
not think that I will love him all at once as well as J 
love Harry, for Harry you know is ſo rational. I 

ſhall love him by degrees. 
Poor, pretty, dear Lucy! Can nothing do her 
good? I am ſorry to loſe her. But if ſhe muſt be 
taken from us, let us reſign her with confidence into 
the hands of Him who knows, and who only knows, 
what is beſt both for us and her. 

Do not ſuffer yourſelf to be dejected. Reſolution 
and diligence will ſupply all that is wanting, and all 
that is loſt. But if your health ſhould be impaired, 
I know not where to find a ſubſtitute. I ſhall have 
no miſtreſs; Mr. Thrale will have no wife; and the 
little flock will have no mother. 

I long to be home, and have taken a place in the 
coach for Monday; I hope therefore to be in Lon- 
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don on Friday the 26th, in the evening. Pleaſe to 
let Mrs. Williams know. I am, Oc. | 


LETTER XIX. | To the Same. 


DEAR MADAM, Litchfield, June 23, 1775. 
OW I hope you are thinking, ſhall I have a 
letter to-day from Litchfield ? | Something of a 
letter you will have; how elſe can I expect that you 
ſhould write ? and the morning on which I ſhould 
miſs a letter would be a morning of uneaſineſs, not- 
withſtanding all that would be ſaid or done by the 
ſiſters of Stowhill, who do and fay whatever good 
they can. They give me good words, and cherries, 
and ſtrawberries. Lady * * and her mother and 


ſiſter were viſiting there yeſterday, and Lady $5» 


took her tea before her mother. 

Mrs. Cobb is to come to Miſs Porter's this after- 
noon. Miſs A comes little near me. Mr. 
Langley of Aſhbourne was here to-day, in his way 
to Birmingham, and every body talks of you. 

The ladies of the Amicable Society are to walk, 
in a few days, from the town-hall to the cathedral in 
proceſſion to hear a ſermon. 'They walk in linen 
gowns, and each has a ſtick with an acorn, but for 
the acorn they could give no reaſon, till I told them 
of the civick crown. 

I have juſt had your ſweet letter, and am glad that 
you are to be at the regatta, You know how little I 
love to have you left out of any ſhining part of life. 
You have every right to diſtinction, and ſhould there- 


tore be diſtinguiſhed, You will ſee a ſhow with phi- 
loſophick 
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loſophick ſuperiority, and therefore may ſee it ſafely, 
It is eaſy to talk of fitting at home contented, when 
others are ſeeing or making ſhows. But not to have 
been where it is ſuppoſed, and ſeldom ſuppoſed 
falſely, that all would go if they could : to be able to 
fay nothing when every one is talking ; to have no 
opinion when every one is judging ; to hear exclama- 
tions of rapture, without power to depreſs j to liſten 
to falſehoods without right to contradict, is, after all, 
a ſtate of temporary inferiority, in which the mind is 
rather hardened by ſtubborneſs, than ſupported by 
fortitude. If the world be worth winning, let us 
enjoy it; if it is to be deſpiſed, let us deſpiſe. it 
by conviction. But the world is not to be deſpiſed 
but as it is compared with ſomething better. Com- 
pany is in itſelf better than ſolitude, and pleaſure bet- 

ter than indolence. Ex nihilo nihil ft, ſays the moral 
as well as the natural philoſopher. By doing nothing 
and by knowing nothing no power of doing good can 
be obtained. He muſt mingle with the world that 
deſires to be uſeful. Every new ſcene impreſſes new 
ideas, enriches the imagination, and enlarges the 
power of reaſon, by new topicks of compariſon, 
You that have ſeen the regatta will have images 
which we who miſs it muſt want, and no intellec. 
tual images are without uſe. But when you are 
in this ſcene of ſplendour and gaiety, do not let one 
of your fits of negligence ſteal upon you. Hoc 
age, is the great rule, whether you are ſerious or 
merry ; whether you are ſtating the expences of 
your family, learning ſcience or duty from a folio, 
or floating on the Thames in a fancied dreſs. Of 
the whole entertainment let me not hear ſo copi- 
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ous nor ſo true an account from any body as from you, 
I am, deareſt Madam, your, &c. | 


LETTER XXX. To Mrs. Tuzaus. 


DEAR MADAM, Aſhbourne. 


AM ſure I write and write, and every letter that 

comes from you charges me with not writing. 
Since I wrote to Queeney I have written twice to 
you, on the 6th and the gth, be pleaſed to let me 
know whether you have them or have them not. 
That of the 6th you ſhould regularly have had on 
the 8th, yet your letter of the gth ſeems not to 
mention it; all this puzzles me. | 

Poor dear * ** * ! He only grows dull becauſe 
he is ſickly; age has not yet begun to impair him; 
nor is he ſuch a chameleon as to take immediately 
the colour of his company. When you ſee him 
again, you will find him reanimated. Moſt men 
have their bright and their cloudy days, at leaſt they 
have days when they put their powers into action, and 
days when they ſuffer them to repoſe. 


Fourteen thouſand pounds make a ſum ſufficient 
for the eſtabliſhment of a family, and which, in what- 
ever flow of riches or confidence of proſperity, de- 
ſerves to be very ſeriouſly conſidered. I hope a great 
part of it has paid debts, and no ſmall part bought 
land. As for gravelling and walling and digging, 
though I am not much delighted with them, yet 
ſomething, indeed much, muſt be allowed to every 
man's taſte, He that is growing rich has a right to 
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enjoy part of the growth his own way. I hope to 
range in the walk, and row upon the water, and de. 
vour fruit from the wall. 

Dr. Taylor wants to be gardening. He means to 
buy a piece of ground in the neighbourhood, and 
ſurround it with a wall, and build a gardener's houſe 
upon it, and have fruit, and be happy. Much hap. 
pineſs it will not bring him; but what can he do 
better? If I had money enough, what would I do? 
Perhaps, if you and maſter did not hold me, I might 
go to Cairo, and down the Red Sea to Bengal, and 
take a ramble in India. Would this be better than 
building and planting? It would ſurely give more 
variety to the eye, and more amplitude to the mind, 
Half fourteen thouſand would ſend me out to ſee 
other forms of exiſtence, and bring me back to de- 


{cribe them. 
I anſwer this the day on which I had yours of the 


gth, that is on the 11th. Let me know when it 
comes. I am, Tc. 


LETTER XXXI. To Mrs. THRALE. 


MADAM, Lichfield, Auguſt 2, 1975. 

DINED to-day at Stowhill, and am come away 
to write my letter. Never ſurely was I ſuch a 
writer before. Do you keep my letters? I am not 
of your opinion that I ſhall not like to read them 
hereafter; for though there is in them not much 
hiſtory of mind, or any thing elſe, they will, I hope, 
always be in ſome degree the records of a pure and 


blameleſs 


* 
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blameleſs friendſhip, and in ſome hours of languor 
and ſadneſs may revive the memory of more cheerful 
mes. Wit - | 
Why you ſhould ſuppoſe yourſelf not deſirous 
hereafter to read the hiftory of your own mind, I do 
not ſee. Twelve years, on which you now look as 
on a vaſt expanſe of life, will probably be paſled over. 
uniformly and ſmoothly, with very little perception of 
your progreſs, and with very tew remarks upon 
the way. That accumulation of knowledge which 
you promiſe to yourſelf, by which the future is to 
look back upon the preſent, with the ſuperiority of 
manhood to infancy, will perhaps never be attempted, 
or never will be made; and you will find, as millions 
have found before you, that forty-five has made little 
ſenſible addition to thirty-three. 

As the body after a certain time gains no increaſe of 
height, and. little of ſtrength, there is likewiſe a 
period, though more variable by external cauſes, 
when the mind commonly attains its ſtationary point, 
arkl very little advances its powers of reflection, 
judgment, and ratiocination. 'The body may acquire 
new modes of motion, or new dexterities of mecha- 
nick operations, but its original ſtrength receives not 
improvement; the mind may be ſtored with new 
languages, or new ſciences, but its power of thinking 
remains nearly the ſame, and unleſs it attains new 
ſubjects of meditation, it commonly produces 
thoughts of the ſame force and the ſame extent, at 
very diſtant intervals of life, as the tree, unleſs a fo- 
reign fruit be ingrafted, gives year after year produc- 
logs of the fame form and the ſame flavour, 
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Buy intellectual force or ſtrength of thought is meant 

the degree of power which the mind poſſeſſes of ſur. 
veying the ſubje& of meditation, with its circuit of 
concomitants, and its train of dependence. 

Of this power, which all obſerve to be very different 
in different minds, part ſeems the gift of nature, and 
part the acquiſition of experience. When the powers 
of nature have attained their intended energy, they 
can be no more advanced. 'The ſhrub can never he. 
come a tree. And it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that they are before the middle of life in their full 
vigour. | 
Nothing then remains but practice and experi- 
ence; and perhaps why they do ſo little, may be 
worth enquiry. 

But I have juſt now looked, and find it ſo late, 
that I will enquire againſt the next poſt night. I am, 
Ge. 


LETTER XXXII. To Mrs. TüRATLE. 


DEAR MADAM, Lichfield, Auguſt 5, 1775. 


JNSTEAD of forty reaſons for my return, one is 

ſufficient, —that you wiſh for my company. | 
purpoſe to write no more till you ſee me. The ladies 
at Stowhill and Greenhill, are unanimouſly of opi- 
nion, that it will be beſt to take a poſtchaiſe, and 
not to be troubled with the vexations of a common 


carriage. I will venture to ſuppoſe the ladies at 
Streatham to be of the ſame mind. 


You 
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You will now expect to be told why you will not 


nt 
r. be ſo much wiſer as you expect, when you have 
of lived twelve years longer. 

It is ſaid, and faid truly, that experience is the beſt 
nt teacher; and it is ſuppoſed, that as life is lengthened 
id experience is encreaſed. But a cloſer inſpection of 
T3 human life will diſcover that time often paſſes without 
ey any incident which can much enlarge knowledge 
e- or ratify judgment. When we are young we learn 
ſe much, becauſe we are univerſally ignorant ; we ob- 
ull ſerve every thing, becauſe every thing is new. But 

after ſome years, the occurrences of daily life are ex- 
i- hauſted; one day paſſes like another, in the ſame 
be ſcene of appearances, in "the ſame courſe of tranſac- 
tions; we have to do what we have often done, and 
te, what we do not try, becauſe we do not wiſh to do 
m, much better; we are told what we already know, and 
therefore what repetition cannot make us know with 
greater certainty. 

He that has early learned much, perhaps ſeldom 
makes, with regard to life and manners, much addi- 
tion to his knowledge ; not only becauſe as more 1s 

ö known there is leſs to learn, but becauſe a mind 
e 18 ſtored with images and principles turns inwards for its 
1 own entertainment, and is employed in ſettling thoſe 
dies ideas which run into confuſion, and in recollecting 
opi- thoſe which are ſtealing away; practices by which 
and wiſdom may be kept but not gained. The merchant 
non who was at firſt buſy in acquiring money, ceaſes to 
at grow richer, from the time when he makes it his 
buſineſs only to count it. 
Lou Thoſe who have families or employments are en- 


gaged in buſineſs of little difficulty, but of great im- 
D d 3 portance, 
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portance, requiring rather aſſiduity of practice than 
ſubtilty of ſpeculation, occupying the attention with 
images too bulky for reſinement, and too obvious for 
reſearch. The right is already known, what remain: 
is only to follow it. Daily buſineſs adds no more to 
wiſdom, than daily leſſon to the learning of the 
teacher. But of how few lives does not ſtated duty 
claim the greater part ? | 

Far the greater part of human minds never endes. 
vour their own improvement. Opinions once re- 
ceived from inſtruction, or ſettled; by whatever acci- 
dent, are ſeldom recalled to examination; having 
been once ſuppoſed to be right, they are never dif. 
covered to be erroneous, for no application is made 
of any thing that time may preſent, either to ſhake 
or to confirm them. From this acquieſcence in pre. 
conceptions none are wholly free ; between fear of 
uncertainty, and diflike of labour, every one reſts 
while he might yet go forward ; and they that were 
wiſe at r are very little wiſer at forty. 
five, 

Of this ſpeculation you are perhaps tired, and 
would rather hear of Sophy. I hope before this 
comes, that her head will be eaſier, and your head 
leſs filled with fears and troubles, which you know 
are to be indulged only to preyent evil, not to en- 
creale it. 

Your uneaſineſs about Sophy is probably unnecel. 
ſary, and at worſt your other children are healthful, 
and your affairs proſperous. Unmingled good can- 
not be expected; but as we may lawfully gather all 
the good within our reach, we may be allowed to 
-lament after that which we loſe. I hope your loſſes 
are 
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are at an end, and that as far as the condition of our 
preſent exiſtence permits, your remaining life will be 
happy. I am, Oc. 


LETTER XXIII. To Mrs. Tyra. 


DEAR MADAM. Lichfield, March 25, 1796. 


THI S letter will not, I hope, reach you many 
days before me; in a diſtreſs which can be fo 
little relieved, nothing remains for a friend but to 


come and partake it, 
Poor dear ſweet little boy! When I read the let- 


ter this day to Mrs. Aſton, ſhe faid, ** Such a death 
“is the next to tranſlation.” Yet however I may 
convince myſelf of this, the tears are in my eyes, and 
yet I could not love him as you loved him, nor rec- 
kon upon him for a future comfort as you and his 
father reckoned upon him, | 

He is gone, and we are going! We could not 
have enjoyed him long, and ſhall not long be ſepa- 
rated from him. He has probably eſcaped many 
ſuch pangs as you are now feeling. 

Nothing remains, but that with humble confidence 
we reſign ourſelves to Almighty Goodneſs, and fall 
down, without irreverent murmurs, before the Sove- 
reign Diſtributer of good and evil, with hope that 
though ſorrow endureth for a night yet joy may 
come in the morning. 

I have known you, Madam, too long to think that 
you want any arguments for ſubmiſſion to the Su- 
preme Will; nor can my conſolation have any effect 
but that of ſhewing that I wiſh to comfort you. 

Deel. What 
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What can be done you muſt do for yourſelf. Re- 
member firſt, that your child is happy; and then, 
that he is ſafe, not only from the ills of this world, 
but from thoſe more formidable dangers which ex- 
tend their miſchief to eternity. You have brought 
into the world a rational being ; have ſeen him happy 
during the little life that has been granted him; and 
can have no doubt but that his happineſs is now per- 
manent and immutable, _ 

When you have obtained by prayer ſuch tranquil. 
lity as nature will admit, force your attention, as you 
n upon your accuſtomed duties and accuſtomed 
entertzinments. You can do no more for our dear 
boy, but you muſt not therefore think leſs on thoſe 
whom your attention may make fitter for the place 
to which he is gone. I am, deareſt, deareſt Ma- 


dam, your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


LETTER XXXIV. To Mrs. TnRALE. 


DEAREST LADY, Sept. 6, 1777. 


T is true that I have loitered, and what is worſe, 
loitered with very little pleaſure. The time has 
run away, as moſt time runs, without account, with- 
out uſe, and without memorial. But to ſay this of a 
f-w weeks, though not pleaſing, might be borne, 2 
what ought to be the regret of him who, in alfew 


days, will have fo nearly the fame to ſay of ſixty eighf 
years? But complaint is vain. 

If you have nothing to ſay from the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, what can occur to me in little 
cities and petty towns; in places which we have both 

ſeen, 
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ſeen, and of which no deſcription is wanted ? I have 
left part of the company with which you dined here, 
to come and write this letter; in which I have no- 
thing to tell, but that my nights are very tedious. I 
cannot perſuade myſelf to forbear trying ſomething. 

As you have now little to do, I ſuppoſe you are 
pretty diligent at the Thraliana, and a very curious 
collection poſterity will find it. Do not remit the 
practice of writing down occurrences as they ariſe, of 
whatever kind, and be very punctual in annexing the 
dates, Chronology you know is the eye of hiſtory ; + 
and every man's life is of importance to himſelf, 
Do not omit painful caſualties, or unpleaſing paſ- 
ſages, they make the variegation of exiſtence ; and 
there are many tranſactions, of which I will not pro- 
miſe with Eneas, et hac olim meminifſe juvabit. Yet 
that remembrance which is not pleaſant may be uſe- 
ful. There is however an intemperate attention to 
ſlight circumſtances which is to be avoided, leſt a a 
great part of life be ſpent in writing the hiſtory of the 
reſt. Every day perhaps has ſomething to be noted, 
but in a ſettled and uniform courſe few days can 
have much. 

Why do I write all this, which-I had no thought 
of when I begun ? The Thraliana drove it all into 
my head. It deſerves however an hour's reflection, 
to confider how, with the leaſt loſs of time, the loſs 

of what we wiſh to retain may be prevented. 
Dio not negle& to write to me, for when a poſt 
comes empty, I am really diſappointed. | 

Boſwell, I believe, will meet me here. I am. 


_ deareſt Lady, your, &c. r 
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LETTER XXXV. To Mrs. TurALy. 


DEAR MADAM, Lichfield, October 3, 1777. 


HIS is the laſt time that I ſhall write, in this 
excurſion, from this place. To-morrow I ſhall 
be, J hope, at Birmingham; from which place I ſhall 
do my beſt to find the neareſt way home. I come 
home, I think, worſe than I went ; and do not like the 
ſtate of my health. But, vive hodie, make the moſt 
of life. I hope to get better, and ſweep the cob. 
webs. But I have fad nights. Mrs. Aſton has ſent 
me to Mr, Green to be cured. 

Did you ſee Foote at Brighthelmſtone ?—Did you 
think he would ſo ſoon be gone ?—Life, ſays Falſtaff, 
is a ſhuttle, He was a fine fellow in his way; and 

the world is really impoveriſhed by his ſinking glo- 

. ries. Murphy ought to write his life, at leaſt to give 
the world a Footeana. Now, will any of his contem- 
poraries bewail him? Will genius change his ſex to 
weep? I would really have his life written with dil. 
gence. 

It will be proper for me to work pretty diligently 
now for ſome time. I hope to get through, though 
ſo many weeks have paſſed. Little lives and little 
criticiſms may ſerve. | 

Having been in the country ſo long, with very 
little to detain me, I am rather glad to look home- 


wards. Iam, &c. 
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LETTER XXXVI. To the Same. 


DEAR MADAM, October 10, 1777. 


ND fo, ſuppoſing that I might come to town and 

negle& to give you notice, or thinking ſome 
other ſtrange thought, but certainly thinking wrong, 
you fall to writing about me to Tom Davies, as if he 
could tell you any thing that I would not have you 
know. As ſoon as I came hither, I let you know of 
my arrival; and the conſequence is, that I am ſum- 
moned to Brighthelmſtone through ſtorms, and cold, 
and dirt, and all the hardſhips of wintry journies. 
You know my natural dread of all thoſe evils; yet to 
ſhew my maſter an example of compliance, and to 
let you know how much I long to ſee you, and to 
boaſt how little I give way to diſeaſe, my purpoſe is to 
be with you on Friday. 

I am ſorry for poor Nezzy, and hope 4he will in 
time be better; I hope the ſame for myſelf. The 
rejuveneſcency of Mr. Scraſe gives us both reaſon to 
hope, and therefore both of us rejoice in his reco- 
very. I wiſh him well beſides as a triend to my 
maſter. | 

I am juſt come home from not ſeeing my Lord 
Mayor's ſhew, but I might have ſeen at leaſt part of 
it. But I faw Miſs Weſley and her brothers; ſhe 
ſends her compliments. Mrs. Williams is come 
home, I think a very little better. 

Every body was an enemy to that wig.— We will 
burn it, and get drunk; for what is joy without drink. 
Wagers are laid in the city about our ſucceſs, which 
is yet, as the French call it, problematical. Well, 

| but 
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but ſeriouſly I think I ſhall be glad to ſee you in 
your own hair; but do not take too much time in 
combing, and twiſting, and papering, and unpaper. 
ing, and curling, and frizzing, and powdering, and 
getting out the powder, with all the other operations 
required in the cultivation of 4 head of hair; yet let 
it be combed at leaſt once in three months, on the 
quarter-day—1 could with it might be combed once 
at leaſt in ſix weeks; if I were to indulge my wiſhes, 
but what are wiſhes without hopes, I ſhould fancy 
the operation performed—one knows not when one 
has enough—perhaps every morning. I am, deareſt 


Lady, your, Sc. 


LETTER XXXVII. To Mrs. THRALE. 


DEAR MADAM, October 13, 1977, 


1 I do love to hear from you. Such pretty 

kind letters as you ſend. But it gives me great 
delight to find that my maſter miſſes me. I begin 
to wiſh myſelf with you more than I ſhould do, if I 
were wanted leſs. It is a good thing to ſtay away till 
one's company is defired, but not ſo good to ſtay af. 
ter it is deſired. 

You know I have ſome work to do. I did not 
ſet to it very ſoon; and if I ſhould go up to London 
with nothing done, what would be ſaid, but that I 
was——who can tell what? I therefore ſtay till I 
can bring up ſomething to ſtop their mouths, and 
then | 
Though I am ſtill at Aſhbourne, I receive your 


dear letters that come to Lichfield, and you continue 
that 
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that direction, for I think to get thither as ſoon as 


] can. 15 
One of the does died yeſterday, and I am afraid 


her fawn will be ſtarved ; I wiſh Miſs Thrale had it 
to nurſe; but the doctor is now all for cattle, and 
minds very little either does or hens. 

How did you-and your aunt part? Did you turn 
her out of doors to begin your journey ? or did ſhe 
leave you by her uſual ſhortneſs of viſits? I love to 
7 know how you go on. 

I cannot but think on your kindneſs and my 
maſter's. Life has, upon the whole, fallen ſhort, 
very ſhort, of my early expectation; but the acqui- 
ſition of ſuch a friendſhip, at an age when new friend- 
ſhips are ſeldom acquired, 1s ſomething better than 
the general courſe of things gives man a right to 
expect. I think on it with great delight; I am not 
very apt to be delighted. I am, &c. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. To the Same. 


DEAR MADAM, Lichfield, October 27, 1777. 
OU talk of writing and writing, as if you had 
all the writing to yourſelf, If our correſpond- 
ence were printed, I am ſure poſterity, for poſterity 
is always the author's favourite, would ſay that I am 
a good writer too.—Anch'io ſono pittore. To lit do 
lo often with nothing to ſay ; to ſay fomething ib 
often, almoſt without conſciouſneſs of ſaying, and 
without any remembrance of having ſaid, is a power 
of which J will not violate my modeſty by boaſting, 
but I do not believe that every body has it. 
Some, 
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Some, when they write to their friends, are all 
affection; ſome are wiſe and ſententious; ſome ſtrain 
their powers for efforts of gaiety; ſome write news, 
and ſome write ſecrets; but to make a letter without 
affection, without wiſdom, without gaiety, without 
news, and without a ſecret, is, doubtleſs, the great 
epiſtolick art. 

In a man's letters, you know, Madam, his ſoul 
les naked, his letters are only the mirrour of his 
breaſt ; whatever paſſes within him is ſhown undiſ- 
guiſed in its natural proceſs ; nothing is inverted, 
nothing diſtorted ; you lee ſyſtems 1 in their elements; 
you diſcover actions in their motives. 

Of this great truth, ſounded by the knowing to the 
ignorant, and ſo echoed by the ignorant to the know- 
ing, what evidence have you now before you ? Is not 
my foul laid open in theſe veracious pages? Do not 
you ſee me reduced to my firſt principles? This is 
the pleaſure of correſponding with a friend, where 
doubt and diſtruſt have no place, and every thing is 
ſaid as it is thought. Ihe original idea is laid down 
in its ſimple purity, and all the ſupervenient concep- 
tions are ſpread over it, ftratum ſuper /tratum, as they 
happen to be formed. Theſe are the letters by 
which ſouls are united, and by which minds naturally 
in uniſon move each other as they are moved them- 
ſelves. I know, deareſt Lady, that in the peruſal of 
this, ſuch is the conſanguinity of our intellect, you 
will be touched as I am touched, I have indeed 
concealed nothing from you, nor do I expect ever to 
repent of having thus opened my heart. I am, &c. 
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LETTER XXXIX. To Mrs. TR Alx. 


DEAR MADAM, Aſhbourne, June 14, 1779. 
OUR account of Mr. 'Thrale's illneſs is very 
terrible; but when I remember that he ſeems 

to have it peculiar to his conſtitution, that whatever 
diſtemper he has, he always has his head affected, I 
am leſs frighted. The ſeizure was, I think, not 
apoplectical, but hyſterical, and therefore not dan- 
gerous to life. I would have you however conſult 
ſuch phyſicians as you think you can beſt truſt. 
Bromfield ſeems to have done well, and by his prac- 
tice appears not to ſuſpect an apoplexy. That is a 
ſolid and fundamental comfort. I remember Dr. 
Marſigh, an Italian phy ſician, whoſe ſeizure was 
more violent than Mr. Thrale's, for he fell down 
helpleſs, but his caſe was not confidered as of much 
danger, and he went ſafe home, and is now a pro- 
feſſor at Padua. His fit was conſidered as only 
hyſterical, 

[ hope Sir Philip, who franked your letter, com- 
forts you as well as Mr. Seward. If I can comfort 
you, I will come to you, but I hope you are now 
no longer in want of any help to be happy. I am, 
Oc. 

The Doctor ſends his compliments; he is one E 
the people that are growing old. 
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LETTER XL. To Mr.. ThHRAI.E. 


DEAR'MADAM, Aſhbourne, June 14, 1779. 


H OW near we all are to extreme danger. We 

* are merry or fad, or buſy or idle, and forget 
that death is hovering over us. You are a dear 
Lady for writing again. The caſe, as you now de- 
ſcribe it, is worſe than I conceived it when I read 
your firſt leg Te is Nl however not apoplectick, 
but ſeems to have ſomething worſe than hyſterical, a 
tendency to a palſy, which I hope however is now 
over. I am glad that you have Heberden, and 
hope we are all ſafer. I am the more alarmed by 
this violent feizure, as I can impute it to no wrong 
practices, or intemperance of any kind, and there- 
fore know not how any defence or preſervative can 
be obtained. Mr. Thrale has certainly leſs exerciſe 
than when he followed the foxes, but he is very far 
from unwieldineſs or inaQtivity, and further ſtill from 
any vicious or dangerous exceſs. I fancy, however, 
he will do well to ride more. 

Do, dear Madam, let me know every poſt how 
he goes on. Such ſudden violence is very dreadful ; 
we know not by what it is let looſe upon us, nor by 
what its effects are limited. 

If my coming can either aſſiſt or divert, or be-uſe- 
ful to any purpoſe, let me but know. I will ſoon be 
with you. | | 

Mrs Kennedy, Queeney's Baucis, ended laſt week 
a long life of diſeaſe and poverty. She had been 
married about fifty years, | 

Dr. Taylor is not much amiſs, but always com- 


plaining. I am, c. 
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LETTER XII. To Mr. THRALE. 


DEAR SIR, Lichfield, June 23, 1779. 


| TO ſhew you how well I think of your health, I 


have ſent you a hundred pounds to keep for me. 
It will come within one day of quarter day, and 
that day you muſt give me. I came by it in a very 
uncommon manner, and would not confound it with 
the reſt. 

My wicked miſtreſs talks as if ſhe thought it poſ- 
fible for me to be indifferent or negligent about your 
health or hers. If I could have done any good, I 
had not delayed an hour to come to you, and I will 
come very ſoon to try if my advice can be of any uſe, 
or my company of any entertainment. 

What can be done you mult do for yourſelf; do 
not let any uneaſy thought ſettle in your mind. 
Cheerfulneſs and exerciſe are your great remedies. 
Nothing is for the preſent worth your anxiety. Vi- 
vite læti is one of the great rules of health. I believe 
it will be good to ride often, but never to wearineſs, 
tor wearineſs is itſelf a temporary reſolution of the 
nerves, and is therefore to be avoided. Labour is 
exerciſe continued to fatigue—exercile is labour uſed 


only while it produces pleaſure. 


Above all, keep your mind quiet, do not think 
with earneſtneſs even of your health, but think on 
ſuch things as may pleaſe without too much agitation; 
among which I hope is, dear Sir, your, Sc. 


Vol. XII. Ee 
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LETTER XLII. To Mrs. Tux ATE. 


ON Sunday I dined with poor Lawrence, who is 

deafer than ever. When he was told that Dr. 
Moiſy viſited Mr. Thrale, he enquired for what? 
and ſaid there was nothing to be done, which Nature 
would not do for herſelf. On Sunday evening I was 
at Mrs. Veſey's, and there was enquiry about my 
maſter, but I told them all good. There was Dr. 
Bernard of Eaton, and we made a noiſe all the 
evening; and there was Pepys, and Wraxal till ! 
drove him away. And I have no loſs of my miſtreſs, 
who laughs and friſks, and frolicks it all the long 
day, and never thinks of poor Colin. 

If Mr. Thrale will but continue to mend, we 
ſhall, I hope, come together again, and do as good 
things as ever we did ; but perhaps you will be made 
too proud to heed me, and yet as I have often told 
you, it will not be eaſy for you to find ſuch another. 

Queeney has been a good girl, and wrote me a 
letter; if Burney ſaid ſhe would write, ſhe told you a 
fib. She writes nothing to me. She can write home 
faſt enough. I have a good mind not to let her know, 
that Dr. Bernard, to whom I had recommended 
her novel, ſpeaks of it with great commendation, 
and that the copy which ſhe lent me, has been read 
by Dr. Lawrence three times over. And yet what a 
gypſey it is. She no more minds me than if I were 2 
Brangton. Pray ſpeak to Queeney to write again. 

I have had a cold and a cough, and taken opium, 
and think I am better. We have had very cold 
weather; 
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weather; bad riding weather for my maſter, but he 
will ſurmount it all. Did Mrs. Browne make any 
reply to your compariſon of buſineſs. with ſolitude, or 
did you quite down her ? I am much pleaſed to think 
that Mrs. Cotton thinks me worth a frame, and a place 
upon her wall; her kindneſs was hardly within my 
hope, but time does wonderful things. All my fear 
is, that if I ſhould come again, my print would be 
taken down. I fear I ſhall never hold it. 

Who dines with you? Do you ſee Dr. Wood- 
ward or Dr. Harrington? Do you go to. the houſe 
where they write for the myrtle? You are at all 
places of high reſort, and bring home hearts by do- 
zens; while I am ſeeking for ſomething to ſay about 
men of whom I know nothing but their verſes, and 
ſometimes very little of them. Now I have begun, 
however, I do not deſpair of making an end. Mr. 
Nicholls holds that Addiſon is the moſt zaking of all 
that I have done. I doubt they will not be done be- 
fore you come away. 

Now you think yourſelf the firſt wricer in the 
world for a letter about nothing. Can you write ſuch 
4 letter as this? So miſcellaneous, with ſuch noble 
diſdain of regularity ; like Shakeſpeare's works, ſuch 
graceful negligence of tranſition, like the ancient en- 
thuſiaſts? The pure voice of nature and of friend- 
ſhip. Now of whom ſhall I proceed to ſpeak? Of 
whom but Mrs. Montague? Having mentioned 
Shakeſpeare and Nature, does not the name of Mon- 
tague force itſelf upon me? Such were the tranſi- 
tions of the ancients, which now ſeem abrupt, be- 
cauſe the intermediate idea is loſt to modern under- 
ſtandings. I wiſh her name had connected itſelf with 

Ee 2 friend- 
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friendſhip 5 but, ah Colin, thy hopes are in vain! * 
One thing however is left me, I have till to com. 
plain; but I hope I ſhall not complain much while 
you have any kindneſs for me. I am, deareſt and 
deareſt Madam, your, Sc. 


London, April 11, 1780. 


LETTER XLIII. To Mrs. Turarr. 


DEAREST MADAM, 

R. Thrale never will live abſtinently, till he can 
perſuade. himſelf to abſtain by rule. I lived 
on potatoes on Friday, and on ſpinach to-day ; but I 
have had, I am afraid, too many dinners of late. I 
took phyſick too both days, and hope to faſt to- 
morrow. When he comes home, we will ſhame 
him, and jebb ſhall ſcold him into regularity. I am 
glad, however, that he is always one of the com- 
pany, and that my dear Queeney is again another, 
Encourage as you can, the muſical girl. 

Nothing is more common than mutual diſlike 
where mutual approbation is particularly expected. 
There is often on both ſides a vigilance not over be- 
nevolent ; and as attention is ſtrongly excited, ſo that 
nothing drops unheeded, any difference in taſte or 
opinion, and ſome difference where there is no re- 
ſtraint will commonly appear, it immediately gene- 
rates diſlike. 

Never let criticiſms operate upon your face or your 
mind; it is very rarely that an author is hurt by his 
criticks. The blaze of reputation cannot be blown 


out, but it often dies in the ſocket; a very few 
names 
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names may be conſidered as perpetual lamps that 
ſhine unconſumed. From the author of Fitzoſ- 
borne's Letters I cannot think myſelf in much dan- 
ger. I met him only once about thirty years ago, 
and in ſome ſmall diſpute reduced him to whiſtle ; 
having not ſzen him ſince, that is the laſt impreſſion. 
Poor Moor the Fabuliſt was one of the company. 

Mrs. Montague's long ſtay againſt her own incli- 
nation, is very convenient. You would, by your 
own confeſſion, want a companion; and ſhe is, par 
pluribus, converſing with her you may ind variety 
in one. | 

At Mrs. Ord's I met one Mrs. B 


„a tra- 


velled lady, of great ſpirit, and ſome conſciouſneſs of 


her own abilities. We had a conteſt of gallantry an 
hour long, ſo much to the diverſion of the company, 
that at Ramſay's laſt night, in a crowded room, they 
would have pitted us again. There were Smelt, and' 
the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, who comes to every place; 
and Lord Monboddo, and Sir Joſhua, and ladies out 
of tale. 

The exhibition, how will you do, either to ſee or 
not to ſee! The exhibition is eminently ſplendid. 
There is contour, and keeping, and grace, and ex- 
preſſion, and all the varieties of artificial excellence. 
The apartments were truly very noble. The pic- 
tures, for the ſake/ of a ſky-light, are at the top of 
the houſe ; there we dined, and I fat over againſt the 
Archbiſhop of York. See how I live when I am 
not under petticoat government. I am, c. 


London, May 1, 1780. 
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LETTER XLIV. To Mrs. TuxALE. 


DEAR MADAM, London, June 9, 1780. 


O the queſtion, Who was impreſſed with con- 

ſternation? it may with great truth be anſwered, 
that every body was impreſſed, for nobody was ſure 
of his ſafety. 

On Friday the good Proteſtants met in St. George's 
Fields, at the ſummons of Lord George Gordon, 
and marching to Weſtminſter, inſulted the Lords 
and Commons, who all bore it with great tameneſs. 
At night the outrages began by the demolition of the 
maſs-houſe by Lincoln's Inn. 

An exact journal of a week's defiance of govern- 
ment I cannot give you. On Monday Mr. Strahan, 
who had been inſulted, ſpoke to Lord Mansfield, 
who had I think been inſulted too, of the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the populace ; and his Lordſhip treated it as a 
very flight irregularity. On Tueſday night they 
pulled down Fielding's houſe, and burnt his goods 
in the ſtreet. They had gutted on Monday Sir 
George Savile's houſe, but the building was faved. 
On Tueſday evening, leaving Fielding's ruins, they 
went to Newgate to demand their companions who 
had been ſeized demoliſhing the chapel. The 
keeper could not releaſe them but by the Mayor's 
permiſſion, which he went to aſk ; at his return he 
found all the priſoners releaſed, and Newgate in a 
blaze, They then went to Bloomſbury, and faſtened 
upon Lord Mansfield's houſe, which they pulled 


down; and as for his goods, they totally burnt them. 
They 
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They have ſince gone to Cane-wood, but a guard 
was there before them. They plundered ſome Pa- 
piſts, I think, and burnt a maſs-houſe in Moorfields 
the ſame night. 

On Wedneſday I walked with Dr. Scot to look at 
Newgate, and found it in ruins, with the fire yet 
glowing. As I went by, the Proteſtants were plun- 
dering the Seſſions-houſe at the Old Bailey. There 


were not, I believe, a hundred ; but they did their 


work at leiſure, in full ſecurity, without ſentinels, 
without trepidation, as men lawfully employed, in 
full day. Such is the cowardice of a commercial 
place. On Wedneſday they broke open the Fleet, 
and the King's-Bench, and the Marſhalſea, and 
Woodſtreet- counter, and Clerkenwell Bridewell, and 
releaſed all the priſoners. 

At night they ſet fire to the Fleet, and to the 
King's-Bench, and I know not how many other 
places; and one might ſee the glare of conflagration 
fill the ſky from many parts. The ſight was dread- 
ful. Some people were threatened ; Mr. Strahan 
adviſed me to take care of myſelf. Such a time of 
terror you have been happy in not ſeeing. 

The King faid in council, that the magiſtrates had 
not done their duty, but that he would do his own ; 
and a proclamation was publiſhed, directing us to 
keep our ſervants within doors, as the peace was now: 
to be preſerved by force. The ſoldiers were ſent out 
to different parts, and the town 18 now at quiet, 

What has happened at your houſe you will know, 
the harm is only a few butts of beer ; and I think you 
may be ſure that the danger is over. There is a 
body of ſoldiers at St. Margaret's Hill, 

„ Of 
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Of Mr. Tyſon I know nothing, nor can gueſs to 
what he can allude ; but I know that a young fellow 
of little more than ſeventy, is naturally an unreſiſted 
conqueror of hearts. 

Pray tell Mr, Thrale that I live here and have no 
fruit, and if he does not interpoſe, am not likely to 
have much ; but I think he might as well give me a 
little, as give all to the gardener. 

Pray make my ena to Queeney and Bur. 
ney. I am, Qc. 


LETTE R XLV. To Mrs. THRALE. 


4 


DEAR MADAM, FJune 10, 1780, 
OU have ere now heard and read enough to con- 
vince you, that we have had ſomething to ſuffer, 
and ſomething to fear, and therefore I think it neceſ- 
ſary to quiet the ſolicitude which you undoubtedly 
feel, by telling you that our calamities and terrors 
are now at an end. The ſoldiers are ſtationed ſo as 
to be every where within call; there is no longer any 
body of rioters, and the individuals are hunted to their 
holes, and led to priſon; the ſtreets are ſafe and 
quiet; Lord George was laſt night ſent to the Tower. 
Mr. John Wilkes was this day with a party of 
ſoldiers in my neighbourhood, to ſeize the publiſher 
of a ſeditious paper. Every body walks, and eats, 
and fleeps in ſecurity. But the hiſtory of the laſt 
week would fill you with amazement, it is without 

any modern example. 

Several chapels have been e and ſeveral 
inoffenſive Papiſts have been plundered, but the high 


ſport 
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ſport was to burn the jails. This was a good rabble 
trick. The debtors and the criminals were all ſet at 
liberty; but of the criminals, as has always happened 
many are already retaken, and two pirates have ſur- 
rendered themſelves, and it is expected that they will 
be pardoned. 


Government now acts again with its proper force j 
and we are all again under the protection of the King 
and the law. I thought that it would be agreeable 
to you and my maſter to have my teſtimony to the 
publick ſecurity ; and that you would ſleep more 
quietly when I told you that you are fate. I am, 
deareſt Tm your, Cc. 


LET TER XLVI. To the Same. 


DEAREST MADAM, London, April 5, 1781. 
0 F your injunctions, to pray for you and write to 
you, I hope to leave neither unobſerved; and 

I hope to find you willing in a ſhort time to al- 
leviate your trouble by ſome other exerciſe of the 
mind. I am not without my. part of the calamity. 
No death ſince that of my wife has ever oppreſſed me 
like this. But let us remember, that we are in 
the hands of Him who knows when to give and 
when to take away; who will look upon us with 
mercy through all our variations of exiſtence, and 
who invites us to call on him in the day of 
trouble. Call upon him in this great revolution 
of life, and call with confidence. Vou will then 
find comfort for the paſt, and ſupport for the 
future. He that has given you happineſs in mar. 
riage, 
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riage, to a degree of which, without perſonal know- 
led, I ſhould have thought the deſcription fabu. 
lous, can give you another mode of happineſs, as 
a mother; and at laſt the happineſs of loſing all 
temporal cares in the thoughts of an eternity in 
heaven. 

1 do not exhort you to reaſon yourſelf into 
tranquillity. We mult firſt pray, and then labour; 
firſt implore the bleſſing of God, and thoſe means 
which he puts into our hands. Cultivated ground 
has few weeds; a mind occupied by lawful buſineſs, 
has little room for uſeleſs regret. 

We read the will to-day ;. but I will not fill my 
firſt letter with any other account than that, with 
all my zeal for your advantage, I am ſatisfied ; and 
that the other executors, more uſed to conſider pro. 
perty than I, commended it for wiſdom and equity. 
Yet why ſhould I not tell you that you have five 
hundred pounds for your immediate expences, and 
two thouſand pounds a-year, with both the houſes, 
and all the goods? 

Let us pray for one another, that the time, whe- 

ther long or ſhort, that ſhall yet be granted us, 
may be well ſpent ; and that when this life, which at 
the longeſt is very ſhort, ſhall come to an end, a 
better may begin which ſhall never end. I am, 


deareſt Madam, your, c. 
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LETTER XLVII. To Mrs. THRALE. 


DEAR MADAM, April 7, 1781. 

HOPE you begin to find your mind grow 

clearer. My part of the loſs hangs upon me. 1 
have loſt a friend of boundleſs kindneſs at an 
age when it is very unlikely that I ſhould find an- 
other. 

If you think change of place likely to relieve you, 
there is no reaſon why you ſhould not go to Bath; 
the diſtances are unequal, but with regard to practice 
and buſineſs they are the ſame. It is a day's journey 
from either place ; and the poſt is more expeditious 
and certain to Bath, Conſult only your own inclina- 
tion, for there is really no other principle of choice. 
God direct and bleſs you. 

Mr. C has offered Mr. P money, 
but it was not wanted. I hope we ſhall all do all we 
can to make you leſs unhappy, and you muſt do all 
you can for yourſelf, What we, or what you can do, 
will for a time be but little; yet certainly that cala- 
mity which may be conſidered as doomed to fall ine- 
vitably on half mankind, is not finally without allevi- 
ation, 

It is ſomething for me, that as I have not the de- 
crepitude I have not the callouſneſs of old age. I 
hope in time to be leſs afflicted, I am, Sc. 
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LETTER XLVII. 7 Mr., TRRAIL. 


DEAREST MA DAM, London, April 9, 1781. 
THA you are gradually recovering your tran- 
quillity, is the effect to be humbly expected 
from truſt in God. Do not repreſent life as darker 
than it is. Vour loſs has been very great, but you 
retain more than almoſt any other can hope to 
poſſeſs. You are high in the opinion of mankind; 
you have children from whom much pleaſure may be 
expected; and that you will find many friends, you 
have no reaſon to doubt. Of my friendſhip, be it 
worth more or leſs, I hope you think yourſelf cer- 
tain, without much art or care. It will not be eaſy 
for me to repay the benefits that I have received ; 
but I hope to be always ready at your call. Our 
ſorrow has different effects; you are withdrawn into 
ſolitude, and I am driven into company. I am 
afraid of thinking what I have loſt. I never had 
ſuch a friend before. Let me have your prayers and 


thoſe of my dear Queeney. 
The prudence and reſolution of your deſign to re- 


turn ſo ſoon to your buſineſs and your duty deſerves 
great praiſe ; I ſhall communicate it on Wedneſday 
to the other executors. Be pleaſed to let me know 
whether you would have me come to Streatham to 
receive you, or ſtay here till the next day. I am, 
Tc. | 
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LETTER XLIX. To the Same. 


Bolt-court, Fleet-ſtreet, 
DEAR MADAM, - June 19, 1783. 


AM ſitting down in no chearful ſolitude to write 

a narrative which would once have affected you 
with tenderneſs and ſorrow, but which you will per- 
haps paſs over now with a careleſs glance of frigid 
indifference. For this diminution of regard however, 
I know not whether I ought to blame you, who may 
have reaſons which I cannot know, and I do not 
blame myſelf, who have for a great part of human 
life done you what good I could, and have never 
done you evil. | 

I had been diſordered in the uſual way, and had 
been relieved by the uſual methods, by opium and 
catharticks, but had racher leflened my doſe of 
opium. 

On Monday the 16th I fat for my picture, and 
walked a conſiderable way with little inconvenience. 
In the afternoon and evening I felt myſelf light and 
eaſy, and began to plan ſchemes of life. Thus I 
went to bed, and in a ſhort time waked and fat up, 
as has been long my cuſtom, when I felt a confuſion 
and indiſtin&neſs in my head, which laſted I ſuppoſe . 
about half a minute; I was alarmed, and prayed 
God, that however he might afflict my body, he 
would ſpare my underſtanding. This prayer, that I 
might try the integrity of my faculties, I made in 
Latin verſe. The lines were not very good, but I 


knew them not to be very good : I made them eafily, 
and 


d 
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and concluded myſelf to 28 unimpaired i in my facul. 


ties. 

Soon after I perceived that I had ſuffered a para- 
lytick ſtroke, and that my ſpeech was taken from me. 
J had no pain, and fo little dejection in this dreadful 
ſtate, that I wondered at my own apathy, and con- 
ſidered that perhaps death itſelf when it ſhould come, 
would excite leſs horrour than ſeems now to at- 
tend 1t. 

In order to rouſe the vocal organs I took two 
drams. Wine has been celebrated for the produc- 
tion of eloquence. I put myſelf into violent motion, 
and I think repeated it; but all was vain. I then 
went to bed, and, ſtrange as it may ſeem, I think, 
flept. When I ſaw light, it was time to contrive 
what I ſhould do. Though God ſtopped my ſpeech 
he left me my hand, I enjoyed a mercy which was 
not granted to my dear friend Lawrence, who now 
perhaps overlooks me as I am writing, and rejoices 
that I have what he wanted. My firſt note was ne- 
ceſſarily to my ſervant, who came in talking, and 
could not immediately comprehend why he ſhould 
read what I put into his hands. 

I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might 
have a diſcreet friend at hand to act as occaſion ſhould 
require. In penning this note I had fome difficulty ; 
my hand, I knew not how nor why, made wrong let- 
ters. I then wrote to Dr. Taylor to come to me, 
and bring Dr. Herberden, and I ſent to Dr. Brock- 
leſby, who is my neighbour. My phyſicians are 
very friendly and very diſintereſted, and give me 
great hopes, but you may imagine my ſituation. | 

have 
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have ſo far recovered my vocal powers, as to repeat 
the Lord's Prayer with no very imperfect articulation. 
My memory, I hope, yet remains as it was; but 
ſuch an attack produces ſolicitude for the ſafety of 
every faculty. 

How this will be received by you I know not. I 
hope you will ſympathiſe with me; but perhaps 


My miſtreſs gracious, mild, and good, 
Cries! Is he dumb? 'Tis time he ſhou'd. 


But can this be poſſible? I hope it cannot. I 
hope that what, when I could ſpeak, I ſpoke of 
you, and to you, will be in a ſober and ſerious hour 
remembered by you ; and ſurely it cannot be remem- 
bered but with ſome degree of kindneſs. I have 
loved you with virtuous affection ; I have honour- 
ed you with ſincere eſteem. Let not all our en- 
dearments be forgotten, but let me have in this great 
diſtreſs your pity and your prayers. You ſee I yet 
turn to you with my complaints, as a ſettled and un- 
alienable friend; do not, do not drive me from you, 
for I have not deſerved either neglect or hatred. 

To the girls, who do not write often, for Suſy has 
written only once, and Miſs Thrale owes me a letter, 
I earneſtly recommend, as their guardian and friend, 
that they remember their Creator in tne days of their 
youth. 

I ſuppoſe you may wiſh to know how my diſeaſe is 
treated by the phyſicians. They put a bliſter upon 
my back, and two from my ear to my throat, one on 
a ſide. The bliſter on the back has done little, and 
thoſe on the throat have not riſen. I bullied and 

bounced, 
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bounced, (it ſticks to our laſt ſand,) and compelled 
the apothecary to make his ſalve according to the 
Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, that it might adhere better. 
I have two on now of my own preſcription. They 
likewiſe give me ſalt of hartſhorn, which I take with 
no great confidence, but I am ſatisfied that what can 
be done 1s done for me. Stig 

O God! give me comfort and conan in Thee: 
forgive my fins ; and, if it be thy good pleaſure, 
relieve my diſeaſes for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake. Amen, 

I am almoſt aſhamed of this querulous letter, but 
now it is written, let it go. I am, c. 


LETTER L. To Mrs. THRALE. 


DEAR MADAM, 

MONG thoſe that have enquired after me, Sir 

Philip is one; and Dr. Burney was one of thoſe 
who came to ſee me. I have had no reaſon to com- 
plain of indifference or negle&t. Dick Burney is 
come home five inches taller. . 
. Yeſterday in the evening I went to church, and 
have been to-day to ſee the great burning glaſs, 
which does more than was ever done before by the 
tranſmiſſion of the rays, but is not equal in power to 
thoſe which reflect them. It waſtes a diamond placed 
in the focus, but cauſes no diminution of pure gold. 
Of the rubies expoſed to its action, one was made 
more vivid, the other paler. To ſee the glaſs, 1 
climbed up ſtairs to the garret, and then up a ladder 
to the leads, and talked to the artiſt rather too long; 


for 


my — (D - His — e „ — 


T 
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for my voice, though clear and diſtinct for a little 


while, ſoon tires and falters. The organs of ſpeech 


are yet very feeble, but will I hope be by the 
mercy. of God finally reſtored : at preſent, like any 
other weak limb, they can endure but little labour . 
at once. Would you not have been very ſorry for 
me when I could ſcarcely ſpeak? 

Freſh cantharides were this morning applied to my 
head, and are to be continued ſome time longer. It 
they play me no treacherous tricks, they give me 
very little pain. 

Let me have your kindneſs and your prayers; and 
think on me, as on a man who, for a very great portion 
of your life, has done you all the good he could, and 
deſires ſtill to be confidered, Madam, your, &c. 


LETTER LI. | To the Same. 


DEAREST MADAM, London, July 1, 1783. 


HIS morning I took the air by a ride to Hamp- 
ſtead, and this afternoon I dined with the club. 
But freſh cantharides were this day applied to my head. 
Mr. Cator called on me to-day, and told that he 
had invited you back to Streatham. I ſhewed the 
unfitneſs of your return thither, till the neighbour- 
hood ſhould have loſt its habits of depredation, and 
he ſeemed to be ſatisfied. He invited me very kind- 
ly and cordially to try the air of Beckenham, and 
pleaſed me very much by his affectionate attention to 
Miſs Vezy. There is much good in his character, 
and much uſefulneſs in his knowledge. | 
Queeney ſeems now to have forgotten me. Of 


the different appearance of the hills and vallies an ac- 
Vo. XII. | Ff count 
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count may perhaps be given, without the ſuppoſition 
of any prodigy... If the had been out and the evening 
was breezy, the exhalations would rife from the low 
grounds very copiouſly'; and the wind that ſwept and 
cleared the hills, would only by-f its n en "ma 
yapours of the ſheltered vallies. 

Murphy is juſt gone from me; he Altes very 
kindly, and I have no unkindneſs to complain of. 

I am ſorry that Sir Philip's requeſt was not treated 
with more reſpect, nor can I imagine what has put 
them ſo much out of humour: 1 W their * 
is proſperous. 5 

I hope that I recover he abou but my a0 
are reſtleſs; and you will ſuppoſe the nervous ſyſtem 


to be ſomewhat enfeebled. I am, Madam, your, 
Sc. 


LETTER LIL. To Mrs. THRALE, 
wh | | London, October 9, 1783. 
TWO nights ago Mr. Burke fat with me a long 
time; he ſeems much pleaſed with his journey. 
We had both ſeen Stonehenge this ſummer for the 
firſt time. I told him that the view had enabled me 
to confute two opinions which have been advanced 
about it. One, that the materials are not natural 
ſtones, but an artificial compoſition hardened by 
time. This notion is as old as Camden's time; and 
has this ſtrong argument to ſupport it that ſtone of 
that ſpecies is no where to be found. The other opi- 
nion, advanced by Dr. Charlton, is, that it was 


men n = 


Mr. Bowles made me obſerve, that the tranſverſe 
ſtones were fixed on the perpendicular ſupporters by a 
-nob formed on the top of the upright ſtone, which 
entered into a hollow cut in the crofling ſtone. This is a 
proof that the enormous edifice was raiſed by a people, 
who had not yet the knowledge of mortar ; which 


cannot be fuppoſed of the Danes, who came hither i in 
ſhips, and were not ignorant certainly of the arts of 


life. This proves likewiſe the ſtones not to be facti- 
tious; for they that could mould ſuch durable maſſes 


could do much more than make mortar, and eould 


have continued the tranfverſe from the upright m_ 
with the ſame paſte. 

You have doubtleſs ſeen Stonehenge, and if you 
have not, I ſhould think it a hard taſk to make an 
adequate deſeription. 

It is, in my opinion, to be referred to the earlieſt 
habitation of the iſland, as a druidical monument of 
at leaſt two thouſand years ; probably the moſt an- 
cient work of man upon the iſland. Saliſbury cathe- 
dral and its neighbour Stonehenge, are two eminent 
monuments of art and rudeneſs, and may ſhow the 
firſt eſſay, and the laſt perfection, in architecture. 

[ have not yet ſettled my thoughts about the gene- 
ration of light air, which I indeed once ſaw produced, 
but I was at the height of my great complaint. I 
have made enquiry, and ſhall ſoon be able to tell you 
how to fill a ballon. I am, Madam, your, Sc. 
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LETTER III. To Mrs, Turar, 


DEAR MADAM, London, Dec. 27, 1783. 


PHE weariſome ſolitude of the long evenings. did 
indeed ſuggeſt to me the convenience of a club 
in my neighbourhood, but I have been hindered from 
attending it by want of breath. If I can complete 
the ſcheme, you ſhall have the names and the regu- 
lations. | 
The time of the year, for I hope the fault is 
rather in the weather than in me, has been very hard 
upon me. The muſcles of my breaſt are much con- 
vulſed. Dr. Hebexden recommends opiates, of 
which have ſuch horrour that I do not think of them 
but in extremis. I was however driven to them laſt 
night for refuge, and having taken the uſual quantity, 
durſt not go to bed, for fear of that uneaſineſs to 
which -a ſupine — * expoſes me, but reſted all 
night in a chair with much relief, and have been 
to-day more warm, active, and cheerful. 

You have more than once wondered at my com- 
plaint of ſolitude, when you hear that I am crowned 
with viſits. Inopem me copia fecit. Viſitors are no 
proper companions in the chamber of ſickneſs. They 
come when I could ſleep or read, they ſtay till I am 
weary, they force me to attend when my min calls 
for relaxation, and to ſpeak when my powers will 
hardly actuate my tongue, The amuſements and 
conſolations of languor and depreſſion are conferred 
by familiar and domeſtick companions, which can be 
viſited or called at will, and can occaſionally be quit- 


ted or diſmiſſed, who do not obſtruct accommoda. 
| tion 
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tion by ceremony, or deſtroy ingloſenen by hn 
effort. | 
Such ſociety: had with Levet and Willlams; — 
had where I am never likely to have it more. 

[ wiſh, dear Lady, to you and my dear girls many 
a cheerful and pious Chriſtmas. I am, your, Oc. 


"LETTER IV. To Mrs. Piozzl. 


DEAR MADAM, London, July 8, 1784. 

HAT you have done, however I may lament 

it, I have no pretence to. reſent, as it has not 

been injurious to me; I therefore breath out one ſigh 

more of tenderneſs, perhaps uſeleſs, but at leaſt ſin- 
cere. 

I wiſh that God may grant you every bleſſing, that 

you may be happy in this world for its ſhort continu- 


ance, and eternally happy in a better ſtate; and what- 


ever I can contribute to your happineſs I am very 
ready to repay, for that kindneſs which ſoothed 
twenty years of a life radically wretched, 

Do not think ſlightly of the advice which I now 
preſume to offer. Prevail upon Mr. Piozzi to ſettle 
in England: you may live here with more dignity 
than in Italy, and with more eau vn will 
be higher, and your fortune more under your own 
eye. I deſire not to detail all my reaſons, but ey 
argument of prudence and intereſt is for England, 
only ſome phantoms of imagination ſeduce you to 
Italy. 

I am afraid however that my counſel is vain, yet I 
have eaſed my heart by giving it. 

Ff 3 When 


) 
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When Queen Mary took the reſolution of ſhelter. 
ing herſelf in England, the Archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, attempting to diſſuade her, attended on her 
journey; and when they came to the irremeable 
ſtream that ſeparated the two kingdoms, walked by 
her ſide into the water, in the middle of which he 
ſeized her bridle, and with earneſtneſs proportioned 
to her danger and his own affeQtion preſſed her to 
return. The Queen went forward. —If the parallel 
reaches thus far, may it go no farther.— The tears 
ſtand in my eyes. | 

Jam going into Derbyſhire, and hope to be fal. 
lowed by your good viſhes, for 1 am, with great 
affection, your, Cc. 


GEAY 
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COMPOSED BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. P. 


Ff 4 


On my Birth-Day. a 
September r, 1738. 


GOD, the Creator and Preſerver of all man. 
kind, Father of all mercies, I thine unworthy 
ſervant do give Thee moſt humble thanks, for all 
thy goodneſs and loving-kindneſs to me. I bleſs 

| thee for my creation, preſervation, and redemption, 

for the knowledge of thy ſon Jeſus Chriſt, for the 
means of grace and the hope of glory. In the days 
of childhood and youth, in the midſt of weakneſs, 
blindneſs, and danger, Thou haſt protected me; 
amidſt afflictions of mind, body, and eſtate, Thou 
haſt ſupported me; and amidſt vanity and wickedneſs 

Thou haſt ſpared me. Grant, O merciful Father, 

that I may have a lively ſenſe of thy mercies. Create 

in me a contrite heart, that J may worthily lament my 
ſins and acknowledge my wickedneſs, and obtain re- 
miſſion 


1 Fe 
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miſſion and forgiveneſs, through the ſatisfaction of 
Jeſus Chriſt. And, O Lord, enable me, by thy 
grace, to redeem the time I have ſpent in ſloth, va. 
nity, and wickedneſs; to make uſe of thy gifts to the 
honour of thy name; to lead a new life in thy faith, 
fear, and love; and finally to obtain everlaſting life. 

Grant this, Almighty Lord, for the merits and 
through the mediation of our moſt holy and bleſſed 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt; to whom, with Thee and the 
Holy Ghoſt, Three Perſons and One God, be all 
honour and-glory, world without end. Amen. 


Tranſcribed June 26, 1768. 


This is the firſt ſolemn prayer, of which I have a 
copy. Whether I compoſed any before this I quel. 
tion. 


Prayer on the Rambler. 


ALMIG HTY God, the giver of all good FP 
without whoſe help all labour is ineffectual, and 
without whoſe grace all wiſdom is folly ; grant, 
J befeech Thee, that in this my undertaking, thy 
Holy Spirit may not be withheld from me, but that 
I may promote thy glory, and the ſalvation both of 
myſelf and others; grant this, O Lord, tor the ſake 
of Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 
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Compoſed by n on the Death of my Wife, and 
repoſe Fed among her Memorials May 8, 1752. 


N Drus EXAUDI, 


Hu! 


April 24, 1752. 


Alen and moſt merciful Father, who 

loveſt thoſe whom Thou puniſheſt, and turneſt 
away thy anger from the penitent, look down with pity 
upon my ſorrows, and grant that the affliction which 
it has pleaſed Thee to bring, upon me, may awaken 
my conſcience, enforce my .reſolutions of a better 
life, and impreſs upon me ſuch conviction of thy 
[. power and goodneſs, that I may place in Thee my 
only felicity, and endeayour to pleaſe Thee in al 
my thoughts, words, and actions. Grant, O Lord, 
that I may not languiſh in fruitleſs and unavailing — 
row, but that I may conſider, from whoſe hand all 
good and evil is received, and may remember that [ 
am puniſhed for my ſins, and hope for comfort only 
by repentance. Grant, O merciful God, that by 
the aſſiſtance of thy Holy Spirit I may repent, and 
be comforted, obtain that peace which the world can- 
not give, pals the reſidue of my life in humble reſig- 
nation' and cheerful obedience; and when it ſhall 
4 pleaſe Thee to call me from this mortal ſtate, reſign 
myſelf into thy hands with faith and confidence, and 
finally obtain mercy and everlaſting happineſs, for 
the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, Amen, 
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May 6, 1752. 


O LORD, our heavenly Father, without whom all 

purpoſes are fruſtrate, all efforts are yain, grant 
me the aſſiſtance of thy Holy Spirit, that 1 may not 
forrow as one without hope, but may now return to 
the Duties of my preſent ſtate with humble confidence 
in thy protection, and ſo govern my thoughts, a 
actions, that neither buſineſs may withdraw my 
mind from Thee, nor idleneſs lay me open to vain 
imaginations; that neither praiſe may fill me with 
pride, nor cenſure with diſcontent; but that in 
the changes of this life, I may fix my heart upon 
the reward which Thou haſt promiſed to them that 
ſerve Thee, and that whatever things are true, what- 
ever things are honeſt, whatever things are juſt, what- 
ever are pure, whatever are lovely, whatever are of 
good report, wherein there is virtue, wherein there 
is praiſe, I may think upon and do, and obtain 
mercy and everlaſting happineſs. Grant this, O 
Lord, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, Amen. 


Fl. Lact. 
March 28, in the morning, 1754. 


O GOD, who on this day wert pleaſed to take 
from me my dear wife, ſanctify to me my ſor- 
rows and reflections. Grant that I may renew and 
practiſe the reſolutions which J made when thy 
afflicting hand was upon me. Let the remembrance 
of thy judgements, by which my wife is taken away, 


awaken me to repentance ; and the ſenſe of thy mercy, 
by 


— - Uh.  — — _” — 
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by which I am ſpared, ſtrengthen my hope and con- 
fidence in Thee, that by the aſſiſtance and comfort of 
thy Holy Spirit, I may ſo paſs through things tan. 
poral, as finally to gain everlaſting We and to 
paſs, by a holy and happy death, into the joy Which 
Thou haſt prepared for thoſe that love Thee. 
Grant this, O Lord, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, 
Amen. 


Jan. 23, 1759. 
The day on which my dear Mother was buried. 


LMIGHTY God, merciful Father, in whoſe 


hands are life and death, ſanctify unto me the 
ſorrow which I now feel. Forgive me whatever I 
have done unkindly to my mother, and whatever I 
have omitted to do kindly. Make me to remember 
her good precepts and good example, and to reform 
my life according to thy holy word, that I may loſe 
no more opportunities of good. I am ſorrowful, O 
Lord; let not my ſorrow be without fruit. Let it be 
followed by holy reſolutions, and laſting amendment, 
that when I ſhall die like my mother, I may be re- 
ceived to everlaſting life, 

I commend, O Lord, ſo far as it may be lawful, 
into thy hands, the ſoul of my departed mother, be- 
ſeeching Thee to grant her whatever is moſt bene- 
ficial to her in her preſent ſtate. | 

O Lord, grant me thy Holy Spirit, and have 
mercy upon me for Jeſus Chriſt's fake. Amen. 

And, O Lord, grant unto me that ain now about to 
return to the common comforts and buſineſs of the 
world, ſuch moderation in all enjoyments, ſuch dili- 

| gence 
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gence in honeſt, labour, and ſuch, purity of mind, 
that, amidſb the changes, miſeries, or Pleaſures, of. 
life, 1 may keep. my mind fixed upon Thee, and 
imprgre every day in grace, till I Pai be received 
into thy Kingdom, of ae rene 

4 vor * ** 


: 


March 25, 1 759. 


LMIGHTY God, heavenly Father, who haſt 
gracioufly proton ed my life to, this time, and 
by the change of outward things which 1 am now to 
make, calleft me to a change of inward affections, 
and to a reformation of my thoughts, words, and 
practices; vouchſafe, merciful Lord, that this call 
may not be in vain. Forgive me whatever has been 
amiſs in the ſtate which I am now leaving, idleneſs, 
and neglect of thy word and worſhip. Grant me the 
grace of thy Holy Spirit, that the courſe which I am 
now beginning may proceed according to thy laws, 
and end in the enjoyment of thy ſavour. Give me, 
O Lord, pardon and peace, that I may ſerve thee 
with humble confidence, and after this lite, enjoy ay 
preſence in eternal happineſs. 

And, O Lord, ſo far as it may be lawful for me, 1 
commend. to thy Fatherly goodneſs, my father, my 
brother, my wife, my mother. I beſeech thee to 
look mercifully upon them, and grant them whatever 
may molt promote their preſent and eternal joy. 

O Lord, hear my prayers, for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake, 
to whom, with Thec and the Holy Ghaltz Three Per- 
ſons and One God, be all honour and Sb world 
uVithout end. Amen. 

0 Lord, 
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O Lord, W which I am now making 
in outward: things, produce in me ſuch a change of 
manners, as may fit me for the great . m. 
which my wife has N10 


+ 


Fan, I, Prim mane, 1770. 
ALMIGHTY God, by whoſe mercy 1 am permit- 
ted to behold the beginning of another year, 
ſuccour with thy help, and bleſs with thy fayour, the 
creature whom Thou vouchſafeſt to preſerve. Miti- 
gate, if it ſhall ſeem beſt unto Thee, the diſeaſes of 
my body, and compoſe the diſorders of my mind. 
Diſpel my terrours; and grant, that the time which 
Thou ſhalt yet allow me, may not paſs unprofitably 
away. Let not pleaſure ſeduce me, idleneſs lull me, 
or miſery depreſs me. Let me perform to thy glory, 
and the good of my fellow-creatures, the work which 
Thou ſhalt yet appoint me; and grant, that as I draw 
nearer to my diffolution, I may, by the help of thy 
Holy Spirit, feel my knowledge of Thee encreaſed, 
my hope exalted, and my faith ſtrengthened ; that 
when the hour which is coming ſhall come, I may 


paſs by a holy death to everlaſting happineſs, for the 


ſake of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


January 1, 2 P. M. 177. 
LMIGHTY Lord, merciful Father, vouchfafe 
to accept the thanks which I now preſume to 


offer 'Thee, for the prolongation of my life. Grant, O 


Lord, that as my days are multiplied, my good reſo- 
lutions 
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lutions may be ſtrengthened, my power of reſiſting 
temptations encreaſed, and my ſtruggles with ſnares 
and obſtructions invigorated. Relieve the infirmities 
both of my mind and body. Grant me ſuch ſtrength as 
my duties may require, and ſuch diligence as may im- 
prove thoſe opportunities of good that ſhall be offered 
me. Deliver me from the intruſion of evil thoughts. 
Grant me true repentance of my paſt life; and a8 
draw nearer and nearer to the grave, ſtrengthen my 
faith, enliven my hope, extend my charity, and pu- 
rify my deſires; and ſo help me, by thy Holy Spirit, 
that when it ſhall be thy pleaſure to call me hence, I 
may be received to everlaſting happineſs, for. the 
ſake of thy Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen, 
Our Father— — 


Sept. 18, 1779. 

LMIGHTY God, Creator of all things, in 
whoſe hands are life and death, glory be to Thee 

for all thy mercies, and for the prolongation of my 
life to the common age of man. Pardon me, 0 
gracious God, all the offences which in the courſe of 
ſeventy years I have committed againſt thy holy laws, 
and all negligences of thoſe duties which Thou haſt 
required. Look with pity upon me, take not from 
me thy Holy Spirit, but enable me to paſs the days 
which Thou ſhalt yet vouchſafe to grant me, in 
thy fear, and to thy glory ; and accept, O Lord, the 
remains of a miſpent life, that when thou ſhalt call 
me to another ſtate, I may be received to everlaſt- 
ing happineſs, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
Amen. 


A 


{tate. 
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June 22, 1781, 


LMIGHTY God, who art the giver of all good, 

enable me to reniember with due thankfulneſs, 
the comforts and advantages which I have enjoyed by 
the friendſhip of Henry Thrale, for whom, ſo far as 
is lawful, I humbly implore thy mercy in his preſent 


O Lord, ſince thou haſt been pleaſed to call 


him from this world, look with mercy on thoſe whom 
he has left; continue to ſuccour me by ſuch means 
as are beſt for me, and repay to his relations the 
kindneſs which I have received from him; protect 
them in this world from temptations and calamities, 
and grant them happineſs in the world to come, for 
Jeſus Chriſt's ſake. Amen, 


On leaving Mr. Thrale's Family, 


ORober 6, 1782, 


LMIGHTY God, Father of all mercy, help 
me, by thy grace, that I may with humble and 
ſincere thankfulneſs remember the comforts and con- 


_veniencies which I have enjoyed at this place, and 


that I may reſign them with holy ſubmiſſion, equally 
truſting in thy protection when Thou giveſt and when 
Thou takeſt away. Have mercy upon me, O Lord, 
have mercy upon me, 


To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I commend 


Amen, 


Vol. XII. 


G g 


this family. Bleſs, guide, and defend them, that 
they may ſo paſs through this world, as finally to en- 
joy in thy preſence everlaſting happineſs, for Jeſus 
Chriſt's ſake. | 
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[The following Prayer was compoſed and uſed by 
Doctor Johnſon previous to his receiving the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, on Sunday 
December 5, 1784. ] 


A LMIGHTY and moſt merciful Father, I am 

now, as to-human eyes it ſeems, about to com- 
memorate, for the *laſt time, the death of thy Son 
Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O 
Lord, that my whole hope and confidence may be in 
his merits and thy mercy ; enforce: and accept my 
imperfect repentance; make this commemoration 
available to the confirmation of my faith, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of my hope, and the enlargement of my cha- 
rity; and make the death of thy Son Jeſus Chriſt 
effectual to my redemption. Have mercy upon me, 
and pardon the multitude of my offences. Bleſs my 
friends ; have mercy upon all men, Support me, by 
thy Holy Spirit, in the days of weakneſs, and at the 
hour of death ; and receive me, at my death, to ever- 
laſting happineſs, for the ſake of Jeſus- Chriſt, 


Amen. 8 JU 38 


* He died the 13th following. 
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BERBROTHICK,:; account of the town of, viii. 216. Of 
the ruins of the monaſtery there, 218. | 

Aberdeen, account of, x. 221. Dr. Johnſon meets with an old ac- 
quaintance, Sir Alcxanſe Gordon, there, 221. Account of the 
King's College, 223. Account of the Mariſchal College, 224. 
Account of the Library, 224. The courſe of education there, 
225. Account of the Engliſh chapel, viii. 226. 

Abilities, the reward of, to be accepted when offered, and not ſought 
for in another place, exemplified in the ſtory of Gelaleddin of 

i Baſſora, vii. 300. 

Alouzaid, the dying advice of Morad his father to him, vi. 289. 

Alſ:nce, a deſtroyer of friendſhip, vii. 89. 

Aly/inia, preface to the tranſlation of Father Lobo's voyage to, ii. 
205. 

A education, one of Milton's objections to it, ix. 88. 
Acaſtus, an inſtance of the commanding influence of curiolity, vi. 
60. | 

Achilles, his addreſs to a Grecian prince ſuppliting life, improper 
for a picture, vii. 180. 

Alion (dramatick), the laws of it ſtated and remarked, vi. 97. 

Ation (exerciſe), neceſſary to the health of the body, and the 
vigour of the mind, v. 81. 87. The ſource of cheerfulneſs and 
vivacity, 86. 

Aclion (in oratory), the want of, conſidered, vii. 361. Tends to 
no good in any part of oratory, 362. * : 
Ations, every man the beſt relater of his own, vii. 259. The in- 

juſtice of judging of them by the event, iii. 219. 

Adam unparadiſed, a MSS. ſuppoſed to be the embryo of Para- 
diſe Loſt, viii. 3. ; : 

Adams, Parſon, of Fielding, not Edward, but William Young, xi. 
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Addiſon, Foſeph, ſuppoſed to have taken the plan of his Dialogues 
on medals from Dryden's Eſſay on Dramatick Poetry, ix. 322. 
"2 His 
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His life, x. 73. Born at Milſton, in Wiltſhire, May 1, 1672, 74, 
The various ſchools at which he received inſtruction, 73. Cul- 
tivates an early friendſhip with Steele, 74. Lends 1001. to 
Steele, and n $7 it by an execution, 75. Entered at Oxford, 
1687, 75 Account of his Latin poems, 76. Account of his 
Engliſh poems, 76. On being introduced by Congreve to Mr. 
Montague, becomes a courtier, 78. Obtains a penſion of 309 J. 
a year, that he might be enabled to travel, 78. Publiſhes his 
travels, 79. Succeeds Mr. Locke as Commiſſioner of Appeals, 
as a reward for his poem The battle of Blenheim, 81. Went to 
Hanover with Lord Halifax, 8 1. Made Under: ſecretary of State, 
81. Writes the opera of Roſamond, 81. Aſſiſts Steele in writ- 
ing the Tender Huſband, 81. Goes to Ireland with Lord 
Wharton as Secretary, 81. Made Keeper of the Records in 
Birmingham's Tower, 82. The oppoſite characters of him and 
Wharton, 82. His reaſon for reſolving not to remit any fees to 
his friends, 82. Wrote in the Tatler, 83. Wrote in the Spec- 
tators, 83. His tragedy of Cato brought on the ſtage, and ſu 
ported both by the Whigs and Tories, 89. 91. Cato warmly 
attacked by Dennis, 92. Other honours and enmities ſhewed to 

Cato, 93. Cato tranſlated both into Italian and Latin, 93. 
Writes in the Guardian, 94. His ſignature in the Spectator aud 
Guardian, 95. Declared by Steele to have been the author of 
the Drummer, with the ſtory on which that comedy is founded, 
95. Wrote ſeveral political pamphlets, 96. Appointed Secre- 
tary to the Regency, 98. In 1715 publiſhes the Freeholder, 98. 
Marries the Countefs of Warwick, Aug. 2, 1716, 99. Secretary 
of State, 1717, but unfit for the place, and therefore reſigns 
it, 100. Sir J. Hawkins's Defence of the Character he had 
given of Addiſon in his Hiſtory of Muſick againſt the author of 
the Biog. Brit. 104. Purpoſes writing W on the death of 
Socrates, 100. Engages in his Defence of the Chriſtian reli- 
ion, 101. Had a design of writing an Engliſh dictionary, 101. 
His controverſy with Steele on the Peerage Bill, 102. Durin 
his laſt illneſs ſends for Gay, informs him that he had ;njured 
him, and promiſes, if he recovered, to recompence him, 105. 
Sends for the young Earl of Warwick, that he might ſee how a 
- Chriſtian ought to die, 105. Died June 17, 1719, 106. His 
character, 106. The courſe of his familiar day, 109. His lite- 
rary character, 112. Account of his works, 113. ExtraQs 
from Dennis's ' Obſervations on Cato, 119. Conſidered as a 
critick, 137. Commended as a teacher of wiſdom, 140. Cha- 
rater of his proſe works, 140. Example of his diſintereſted con- 
duct in diſpoſing of places, 141. A converſation with Pope on 
"Vickell's tranſlation of Homer, 233. Becomes a rival of Pope, 
xi. 95. Suppoſed to have been the tranſlator of the Iliad, 
publiſhed under the name of Tickell, 99. His critical capacity 
remarked, v. 91. 140. 143. Obſervations on his tragedy of 
Cato, xi. 99. : 
Admiration, and ignorance, their mutual and reciprocal operation, 
v. 25. | Adventurer, 


1 „ 


Adventurer, No. xxxiv. iii. 137. No. xli. 144. No. xlv. 150. 
No. I. 156. No, liii. 162. No. lviii. 168. No. Ixii. 175. 
No. Ixix. 183. No. Ixxxiv. 190. No. Ixxxv. 197. No. xcii. 
204. No. xcv. 213. No. xcix. 219. No. cii. 220. No. cvii. 
223. No. cviii. 239. No. cxi. 245. No. cxv, 252. No. cxix. 
259. No. cxx. 265. No. cxxvi. 271. No. cxxxi. 278. No. 

cxxxvii. 285. No. Cxxxviil. 292. 

Adverſaries, the advantage of contending with illuſtrious ones, xii. 


194. . 

Adverſity, a ſeaſon fitted to convey the moſt ſalutary and uſeful in- 
ſtruction to the mind, vi. 58. The appointed ny Prot of pro- 
moting our virtue and happineſs, 60. 

Advertiſements, on pompous and remarkable, vii. 160. 

Advice, good, too often diſregarded, v. 97. The cauſes of this aſ- 
ſigned, 98. Vanity often the apparent motive of giving it, 99. 
When moſt offenſive and ineffectual, vi. 90. 

Aſability, the extenſive influence of this amiable quality, vi. 2. 

A ſedtation, the vanity and folly of indulging it, iv. 131. 133. | 

Wherein it properly differs from hypocriſy, 134. The great ab- 
ſurdity of it expoſed in the character of Gelaſimus, vi. 228. 

Mictions, proper methods of obtaining conſolation under them, iv. 
113. 332. Inſeparable from human life, vi. 268. The benefits 

of, 270. 

Africa, progreſs of the diſcoveries made on that coaſt by the Portu- 
gueſe, il. 213. 

Age, the preſent an age of authors, iii. 252. 

Age, the complaints of, iii. 22 

Agriculture, its extenſive uſefulneſs conſidered, vi. 28. Thoughts on, 
both antient and modern, ii. 384. Productions of, alone ſufficient 
for the ſupport of an induſtrious people, 385. In high conſidera- 
tion in Egypt, 385. The many antient writers on that ſubject, 388. 
The enrichment of England, 389. A proper ſubject for honorary 
rewards, 391. Superior to trade and manufaQtures, 392. Danger 

to be apprehended from the negle& of, 397. An art which go- 
vernment ought to protect every proprietor of lands to practiſe, and 
every enquirer into nature to improve, 397. Account of, at Raa- 
fay, one of the Hebrides, 283. Bad ſtate of, at Oſtig, in Sky, 
ix. 305. The raiſing of the rents of eſtates in Scotland conſider- 
ed, 326. 
Fjut, his hiſtory, vi. 267. 276. | 
Alenſide, Dr. Mark, his opinion of Dyer's Fleece, xi. 275. His 

life, 335. Son of a butcher at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, born 1721. 

Deſigned for a diſſenting miniſter, but turns his mind to phyſick, 

335. Pleaſures of Imagination publiſhed, 1744, 356. Studies at 

Leyden, and becomes M. D. 1744, 356. An enthuſiaſtick friend 

to fiberty; and a lover of contradiction, 357. Practiſes phyſick at 

Northampton and Hampſtead, 358. Settles at London, 358. Al- 

lowed 3001. a year by Mr. Dyſon, 358. By his writings obtains 

the name both of a wit and ſcholar, 359. Died 1770, 359. Cha- 
racter of his works, 359. ales | 


Alabaſter, Roxana, commended, ix. 87. 
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Alacrity, the cultivation of it the ſource of perſonal and ſocial plea. 
ſure, v. 18; 19. x 

Albion, in lat. 3*, account of the friendly inhabitants found there by 
Drake, xii. 137. 

Alexangrian Library, its loſs lamented, vii. 263. 

Aliger, his character, vi. 354. 

Allen, Mr. of Bath, praiſed by Pope in his Satires, xi. 135. 

Al's Well that Ends Well, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's, 1i, 


147. 

8 the dying ſpeech of Nouradin, his father, to him, v. 
314. His thoughtleſs extravagance, 316. The excellent advice 
which the ſage gave him, 318. 

Altilia, her coquetry deſcribed, vi. 246. 

Amazons, obſervations. on the hiſtory of the, vii. 351. Old maids 
in England moſt like Amazons, 352. 

Amazons, of the Pen, iii. 254. | 

Ambition, generally proportioned to capacity, xii. 17. A quality 
natural to youth, iv. 97. The peculiar vanity of it in the lower 
ſtations of life, 420, 421. A deſtroyer of friendſhip, vii. 90. 
Characterized, viii. 268. 

America, Taxation no Tyranny, or, an anſwer to the Reſolutions and 

Addreſs of the American Congreſs [1775],. x. 155. Motives 
urged by patriots againſt the taxation of, 157. Examination into 
our claim to the right of taxing it, and of their objections to be 
taxed, 162. The Non of want of repreſentation examined, 172. 

Their claims of exemption from taxation from their charters ex- 

amined, 179. Objection to taxation made by an old member, 

examined, 181. Proceedings of the e of Philadelphia 
examined, 185. Pleas of the Boſtonians expoſed, 188. Their 
reſolutions and addreſs expoſed, in a ſuppoſed addreſs from the 
Corniſty men, 194. Some of the arguments made uſe of againſt 
our taxing it examined, 199. Firſt incited to rebellion from Eu- 
ropean intelligence, 202. Conſiderations on the Indians grant- 
ing their lands to foreign nations, 211. Difficulty of aſcertain- 
ing boundaries, 282. The power of the French there, 1756, 
287. Colonies firſt ſettled there in the time of Elizabeth, 294. 
Continued in the reign of James I. 299. Colony firit ſent to 
Canada by the French, 301. The firſt diſcovery of Newfound- 
land by Cabot, and the ſettlement from thence to Georgia con- 
ſidered, 314. The encroachment of French on our back ſettle 
ments examined, 315. | 

Amicus, his: reflelions on the deplorable caſe of proftitutes, v. 
231. 

1 Lady Sophia Murray celebrated by Waller under that name, 
ix. 233. 

Amuſements, by what regulations they may be rendered uſcful, v. 
113. 

Ne Ode ix. tranſlated, i. 159. | 

Anatomy, cruelty in anatomical reſearches reprobated, vii. 66. 

Andrew's, St. account of the city of, viii. 111. The ruins of the 
cathedral, 113. Account of the univerſity, 114. Expence of 

* education 


ion 
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education there for a ſcholar of the higheſt claſs, for the term of 
months, 15 J. for the lower claſs, 10 J. 115, 

Angelo, Michael, obſervations on his ſtyle of painting, vii. 318. 

Anger, the neceſſity of checking and regulating it, iv. 66. A tumul- 
tuous and dangerous paſſion, derived from pride, 68. Expoſed to 
conte npt and derifion, 70. The pernicious effects of it, 71, 72. 

Animal food, on the choice and rejection of various ſorts of, viii. 281. 

Anningate and Ajut, the Greenlaud lovers, their hiſtory, vi. 267. 
270. 

Anoch, account of, viii. 248. Conſiſts only of three huts, 248. Ac- 
count of the landlord and his houſe, 249. 

Anſon, Lord, little advantage to have been expected, had his 
voyage ſucceeded to the extent of his wiſhes, viii. 62. 

Anthea, her diſagreeable character, iv, 220. 225. 

Antony and Cleopatra, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's play of, ii. 158. 

Application, deſultory, mjurious to our improvements in knowledge 
and virtue, v. 388. Active and diligent, ſtrongly enforced by a 
view of the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of human life 400. 

Arale, account of their manner of living, in. 406. 

Ariuthuct, Dr. with Pope, ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted Gay in writing 
Three Hours after Marriage, x. 239. Sketch of his character, xi. 
133. The firlt volume of the Memoirs of Scriblerus publiſhed by 
him, in conjunction with Pope and Swift, 136. | 

Arcades, written by Milton, about 1637, ix. 92. 


Archery, the importance of, in former times, xii. 314. 


Arches, couliderations on elliptical and ſemicircular, which is to be 
preferred, 11. 275. 

Archilequre, the degenerate ſtate of at Rome, ii. 280. 

Argatio, his character, iv. 479. 

Arigſto, ſome lines of, from which Pope ſeems to have borrowed the 
ſentiments of his own epitaph, xi. 246. 

Ariſtophanes, licentiouſneſs of his writings exorbitant, iii. 3. The 
only author from whom a juſt idea of the comedy of his age may 
be drawn, 5. Hiſtory of, 16. Praiſe and cenſure of, 17. Plu- 
tarch's ſentiments upon, .23- Juſtification of, 2 5. 

Ariſtotle, his ſentiments of what is requiſite to the perfection of a 
tragedy, v. 429. Account of a MS. tranſlation of his politics in 
the library at Aberdeen, vil. 224. 

Armidel, in the Iſle of Sky, account of, viii. 266. 

Arms of the Highlanders, account of, viii. 351. 

Army, cauſes of the ſuperiority of the officers of France to thoſe of 
England, ii. 317. Made formidable by regularity and diſcipline, 
ii. 371. | 

Art, terms of, the neceſſity of, vii. 280. : 

Aſcham, Roger, his life, xit. 308. Born at Kirby Wiſke, near North 
Allerton, 1515, 308. Educated with the ſons of Mr. Wingheld, 
and entered at Cambridge, . 15 30, 309 Applied to the ſtudy of 
(Greek, 309. A favourer of the Proteſtant opinion, 309. Choſen 
Fellow of St. John's, 1534, 310. M. A. and tutor, 1537, 
312. Not leſs eminent as a writer of Latin than as a teacher of 
Greek, 313. Fond of archery, 323. Publiſhed his Toxophilus, 
SP G84 1544s 
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1544, 314. Receives a penſion of 101. from Henry VIII. 417, 
he equivalent value of his penſion, at this time, conſidered, 31). 
; Orator of the univerſity, 319. Taught prince Edward, princeſs 
Elizabeth, and many of the nobility, writing, 319. Receives a 
penſion from Edw. VI. 319. Tutor to the princeſs Elizabeth, 
which he quits without conſent, 319. Secretary to Sir Richard 
Moriſine, ambaſſador to Germany, 320. Ou the death of Edv. 
VI. loſes his penſion and places, 321. Latin Secretary to Philip 
and Mary, 322. Enquiry how he could as a Proteſtant hold the 
place under Philip and Mary, 322, Favoured by Card. Pole, 
324. Continued in the ſame employment under Elizabeth, 324. 
Prebend of Weſtwang, in the church of York, 324. Died 1574, 
327. His character, 327. | | 
Aſſurance, not always connected with abilities, vi. 114. 
Aſtrology, the eredit given to it in the laſt century, 1. 198. 
Aſtronomer, the cauſe of uneaſineſs in an, iii. 414. Suppoſes him- 
ſelf to have the power of the winds, rain, and ſcaſons, 415. 
Leaves his directions to Imlac, 418. Pekuah wiſhes to become 
his ſcholar, 129. His opinion of the choice of life, 427. His 
ſuperſtition removed, by entering into the amuſements of life, 
30. | | 1 | 
As you like it, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's, ii. 146. | 
Athanatas, his juſt reflections on the near proſpect of death, iv. 344. 
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Atheiſts, their induſtry in ſpreading their opinions, x. 304- 

Atterbury, Dr. his inſcription on the monument of Philips, ix. 297. 

Atterbury, Bp. Pope examined before the Lords on the trial of the 
Biſhop, xi. 104. Preſents Pope with a Bible at their laſt inter- 
view, 105. : * ö 

Avarice, fatal effects of inſatiable, iv. 249. 

Auligny, Lady, carries a commiſſion from Ch. I. to Sir Nicholas 

riſpe, ix. 243. | * 

Auchinlect, Lord, his ſeat at Auchinleck deſcribed, viii. 412. 

Avarice, always poor, vii. 293. The vanity of, 1. 24. 

Auguſtus, review of Blackwell's Memoirs of the Court of, ii. 318. 

* Auguſtus Fort, account of, viii. 247. | 

Autknaſheals, account of the village of, viii. 256. 

Aurantius, his unjuſt and abuſive treatment of Liberalis, vi. 141. 

Aureng Zele, a tragedy, remarks upon ſome improprieties in it, v. 
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Auſterities, and mortifications, their uſe in religion, v. 251. 

Authors, have a 'defire of appearing to have done every thing by 
chance, x. 187. Criticiſm a proper check on bad ones, xi. 187. 
The impropriety of ęditors in altering the poſthumous works of 
authors, iv. 227. Character of, not to be collected from their 
works, 228. The complaint of ſurreptitious editions en- 
quired into, xii. 274. The difficulty of his firſt addreſs, iv. 1. 
By what methods he may be introduced with advantage to the 
public, 3, 4. Often deluded by the viſionary and vain anticipa- 
tions of happineſs, 11. The negle& of him the moſt dreadful 
mortification, 12. 'Fhe folly. of endeavouring to acquire _ 
2 — . mere * 
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merely by writing, 13. Some peculiar diſcouragements to which 
he is expoſed, 13. His proper taſk is to inſtru and entertain, 14. 
The difficulty of executing it with advantage, 14. Increaſed by 
the caprice and ill-nature of his readers, 14. His acquiſition of 


$ 2 
th, fame difficult, and his poſſeſſion of it precarious, 139. The great 
ard difference between the productions of the ſame author accounted 
dw. for, 141. Naturally fond of their own productions, 362. Many 
ilip deluded by the vain hope of acquiring immortal reputation, v. 
the 221. Their literary fame deſtined to various meaſures of dura- 
ole, tion, 223. vi. 35. Their being eſteemed, principally owing to 
24. the influence of curioſity or pride, v. 224. Their proper rank 
745 and uſefulneſs in ſociety, 411. Characters of the manufacturers of 
literature, 32. As they grow more elegant become leſs intelli- 
gible, vii. 143. Difficulties they find in publiſhing their works, 
222. The precarious fame of, 236. Who write' on ſubjects 
im- which have been pre- occupied by great men generally ſink, 265. 
5. Journal of an, 267. Seldom write their own lives, 405. Their 
me lives full of incident, 406. Signs of knowing how a publication 
lis is received, 406. Writing their own lives recommended, 408. 
le, Their misfortune in not having their works underſtood by the 
| readers, iii. 170. Not to be charged with plagiariſm merely for 
| ſimilarity of ſentiment, 214. Who communicate truth with ſuc- 
[4+ ceſs, among the firſt benefactors to mankind, 215. Hints for 
them to attract the favour and notice of mankind, 217. No want 
of topick whilſt mankind are mutable, 218. The preſent age {A 
h an age ef authors, 252. Want of patronage complained of, —N 
he 255. Qualifications necefſary for an, 257. Their importance N 
* to the welfare of the publick, 285. The good they do to man- 


kind compared to a ſingle drop in a ſhower of rain, 288. Who 
provides innocent ane; may be conſidered as benefactors 
as to life, 289. Their condition with regard to themſelves, 292. 
Their expectation before publication conſidered, 293. The plea- 
ſure and difficulties of compoſition, 294. After all, the publick 
judgement frequently perverted from the merit of his work, 296. 
The merit of his works aſcertained by the teſt of time which the 
have retained fame, ii. 78. A century the term fixed for the tel 
of literary merit, 79. The genius of the age to be conſidered in 
order to fix the abilities of, 71. The expectation they form of 
vs the reception of their labours, 422. Should not promiſe more 
than they can perform, ii. 320. May compile new works with 
old materials, 320. Some ſuppoſed to write for the ſake of 


* making ſport for ſuperior beings, ii. 48. No longer maſter of a 
. book which he has . to hy rublick, ii. 333. : 

r Authority, the accidental preſcriptions of it # confounded with 
* the laws of nature, vi. 96. 

8 Authority parental, frequently exerted with rigour, vi. 45. 


Autumn, an ode, i. 137. 
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BAC ON, Francis, Lord, the life prefixed to the edition of his 
works, 1740, written by Mallett, xi. 350. His ſevere reflec. 
tion on beautiful women, iv. 246. Was of opinion that his moral 
eſſays would be of longer duration than his other works, v. 226. 
Obfervations on his character, iii. 279. a 

Bail, the danger of becoming, exempliſied in the character of Sere. 
nus, iii. 176. 

Baillet, his collection of critical deciſions remarked, v. 138, 

Bam, account of that town, viii. 230. 

Bards, uncertainty in the account of them, viii. 348. 

Bargains, the folly of buying bargains expoſed, vii. 138. 

Barra, [land of, account of, viii. 368. Horſes there not more than 
twenty-fix inches high, 468. 

Barratier, Jobn Phillip, his life, xii. 149. Son of a Calviniſt mi. 
niſter, and born at Schwabach, 1720-21, 149. His early ac- 
quirements of learning, 150. In his ninth year could ſpeak Latin, 
German, and French, equal'y well, 150. In his eleventh. year 
tranſlated the Travels of Rabbi Benjamin from the Hebrew into 
French, with notes, 151. The method by which his father 
taught him the languages, 153. Publiſhed Anti-Artemonius, 
1735, 156. Patronized for his learning, by the king of Pruſſia, 

- 1735, 156. Died 1740, 159. 
afsfulne/s, ſometimes the effect of ſtudious retirement, vi. 106. 
114. Frequently produced by too high an opinion of our own 
importance, 116. 

Barretti, tranſlation of ſome lines at the end of his Eaſy Phraſeology, 
v. 163. * 

Bavaria, Electar of, inveſted with the imperial dignity, xii. 244. 
Died 1745, 268. 

Baxter, Mr. Richard, incitement he often urged to the preſent ex- 

\ . _ ercile of charity, v. 4. h 
Bayes, that character deſigned for Dryden, ix. 350. That cha- 
racer alſo ſuppoſed to be deſigned for Davenant and Sir Robert 
Howard, 350. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, their plots in Spaniſh ſtories, ix. 230. 

Beauty, diſguſtingly deſcribed, ii. 37. A mental quality, merely 
relative and comparative, v. 128. The diſadvantages incident 
to ſuch as are celebrated for it, 377. The folly of Data and 
ſolicitude upon account of it, 378. The natural principle of, 

. vii. 330. The moſt general form of nature the moſt beautiſul, 
3Yo. Depends much on the general received ideas, 332. No- 
velty ſaid to be one of the cauſes of beauty, 333.  Misfortunes 
which frequently attend it, 25. 

Beggars, the beſt method of reducing the number, ii. 344. As 
numerous in Scotland as in England, viii. 220. Account of, in 
the Hebrides, 370. 

Bellaria, her charaQter, vi. 293. 


Bellarmine, 


INN k 
* 
Bellarmine, Card. writes in defence of Paul V. againſt the Vene- 


tians, xii. 6. 

Bemoin (a Prince of Africa), account of him, ii. 225. Is driven 
from his kingdom, viſits Portugal, and becomes a Chriſtian, ii. 
226. On his return to regain his kingdom, through the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Portugueſe, is ſtabbed by the Portugueſe commander, 
227. | 

Beneficence, mutual, the great end of ſociety, iv. 358. The extent 
and proportion of it to be adjuſted by the rules of juſtice, v. 63. 

Ben Hannaſe Rabbi Abraham, his account of the power of the mag- 
net in the detection of incontinence, vi. 341. 

Benſerade, Mon/. tranſlation of his lines, @ /on lit, i. 164. 

Bentley, Dr. his ſaying on Pope's tranſlation of Homer, xi. 184. 

Bernardi, 1 * account of him, xi. 203. Died in Newgate in 
1736, after being confined near forty years, for being concerned 
with Rookwood in his plot againſt K. William, without being 
brought to a trial, 203. 

Betterton, a picture of him painted by Pope, xi. 74. 

Bible, the veneration always paid to ſacred hiſtory, ix. 55. - | 

Biography, impediments in the way of, iti. 76. By what means it 
is rendered diſguſtful and uſeleſs, iv. 355 A ſpecies of writing 
entertaining and inſtructive, 386. Moſt eagerly read of any kind 
of writing, vii. 339. more uſeful than hiſtory, 339. Every man 
the beſt writer of his own ſtory, 340. Difficulties in writing the 
life of another, 341. Few authors write their own lives, whilſt 
ſtateſmen, generals, &c. frequently do, 405. The neceſſity of 
adhering to truth in, xi. 198. 

Biographia Britannica, many untruths in that publication in the life 
of Dr. E. Young, xi. 335. 

Birch, Thomas, Fig Big, 1. 186. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, charged by Dryden with ſtealing the plan 
of Prince Arthur from him, ix. 365. Libels Dryden in his Satire 
upon Wit, 379. His life, x. 202. Born at Corſham, in Wilt- 
ſhire, 202. Educated at Weſtminſter, and entered at Oxford, 
1668, 202. Made Doctor of Phyſick, at Padua, 202. For a 
ſhort time a ſchoolmaſter, 203. Fellow of the College of Phy- 
ſicians, Apr. 12, 1687, 203. Reſided at Sadler's Hall, Cheap- 
ide, 203. Wrote for fame, or to engage poetry in the cauſe of 
virtue, 204. Publiſhed his Prince Arthur, 1695, 204. Made 

Phyſician in ordinary to K. William, and knighted, 205. His 
paraphraſe of Job, 1700, 206. His Satire on Wit, the ſame year, 
207. Creation, a philoſophical poem, 1712, 208. His account 
of wit, 212. Obſervations on the Tale of a Tub, 214. Extract 
from his Eſſay on the Spleen, 215. Cenſor of the College of 
Phyſicians, 1716, 216. His New Verſion of Pſalms, 1721, 216. 
His Alfred, 1723, 217. Becomes deſpiſed as a poet, and ne- 
genes as a phyſician, 217. Wrote many books on phyſick, 217. 


is cenſure of Hippocrates's Aphoriſms, 218. His opinion of 


learning, 219. Died OR, 8, 1729. His character, and as an 
author, 220. Extract from his Prince Arthur, 223. 

Blank Verſe, characterized, xi. 360. 

Blale, 


— 
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Blake, Robert, Admiral, his life, xii. 4z. Son of a merchant, and 
born at Bridgewater, 1598, 41. Entered at Oxford, 1615, where 
he continued to 1623, 41. On being refuſed a fellowſhip of 
Wadham College, retires to the country, 42. Choſen Member 
for Bridgewater, by the Puritan party, 1640, 42. Declares for 
the Parliament, and raifes a troop of dragoons, 43. Governor of 
Taunton, 1645, which he defends againſt Lord Goring, 43. 
Commiſſioner of the Navy, 1648-9, 43. Sent in purſuit of Prince 
Rupert, whom he drives into the Tagus, 44. Takes ſeventeen 
and burns three Portuguefe ſhips, 44. Takes a French man of 
war, valued at one million, 44. Drives Prince Rupert into Car. 
thagena, 45. Attacks the Prince in the harbour of Malaga, 45. 
Takes a French man of war in the Mediterranean, 45. His con- 
duct in the war with Holland, 1652, 46. His opinion that it is 
not the buſineſs of a ſeaman to mind ſtate affairs, 54. Sent with 
a fleet into the Mediterranean, 1654, 56. Forces Algiers to fub- 
miſſion, 1656, 56. Obliges Tunis and Tripoli to ſubmit to him, 
56. Obliges the Governor of Malaga to give up a prieſt who had 
beat ſome failors for paying no reſpe& to a proceſſion of the hoſt, 
57. Deſtroys the plate fleet of Spain, 1656, 58. Died at ſez, 

and buried in Henry VIIth's Chapel, 60. After the Reſtoration- 
his body taken up, and thrown into a pit in St. Margaret's Church- 
yard, 60. His military character, by Lord Clarendon, 61. His 
moral character, by the author of Lives Engliſh and Foreign, 61. 
Got his brother diſcharged from the command of a ſhip for not 
having done his duty, 62. 

Blackaell, Thomas, review of his Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus, 

ii. 319. His vanity cenſured, 320. t 

Black Friars Bridge, conſiderations on the plans offered for the con- 

ſtruction of, ii. 375. | 

Blount, Martha, ſome account of her acquaintance with Pope, xi. 
143. 

Blaſter, Squire, ſome account of his infamous character, vi. 9. 

Body Natural and Body Politick, the parallel between, vii. 135. 

Boerhaave Herman, M. D. his life, xit. 11. Born at Voorhout, near 

\ Leyden, 1668, 11. His character of his father, 12. Deſigned 
for the miniſtry, 12. A ſtubborn uleer on his thigh, the ns of 
his turning his thoughts to medicine, 13. His progreſs in learn- 
ing at Leyden, 14. Loſes his father, 1682, 14. His diligence 

at the Univerſity, 15. Continues in the ſtudy of Divinity, 16. 
His fortune being-exhauſted by his education, he reads Lectures in 
Mathematicks, 17. Begins to ſtudy Phyſick, 17. Engages in 
the practice of Chemiſtry, 18. Makes reſearches in botanical 
knowledge, 19. Takes the M. D. degree at Hardwich, 1693, 
19. Deſigns to obtain a licence to preach, but finds difficulties, 
from being ſuſpected of atheiſm, 20. Cauſe of that ſuſpicion, 20. 
Begins the practice of Phyſick, 21. Invited to ſettle at the 
Hague, but refuſes it, 22. EleQed profeſſor of Phyſick, 1701, 23. 
Recommends the ſtudy of Hippocrates, and reads Lectures as well 
in Chemiſtry as Phyſick, 23. Invited to the Profeſſorſhip of Phy- 


fick at Gottengen, which he refuſes, 24. Recommends Mathe- 
maticks 
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maticks in the ſcience of Phyſick, 24. Advanced to the higheſt 
degrees of the Univerſity, 1714, 25. akes an Oration, recom- 
meading the W ! to 2 in Natural Philoſophy, 25. 
This Ofation oppoſed by the Profeſſor of Franeker, who at length 
ſubmits to him, 26. Elected Member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, 1728, 27. Profeſſor of Chemiſtry at Leyden, 1718, 27. 
Violently afflicted with the gout, 1722, 28. Serzed with a vio- 
lent fever, 1727, 29. Rehgns his Profeſſorſhips of Botany and 

| Chemiltry, 1726, 30. Vilited by patients from all parts of Eu- 
rope, 31. His readineſs at diſcovering. diſorders, 31. His own 
account of his laſt illneſs, 31. His opinion of the ſoul, 33. Died 
1738, 34. His perſon deſcribed, 34. His character, 34. Ca- 
talogue of his works, 39. His ſerious reflection on the execution 
of criminals, v. 272. | 

Boerbaave, James, character of him, by his ſon Herman Boerhaave, 
xii, 11, 

Boetius, Hector, { Firſt Preſident of the King's College, Aberdeen ), 
account of him, viii. 223. His revenue, as Preſident, forty Scot- 

| tiſh marks, about 2/7. 47. 6d. 330. 

Boilcau, his opinion of Epick Poctry, ix. 364. His ſentiments on 

the power of diction, vi. 164. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, ſuppoſed to have declared his opinions to Mr. 
Hooke, though he concealed them from Pope, xi. 127. Pope 
leaves his MS. papers to him, 145. Burns 1500 copies of the Pa- 
triot King, printed by Pope without his knowledge, 146. Em- 
ploys Mallett to traduce the memory of Pope, and Warburtou de- 
fends it, 146. Leaves his works to Mallett, 352. 

Bombaſine, Wer. her character, iv. 74. | 

Books, the ſtudy of them-not ſufficient to conſtitute literary eminence, 
vi. 86. Obſervations on the multiplication of, vii. 343. Com- 
pilations in general uſeleſs, 343. Multiplication of books diſ- 
tracts choice, and diſappoints enquiry, 376. Of travels, moſt 
generally read of any, and in general diſappoint their readers, 
386. How they tend to the civilization of mankind, ix. 150. 
The various motives to reading, 152. 

Bookſellers, their treatment of authors complained of, vii. 223. 

Bower, Archibald, patronized by Lord Lyttleton, xi. 384. 

Boyle, Robert, philoſophy much improved by his diſcoveries, v. 225, 
His opinion of the beſt expedients for promoting manufactures, 
Vl, 352. 

Brace +1 obſervations on the re-appearance of it, vii. 155. Propo- 
ſal to make them a mark of diſtinction of the character or tem- 
per of the wearer, 156. Proper emblems for ſoldiers to wear on 
bracelets, 158. 

Braidwood, Mr. account of his academy at Edinburgh for the deaf 
and dumb, viii. 414. ' 

Brazil, account of the Indians on that coaſt, xii. 108. 

Brevity, on what occaſions it is neceſſary and uſeful in an author, 
iv. 5. 

Bridges, conſiderations on the ſtrength of arches for bridges, viii. 376. 

Briſtol, and London, delineated by Savage, x. 386. 

| Britain, 
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Britain, Great. See Great Britain. | 

Brodeus, Græcorum epigrammatum verſiones metricæ, i. 192, 

Brogues, thoſe made uſe of in the iſles of Sky, deſcribed, viii. 267, 

Broom, Betty, hiſtory of her life, vii. 100. Educated in a charity 
ſchool, roo. Objected to as a ſervant, becauſe ſhe could read and 

work, 101. Goes to London, and an account of the various places 
ſhe engaged in there, 102. 113, Five hundred pounds left her 
by her miſtreſs, with which ſhe reſolves to retire into the coun. 

try, and teach poor girls to read and write, 116. 

Broome, Wilkam, born in Cheſhire, xi. 49. Educated upon the 
foundation at Eton, and ſent to St. 2 College, 49. In con- 
junction with Ozell and Oldiſworth, tranſlates the Iliad, 50. 
Aſſiſts Pope in the notes to the Iliad, 50. Some pieces of his 
poetry in Pope's Miſcellanies, 50. Aſſiſts Pope in the tranſlation 
of the Odyſſey, 50. Wrote all the notes to the Odyſſey, 


51. 

Browne, Edward, M. D. his life, xii. 271. Son of Sir T. Browne, 
Born at Norwich, 1642, 271. Educated at Norwich, firſt entered 
at Cambridge, and removed to Oxford, 272. Travelled through 
Germany, Auſtria, Hungary, and Theſſaly, 1668 and 1669, 293. 
Publiſhed his Travels, 603. Phyſician to Charles IT. and Bar. 
tholomew Hoſpital, 294. Aſſiſts in the tranſlation of 'Plutarch's 
Lives, 294. Preſident of the College of Phyſicians, and died 
1708, 29 | 

Browne, Thomas, anſwers Dryden's Hind and Panther, ix. 360. 
Some account of him, 361. 

Brocune, Sir Thomas, his life, xii. 271. Deſcended from a family 
in Cheſhire, and born at London, 1605, 271. Educated at Win- 

- cheſter, 251. Deprived of part of his fortune by a guardian, 272. 
Entered Gentleman Commoner at Oxford, 1623, 272. Practiſed 
Phyſick in Oxfordſhire, 272. Goes to Ireland with his Father- 
in-law, 272. Travels through France and Italy, 272. Created 
M. D. at Leyden, 273. Returns to London about 1634, 273- 
Wrote Religio Medici, 1635, 273. Hiſtory of that publication, 
274. Tranſlated into Latin, Italian, German, Dutch, and French, 
278. Settled at Norwich, 1636, 279. Incorporated M. D. at 
Oxford, 1637, 279. Married Mrs. Mileham, 1641, 279. 

Printed his Enquiry into Vulgar Errors, 1646, 280. rites his 
Hydriotaphia, 1658, 282. His account of the belief of the Anti- 
ents of a Future State, 283. His Treatiſe on the Garden of Cy- 


rus, 284. His ee to quincunx figures, 8 Two collec- 


tions of his poſthumous works, one publiſhed by Dr. Teniſon, the 
other, 1722, 286. Account of theſe collections, 286. Choſen 


Honorary Fellow of the College of Phyſicians, 1665, 291. 


Knighted by Charles II. 1671, 291. Died at Norwich 1682, 
292. His epitaph, 292. His character by Mr. Whitefoot, 
294. Remarks on his ſtyle of writing, 303. Some exprel- 
fions in his works tending to deiſm and atheiſm, accounted 


for, 304. 8 
Browny { the fairy), account of, viii. 342. 
Brumoy's Greek theatre, general concluſion to, iii. 61. * 
| way 
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Brun, Le, ſaying of Prior to the king of France on the paintings 
of, x. 160. | 
Buccarelli, the propriety of his attack of Fort Egmont conſidered, 
viii. 114. | 
Buckingham, Edmund, Duke of, Pope's epitaph on him, with the 
"Viſitor's criticiſms, xi. 157. ; | 
Buckinghamſhire, John, Safe. Duke of, characterizes den under 
the character of Bayes, in the Rehearſal, ix. 349. His life, x. 
148. Son of Edmund Earl of Mulgrave, was born 1649, 148. 


the Not ſatisfied with his tutor, undertakes his own education at twelee 
on- years of age, 148. Served under Prince Rupert, in the war agninit 
Fo. the Dutch, 148. Commanded an independent troop of horſe, 
his 149. Had a quarrel with the Earl of Rocheſter, 149. Served at 
ion ſca in the Dutch war, 1672, 149. Obtains a Garter, and made 
ey, Gentleman of the bed - chamber, 150. Entered into the French 
ſervice, 150. Lieutenant of Yorkfhire, and Governor of Hall, 
ne, 150. Sent with 2000 men to the relief of Tangier, 150. Ac- 
red * cepts places under King James, whom he attends to maſs, 151. 
= Acquieſces in the Revolution, 152. Made Marquis of Norman- - 
3. by, 1694, 152. Received into the Cabinet council, with a penſion 
ar- of 3, 00 J. 152. Said to have courted Queen Anne, when young, 
* 153. Made Lord Privy Seal, 153. Lord Lieutenant of the 
ed North Riding of Yorkſhire, 153. Made Duke of Normanby, 
, and after of Buckinghamſhire, 153. Joined the Tories, 153. 
0. Offered the Chanceellorſhip, 153. Lord Chamberlain of the 
| Houſehold, 153. After the Queen's death oppoſed the Court, 153. 
ly Died Feb. 24, 1720-21, 153. His character, 154. His character 
Ne as a writer, 154. 
2. Bucolus, his account of Mrs. Buſy's economical character and con- 
ed duct, v. 426. : 
r. Budgel, Euſtace, writes the Epilogue to Philips's tranſlation of Ra- 
ed _ cine's Andromache, xi. 251. 
= Buller of Buchan, account of the extraordinary cavity there, viii. 
n, 228. | | 
hy Burman, Peter, his life, xii 168. Born at Utrecht, 1668, 168. 
at Educated at Utrecht, and admitted into the Univerſity in his 
J. | thirteenth year, 168. His quick acquirement of learning, 169. 
13 Becomes a pupil under Grævius, 170. Studied Philoſophy at 
1 Leyden, 171. Doctor of Laws, 1688, 172. Travelled into 
8 Switzerland and Germany, 172. Collector of the Tenths, 169t, 
C 172. Viſits Paris, 1714, where he is introduced to Montfancon, 
le 173. Profeſſor of Hiſtory, Eloquence, and the Greek language, 
n at Leyden, 1715, 175, Chief Librarian at den, 176. Died 
br March 31, 1741, 176. His character, 176. Catalogue of ſome 
's of his works, 179. | 
, Burnet, Gillert, Obſervations on Dryden's Anſwer to his Remarks 
— on Varillas, ix. 358. | 
4 Byfine/s, the neglect of it fooliſh and pernicions, vi. 240. The folly 


of a man's attempting to do too much buſineſs himſelf, by which 
all is neglected: exemplified in the hiſtory of Jack Whiſtler, vii. 
72. Very ſeldom reckoned a pleaſure, 405. 

Buſlle, 
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Buſtle, Lady, her character expreſſive of the active ſcenes of a eountry 


life, iv. 325. 

Buſy, Mrs. the particularities of her character, v. 426. 

Butler, Samuel, aſſiſted E in writing the Rehearſal, ix. 
349. His life, 183. The ſon of a farmer at Strenſham, Wor. 
ceſterſhire, born 1612, 183. Not known whether he was of either 
Univerſity, 184. Clerk to a Juſtice of the Peace in Worceſterſhire, 
185. Amuſed himſelf in Muſick and Painting, 185. Taken into 
the ſamily of the Counteſs of Kent, 185. Afterwards,into the 
family of Sir S. Luke, 185. Secretary to the Earl of Carbury, 
and Steward of Ludlow Caſtle, 186. Married Mrs. Herbert, 
186. Part I. of Hudibras publiſhed, 1663. Part II. 1664, 186, 
Suppoſed to have been Secretary to the Duke of Buckingham, 
when Chancellor of Cambridge, 187. Story of his being to be 
introduced to the Duke of Bucks, by Mr. Wycherly, 189. 
Part III. of Hudibras publiſhed, 1678, 188. Died 1680, and 
interred in the church-yard of Covent-Garden, 188. Reported 
to have received 100 l. a year of the Treaſury, 182. Copy of his 
monument in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 189. Three vols. of his Poſt. 
humous Works publiſhed, 189. Two vols. more, lately by Mr. 
Thier, of Mancheſter, 189. He ridiculed the eſtabliſhment of the 
Royal Society, 190. Character of his Hudibras, 190. 


C. 


CADENCY in poetick numbers conſidered, v. 143. 
Cairne, in Sky, a burying-place deſcribed, viii. 272. 

Calamities, the duty of not ſinking under, iii. 397. 

Calder Caſtle, account of, viii. 236. 

Calumnies, the difficulty in ſuppreſſing, xi. 21. 

Camilla, her affected diſreliſh of the diſpoſitions and conduct of her 
oven ſex expoſed, v. 279. 281. 

Canaries, Mlandi 1 account of the firſt diſcovery and ſettlement 
of, ii. 214. John de Cerda crowned King of the Canaries, 215. 

Candidus, his hiſtory, iii. 177. 

Cannon, two obſervations on the danger of, x. 149. 

Cantilinus, his low taſte cenſured, vi. 218. : 

Gatel, Edward, obſervations on his edition of Shakeſpeare, ii. 122. 

Gaptator, a legacy hunter, his hiſtory, vi. 327. 332. X 

Caſtles in the Hebrides, account of, viii. 402. Evidences of the fie - 
tions of chivalry having had the manners of feudal times for their 
baſis, 405, 

Catacombs, viſited by Raſſelas, iii. 347. c ; 

Catalogue of the Harleian Library, plan of the catalogue, ii. 170. 
General uſe of catalogues, 171. 

Cato, rather a poem in dialogue than a play, x. 118. ExtraQts from 
Mr. Dennis's Obſervations, 119. 

Cattle, importance of breeding, 281. Progreſs of breeding, from 
the time of Abraham, 281. Account of thoſe bred in the iſlands 


of Sky, 308. 
R is * Cave, 
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Cave, Edward, his life, xii. 210. Born in Warwickſhire, 169 t, 

210. Educated at Rugby School, 210. At firſt encouraged by 
his maſter, but afterwards, being charged with ſtealing a cock, 
loſes all his maſter's favour, 211. Lives with a collector of Ex- 
ciſe, 212. Comes to London, and lives ſometime with a timbers 
merchant, 212. Apprenticed to Collins a printer, 212. After 
two years ſent to conduct a printing-houſe, and manage a weekly 
paper, at Norwich, 213. Writes in Miſt's Journal, 213. Gets 
a ſmall place in the Poſt-Office, 213. Engaged in ſeveral ſmall 
publications, 213. Loſes his place in the Poſt-Office, 214. Pure 

| chaſes a ſmall printing-office, and begins the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, 214. Spent much money in projects, 215. Died. 1754, 
216. Inſcription at Rugby, written by Dr. Hawkeſworth, to the 
memory of Cave's father, himſelf, and brother, 217. His cha- 
racter, 218. | 

Caver, ſome remarkable ones in the iſles of Sky, deſcribed, 296. 
Account of a remarkable one in the iſland of Inch Kenneth, viii. 
92. 

23 the connection of it with hope, v. 5 | 

Cebes, picture of human life tranſlated from the Greek of, ii. 416. 

Cecilia, St. Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, xi. 173. 

Celibacy,' no pleaſures in a ſtate of, ii. 376. 2 

Cellini, Benvenuto, account of a book called his Life, ii. 194. After 
lying a century and an half in MS. publiſhed at Naples, in 1730, 
194. His extraordinary character, 195. 

Cenſure, our fondneſs for it derived from an imagined ſuperiority, 
iv. 8, On what occaſions it becomes equitable and laudable, 319. 

Chairman, his complaint on charging the fat people no more than 
thin ones, vii. 113. 1. 

Character, not to be drawn from a perſon's own letters, xi. 156. 

Characters, the general inclination to copy thoſe of other perſons 
conſidered, vi. 145. The variety of, in England, exempliſied by 
the company in a Rage-coach, iti. 191. The folly of aſſuming, 


193. | 
Chariefſa, her reflections upon the faſhionable follies of modiſh life, 
v. 183. 188. 


Charity, the diſcharge of its duties ſhould be regulated and adjuſted 


by the rules of juſtice, v. 62. Introduced by revelation, vii. 13. No 
account of it in antient times tranſmitted to us, 13. Roman do- 
natives rather popular than virtuous, 13. Of Mahometans tranſ- 
planted from Chriſtianity; 14. Of the preſent age commended, 
14. Danger of its abating, 15. Danger from the competitions 
between different hoſpitals, 16. . If no want, -no charity, 359. 
Charity Schools, the falſe notion of the miſchief of them, vii. 100. 
Charles J. tries the Sortes Virgiliang. Charged with inſerting a 
pray er in the Icon Baſilile, taken from Sidney's Arcadia, which 
13, however, ſuppoſed to have been interpolated by Milton, ix. 


107. * 

Clarks II. employs Salmaſius o . in defence of Charles I. and 
Monarchy, ix. 108. Paſſes an At of oblivion to all except the 
Regicides, 122. | ; 

Vol. XII. H h . Charles 


. 


Charles XIT of Sweden, the vanity of a warrior exemplified in him, i, a, 

Charters, their extent and authority, viii. 169. 

Chartophylax, his character, vi, 218, 

Charybdit, her diſpoſition to profuſe expences, v. 282. 

Chancery, Geoffry, January and May; and the Prologue to the Wife 

: of Bath, put into modern Engliſh, by Pope, xi. 58. vB 

Cheerfal man characterized, ix. 155. 

Cheynel, Francis, his life, xii. 100. Born at Oxford, 1608, $90. 

* Entered at that univerſity, 1623, 190. Fellow of Merton Col. 
lege, 191. Takes orders in the church of England, 191. Re- 

- Fuſed his degree of B. D. for diſputing concerning Predeſtination, 

191. Account of the diſputes at Merton College, 193. Pre- 
fented to a valuable living near Banbury, 193. Has a diſpute 

with Archbrſhop Laud, 193. Declares himſelf a Preſbyterian, 
and a friend of the Parliament, 194. His houſe plundered, and 
tiving forfeited, 194. Retires into Suſſex, 195. His behaviour 

to Chillingworth when a priſoner to the Parliament's troops, 196. 
In. the army of Eſſex, ſhews himſelf equally brave as learned, 
197. Is prefented by Parliament to the living of Petworth, 198. 
Sent by the Parliament, with fix others, to reform the Univerſity, 
198. Fixes a Scruple-ſhop at Oxford, 199. His diſputes with 
Earbury and the Independents, 199. His controverſy with Mr. 
Hammond, on his Practical Catechiſm, 203. His further pro- 
ceedings at Oxford, 204. Preſident of St John's College and 
Lady Margaret Profeſſor, 206. Writes in defence of tlie Privity 
againſt the Socimans, 207. Retires from Oxford to his living 
at Petworth, 208. Loſes Petworth at the Reſtoration, 209. 

- Suppoſed to have died diſtracted, 1665, 209. 

Chillingwworth, Dr. for a ſhort time embraced Popery, ix, 356. Ac- 
count of his fiekneſs and death, in the hands of the Parliameut's 
troops, xii. 197. 

Chineſe, aceount of a man of that country at the iſland of Teruate, 
xii. 141. 

Choice of life, aſtronomers opinion of, iii. 429. 

Chriftianus perfettus, i. 175. 

Chryſalus, the fatal effects of his peeviſhneſs, v. 261. 

Cibber, Mr. the lives of the poets not written by him, but by one 
Robert Shiels, x. 274. Appointed Poet Laureat, 344. Takes 
umbrage at the Volunteer Laureat, 346. Celebrated by Pope 
in his laſt book of the Dunciad, xi. 139. He reſents the affront 
in a pamphlet, 139. 

Cicero, his reflections upon the vanity of tranſitory applauſe, v. 300. 

His remarks upon the importance of being acquainted with palt 
tranſactions, vi. 85. 5 

Clarendon, Lord, the ftory of Smith being employed to alter his 
hiſtory, falfe, x. 23. His character of Waller, with obſervations 
on it, xi. 260, His character of Admiral Blake, xii. 59. Tie 
peculiar excellency of his Hiſtory of the Rebellion, v. 330. 
Thoughts on the ublication f the ſequel to his Hiſtory, vi. 259. 
Doubts of the unfaithful publication of his Hiſtory, 261. 

Cleobulus, his maxim on the excellence of mediocrity, iv. 245, ” 

| Lulecra, 
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Clora, her Letter on Gaming, iv. 96. 100. 

Clergy, Milton's ohjectious to entering into the miniſtry, ix. go. 

Ch ord, Martin, attacks Dryden's Copgquelt of Grenada, with 2 
Dreien ix. 333» Aſſiſted Buckingham in Writing the Rehears 
al, 349. 

Climate, has no influence on freedom and ſlavery, or virtue and vice, 
vii. 41. bh 

Coach, provided by marriage-articles without horſes, vii. 318. 

Coal-pit compared to the ſup, ix. 32. 

Coins, Obſervations on the collectors of, vii. 226. 

Col, and of, account of, viii. 359. Account of Griflipol in Col, 
361. Account of the caſtle of Col, 363. Turnips introduced 
there, 364. Accougt of the violent tempeſts there, 368. The 
ivhabitants attempt to ſupply their own wants, 372. Malt-tax 
of the Kland only 2905. à year, 373. No emigrations from, 374. 
Their fyncrals, 375. Amuſements on New Year's Eve, 376. 
Account of the cuſtom of protecting murderers: there, 376. Ac- 
count of the euſtom of foſtetage there, 378. 

Coy Feremy, account of his diſpute oa the entertainments of the 
age, x. 199. 

Collin, Willem, his life, xi. 265. Born at Chicheſter, 1720, 
165. Admitted at Wincheſter College, 1733, 265. Came to 
London, about 1744, à literary adventurer, 266. His uacle 
leaves him about 2, 0. 266. Troubled with diſeaſe and in- 
ſanity, 267. His character, 269. Died 1756, 269. His works 

characteriacd, 250. | | 

Colonies, obſervations on the ſettlement of, iii. 357. More politick 
to remove grievances than to drive men to {eek ſhelter in foreign 

countries, 357. Crimes committed by the diſcoveries of new 
regions, 358. Confiderations how they are canſtituted, viii. 165. 
Conſtitution of Engliſh colonies, 169. Their power from their 
charters, 169. Compared to a member of the body, 170. Ovght 
to be bound by ſtatutes of the Mather-country, 171. The pica of 
want of repreſentation examined, 172. Advantages of, to the 
Moth-r-country, 172. : | | 

Columbus, little adyantage to Europe from his diſcoveries, vin. 166. 

Comed;, ridicule the buſineſs of, iii. 4. Hiſtory of, 7. Origin of, 
8. Three ages of, 11. The ſlave of its ſubje&t and the reignin 

taſtc, 37. Tragedy more uniform than, 41. General rules of 
44. Purpoſe of, is to divert, 56. Character of ancient, 61. 
Critical remarks upon the manner of compoling it, v. 345+ 

„Greek diſſertation upon the, in. 1. | 

Commendation, falſe claims to it cenſured, vi. 282. 

Commentators, the difficulties they meet with, ii. 122. : 

Commerce, Preface to Rolt's Dictionary of, ii. 256. The preſent 
Falter of mankind to, 256. Difficulties in acquiring the 
nowledge of, 258. One of the daughters of fortune, 392. 
Muſt owe its ſucceſs to agriculture, 394. X 

Commonewwealths, governors of, rule thoſe that think themſclves the 
rulers, iii. 63. N 

Companions, different claſſes of them deſcribed, vi. 280, 

H h 2 Compaſſion, 
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Compaſſion, ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſelfiſh paſſion, vii. 14. | 

Competitions, often ſupported by intereſt and envy, vi. 249. Their 

different influence on this occaſion ſtated, 250, 251. 

Complainers, inceſſant, repreſented as the ſcreech-owls of mankind, 

v. 376. c 

Complain, little got by it, vii. 378. Wa 

Complaints of the condub of others, what principles will ſupport our 
claim to it, iv. 319, 320. 

Compoſition, different methods of, xi. 165. 

Compton, Sir Spencer, preſents Thomſon with twenty guineas, having 
dedicated Minter to him, xi. 223. | 

Comius, the Maſque of, firſt ated in 1634, ix. 91. Derived from 
Homer's Circe, 91. The fact on which it was founded, 91. 

\ Suppoſed by the editor to be derived from the Comus of Eryciug 
Puteanus, 92. Acted April 5, 1750, for the benefit of a grand- 
daughter of Milton, 150. CharaQterized, 157. Prologue to, 
when acted for the benefit of a grand-daughter of Milton, i. 131. 

Conduct, the abſurdity of it, whence it ariſeth, v. 407. | 

Congo, iſland of, firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe, ii. 231. 

Congreve, William, his life, x. 185. Deſcended from a family in 
Staffordſhire, 188. Born about 1672, the place uncertain, 185. 
Firff educated at Kilkenny, afterwards at Dublin, 186. En- 

tered at the Middle-Temple, but paid little attention to Statutes 
or Reports, 186. The Old Batchelor, his firſt dramatick labour, 
1693, 187. This play procured him the patronage of Halifax, 
who made him a Commiſſioner for licenſing coaches, and places 

in the Pipe-office and Cuſtoms, 188. Account of this comedy, 
188. The Double Dealer, 1694, 189. Love for Love, 1695, 

189. Mourning Bride, 1697, 190. Defends the ſtage againſt 
Collier, 191. Writes The Way of the World, 193. Retires 
from the world as a writer, 193. Made Secretary for the Iſland 
of Jamaica, 194. Wiſhed, to be conſidered rather as a Gentle- 
man than an author, 194. His converſation with Voltaire, 194. 
Loſes his fight, 194. Died Jan. 29, 1728-9, buried in Weſt⸗ 
minſter-abbey, and a monument erected by the Dutcheſs of 
Marlborough, to whom he left 10,0001. 195. His character as 
an author, 196. | 

Conſolation under afflictions, by what methods it may be obtained, 
iv. 332. On what occaſion it _ be drawn from a view of the 
afflictions of others, 333. Its uſeful influence againſt the depreſ- 
ſions of melancholy, 334. The tendency of it to ſtrengthen pa - 
tience and fortitude, 336. 
Corftantia and Philetus, written by Cowley at twelve years of age, 


i. 3. | | 
Conftantius, his hiſtory and character, vi. 299. 304. 
Contentment with the ſituation in life aſſigned us, recommended, 
iv. 400. a I 
Controverſie# of the learned, a moderator recommended in them, ii. 
198. | 
Controverſy, the writers of it, their ſhort-lived fame ſoon ſucceeded 
by difreliſh and neglect, v. 225. 
| Convenience, 


ur 
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Convenience, progreſs from rudeneſs to, vii. 252. 2 

Converſation, the pleaſures and diſtates of it, iv. 274. 297. The 
importance of acquiring it, vi. 217. 'The art of it difficult -to 
be attained, 277. What methods are moſt proper for this end, 
278. The errors in ſentiment and practice relating to this, into 
which many are led, 279. Requires the ſame ingredients as 
punch, vii. 135. The ingredients of both compared, 136. 

Conway, Lord, taken up for being concerned in Waller's Plot, ix. 
246. After being examined ſeveral times by the Lords is admit- 
ted to bail, 249. N 

Coot, account of a bird in Scotland ſo called, viii. 228. 

Corbet, Mrs. Pope's Epitaph on her, with the Viſitor's remarks, xj. 
206, | 

Coriatachan, in Sky, account of, viii. 271. 

'oriolanus, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's tragedy of, ii. 158. 
Cornelia, her account of lady Buſtle's employment, iv. 325. 331. 
Cornice, Bob, his hiſtory, ut. 169. | 
Corniſh men, a ſuppoſed Addreſs from them, in order to ſhew the 

falſe Arguments in the American Reſolutions and Addreſs, viii. 


194. Io 

Country Life, the pleaſure expected to be met with in it, ſeldom 
prove ſo, exemplified in the hiſtory of Frank Shifter, vii. 284. 

Court, the danger of dangling after places there, exemplified in the 
character of Lentulus, iii. 189. | 

Courtier, his manner deſcribed, vi. 39. 44- 

Courtly, Mrs. her character, iv. 78. 

Cowley, Abraham, his life, ix. 1. Dr. Sprat's Life of Cowley 
rather a Funeral Oration than an Hiſtory, 1. The ſon of a Gro- 
cer, and born in 1618, 1. Became a poet from reading Spenſer's 
Fairy Queen, 2. Educated at Weſtminſter School, 2. Could 
not retain the rules of grammar, 2. A Volume of Poems printed 
in his thirteenth year, 3. Wrote Pyramus and Thiſbe at ten 
years of age, and Conſtantia and Philetus at twelve, 3. Re- 
moved toCambeidge in 1636, 15 Ejected from Cambridge, and 
takes ſhelter at St. John's College, Oxford, in 1643, 5. Em- 

loyed in cyphering and decyphering the letters between the 
E22 and Queen, 5. Writes his Miſtreſe without being in love, 
5. Secretary to Lord Germin at Paris, 7. Some of his letters 
preſerved in Brown's Miſcellanea Aulica, 7. His opinion of the 
Scotch J'reaty, 8. Sent back from Paris, under pretence of 
privacy and retirement, 10. Seized by the uſurping powers, and 
obliged to give a ſecurity of 1, 09. 10. Suppoſed to relax from 
his eek, 10. Purpoſes to retire to America, 10. Takes up 
the character of Phyſician, 11. Writes a Copy of Verſes on the 

Death of Oliver, 11. Made Dr. of Phylick at Oxford, 1657, 

12. Writes in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 12. Studies Bo- 

tany, and writes ſeveral Books on Plants, in Latin, 13. Supe- 

rior to Milton in Latin poetry, 13. Retires into Surry, 16. 

Obtains a leaſe of the Quees's Lands, 17. His letter to Dr. 

Sprat, 17. Died at Chertſey, 1667, and buried with great pomp, 

near Chauſer and Spenſer, 18. Charles II. ſaid, Cowley. had 
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not left behind him a better man in England, 19. Was at one 
time too much praiſed, t another too much neglected, 19. Cris 
tical remarks on his Poems, 23. The beſt Metaphyſical Poet, 
37. Repreſents that 1pirits opc rate on the mind by ſuggeſtion, 
Go. Deſcribes Heaven negatively, 61. Read much and bor- 
rowed little, 61. His character as a poet, 71. Character of, by 
Sir John Denham, 72. A paſſage in his writings illuſtrated, iv. 
6. His Epitaph, with obfervations on it, ti. 275. | 

"Cratorh, Zathary, elected ꝓrovoſt of Eton, ix. 257. 

Craggs, James, Pope's Epitaph on him, with the Viſitor's eri- 
ticiſms on it, xi. 204. 

Credility, the common failing of unexperienced virtue, vi. 208. 
Deſcribed, vii. 37. Of political zealots the moſt obſtinate, 3). 
Of the bigots of philoſophy examined, 47. _MT 

Criſpe, Sir 'Nitholas, aſſiſted the king with 100,000. ix. 243. Forms 
a plot in favour of the king, 244. 

Criticiſm, not criminal, xi. 187. A iproper reſtraint on bad writers, 
129. Genuine, the offspring of labour, truth, and equity, iv. 
16. The att of it regulated by precarious and fluctuating prin- 
ciples, 153. vi. 107. The proper end to which it ſhould be ap- 
plied, 214. Minute, cenſured and exploded, 214. The im- 
portance of that ſtudy, vii. 238. Story of Dick Minion, a cri- 
tick, 239. Plan for an academy, 244. 

Criticks, their true character, iv. 15. The different diſpoſitions and 
meaſures of the candid and the ſevere, 151, 152 Remarks on their 
cenſures of other writers, v. 140. 'Phey are often miſſed by in- 
tereſt, 140. The different claſſes of criticks aſſigned, and their 
urts and inſults expoſed, vi. 211. 213. The methods by which 
their malevolint 'detigns may be defeated, 214. Their cha- 
racter, viii. 12. Their duty to young actors, 97; Obſervations 
on, 305. Their uſe to the world, ii. 232. 

Cromwell, O. 'commeneed Protector with kingly power, ix. 11I. 
Inſtance of Milton's flattery of, 112. Verſed in ancient hiſtory; 
251. Character of Waller's panegyrick on, 252. Defirous 
of the title of king, 252. His diſſolution of parliament recom- 
mended as a proper ſubject for an hiſtorical painting, vii. 181. 

 Cromavell, Mr. an early correſpondent of Pope, xi. 61. 

Crouſaꝝ, a view of the econtroverſy between him and Warbuiton, on 
[Pope*s Eſſay on Man, ii. 198. | 

Crowns, thoughts on the influnence'of, x. 321. 

(Cruelty in experimental p ilofophy and anatomy reprobated, vii. 66. 

'Cuddy fb, account of, viii. 300. 

Culloden, the tradition of the. inhabitants being burnt in the church 
by the Macdonalds, viii. 269. 

Cunning, characteriſed, vii. 368. | 

-Cupidzs, his obſervations on the folly of viſionary opulence, v. 15. 

Curigſty, the danger of indulging an injudicious, v. 68. A prin- 
ciple of powerful and extenſive operation, 196. 304. The tolly 
of being ſclely influenced by it in the purſuit of knowledge, 204. 
To be indulged with caution and judgment, 205. I he great folly 
of it when extravagant, 206. The firſt and laſt paſſion in great 
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and generqus minds, vi. 59. An inſtance of its commanding in- 
fluence, 60. A ſtrong principle of action, 123. | 
Curioſities, the extravagaut love of, expoſed, vii. 224. Arts practiſed 
by collectors, 225. The advantage of collections made with pru- 
dence, 227. | | 
Curll, Mr. called before the Lords for publiſhing letters between 
Pope and ſeveral noblemen, and diſcharged, xi. 116. 
Cuflom, to conquer it requires the ——_— efforts of fortitude and 
virtue, v. 92. The folly of continuing bad ones, and the difficulty 
of breaking them, vii. 109. — * 
Cynleliue, oblervatious on Shakeſpeare's play of, u. 162. 


D. 


DAYVENANT, » Sir Milliam, his liſe ſaved by the interceſſion of 
Milton, who is afterwards ſaved by the interceſſion of Dave- 
nant, ix. 123. In conjunction with Dryden, alters Shakeſpeare's 
Tempeſt, 323. The quickneſs of his fancy, 323. | 
Davideis, written by Cowley when at Cambridge, ix. 4. Deſigned 
to be extended to twelve books, only four of which were com- 
pleted, 53. Various ſpecimens of, 53. Said by Rymer to be 
{uperior to the Jeruſalem of Taſſo, 60. | 
Deaf and Dumb, account of Braidwood's academy at Edinburgh 
for, viii. 414. : - 
Death, à voyage, ix. 32. The due contemplation of, a pro 
method for ſuppreſſing fear, iv. 113. The inſtructions . 
from the near views of it, 345. The diſpoktions of mind 
ſuitable to that inſtructive and awful ſeaſon, 347. 349. The 
different ſentiments we then form of men and things; and par- 
ticularly as to friends, rivals, and enemies, 349, 350. The im- 
mediate effects of death awful and important, 475 The im- 
preſſions made by it too generally tranſient, 46. The remem- 
brance of it when it predominates in our minds, a great and ani- 
mating incentive to virtue, 47. Conſiderations on it, vii. 164. 
The deſire of the moſt decrepid to live one year longer, and the 
credit they give to it, iii. 183. As deſcribed by the author of 
the Origin of Evil, viii. 42. 5 


D:}tors, conſiderations on the impriſonment of, vii. 84. C ditors 
reaſons for impriſonment of, 85. Should be obliged to ſurrender 


their property, 86. Frequently occaſioned by compulſive traffick, 
86. He who truſts a man he deſigns to ſue, is ctimunal, 87. 
Loſs to the community by their impriſonment, computed, 150. 
More confined in England than in the monaſteries in other 
countries, 152. Other miſchiefs of impriſonment, 153. The 
infamy ought to be transferred from the unfortunate debtor £0 
the remorſeleſs creditor, 154. The miſerable life they lead, it. 
147. The danger of being bail for, exemplified in the character 
of Serenus, 170. | 
Deceit, the miſleader of men, ii. 419. : 
R Defnition, 
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Definition, in what reſpe& not the province of man, v. 344. The 
neglect of it prejudicial to the writers of plays, 345. . 

Dejetiion of ſpirit frequently increaſed by vain terrors, iv. 377. 

Demochares, his character, v. 191. | | 

Denham, Sir John, born at Dublin in 1615, ix. 72. Son of Sir 

John Denham of Eſſex, Chief Juſtice of the Exchequer in Ire- 
land, and afterwards one of the Barons of the Exchequer in 
England, 72. Educated in London, and went to Oxford, 1631, 

72. More given to dice and cards than ſtudy, 72. Removed to 
Lincoln's Inn, 73. Divides his ſtudy between law and poetry, 
73. Employed in carrying on the king's correſpondence, 74, 
Conveys James Duke of York from London into France, 74, 
Reſides in France, 74. The remains of his eſtate ſold by parlia- 
ment, 75. Rewarded for his loyalty by being made ſurveyor 
of the King's buildings, and Knight of the Path, 75. Died 
March 19, 1688, and buried in Weſtminſter Abbey near Cowley, 

76. A father of Engliſh poetry, 76. His charaQter as a poet, 
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Dennis, Cas enraged by Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, xi. 63. Attacks 
the Rape of the Lock, and the Temple of Fame, 72. Pope 
writes a narrative of his frenzy, 73. Attacks Addiſon's Cato, x. 
92. Pope writes a narrative of his madneſs, 92. The reſpect 
to be paid to the opinion of an audience, 120. Savage's epigram 
on him, 322. 

Dentatus, his addreſs to Tranquilla deſcribed, v. 311. 

Dependence, perpetual, contrary to the dignity of wiſdom, vi. 129. 

Depravation of the mind by external advantages, not ſo univerſal as 
is apprehended, vi. 188. | 

Defires of mankind more numerous than their attainments, v. 210, 
A perpetual conflict with natural deſires the lot of our preſent 
ſtate, 255. 

Defires, ex refrained by the attentive proſpect and contem- 

lation of death, iv. 111. | 

Deſpair, conſiderations 3 for preventing it, v. 374. 

Dc-caculus, his affectation of the character of a wit, vi. 199. 204. 

Diion, the attractive power of its charms in the conveyance of 

truth to the mind, vi. 164. See Language. YE | 

Dictionaries, writers of, characterized, ii. 27. 

Dictionary, Engliſh. See Engliſh Dictionary. 

Diffidence, the advantageous influence of this quality in managing 
a debate, vi, 114, | 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, embraced popery, ix. 356. Account of his 
animadverſions on Brown's Religio Medici, xii. 275. 

Dięly, Hon. Nobert, and his filter Mary, Pope's Epitaph on them, 
with the Viſitor's criticiſms, x. 208. 
Di/atorineſs, and indolence in managing important affairs, their 

fatal effects, v. 401. 
Diligence, too frequently relaxed and abated by applauſe, v. 256. 
Often obſtructed by friendſhip, 256. | | 
Diſcard, little things often produce it, v. 183. 
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Diſcontent, attendant on every ſtate of liſe, iv. 372. v. FO 

Diſpute and controverſy, the fatal effects of it when ill 3 
v. 153. Frequently influenced by the diſpoſitions of pride and 
vanity, 154. 

Diftin&ton, the folly of attaining it by ridicule or cenfine, vii. 67. 

Divorce. See Marriage. 

Dobſon, Mr. attempts to tranſlate Pope's Eſſay on Man into Latin 
verſe, xi. 127. 

Dodſley, Mr. ſummoned before the Lords for publiſhing Whitehead's 

m called Manner, xi. 135. | 


Demonologie, ſyſtem of, adopted by ſuch as courted the favour of 


King James, iii. 85. 

Domeſtic condu#, the importance of regulating it by the dictates of 

wiſdom and goodneſs, iv. 431. e danger © 1 our 
weakneſs to our ſervants, one motive to a PN? » 433- See 
Servants, 

Domeſtick diſcord enquired into, iii. 370. | 

Donne, Dr. ſpecimens of his metaphyſical poetry, ix. 24. Some of 
his Satires publiſhed by Pope, xi. 123. | 

Dorſet, Charles Sackville, Earl of, life of, ix. 2879. Born , 
24, 1637, 287. Educated under a private tutor, and cravelled 
through Italy, 287. Member for Eaſt Grinſtead in the firſt par- 
liament after the Reſtoration, 287. One of his frolicks, 287. 
A volunteer in the fleet under the Duke of York, 288. Re- 
ceives favourable notice from King James, 288, Concufs to the 
Revolution, 288. A favourite of King William, Chamberlain 
of the Houſehold, and Knight of the Garter, 288. Died at 
Bath, Jan. 19, '1705-6, 289. His character, 289. Applauded 
as good natured, though angry, iv. 71. 

Dorſet, Charles, Duke of, Pope's Epitaph on him, with criticiſms 
on it, xi. 199. 

Double, Tom, his ſtory, vii. 369. 

Douglas, Rev. Mr. (now Biſhop of Carliſle) letter to, written for 
William Lauder, viii. g. 

Dragon, ſtory of the Ifle of Rhodes being ravaged by one, vii. 30. 
The ſtory applied, vii. 31. 

Drake, Sir Francis, his life, xii. 63. Son of a cl an in De- 
vonſhire, 63. Apprenticed to the maſter of a ſmall veſſel trading 
to France and the Netherlands, 63. His maſter dying, leaves him 
his little veſſel, 64. Sells his veſſel and enters into the Weſt In- 
dia trade, 64. Loſes his all in Captain Hawkins's expedition, 65. 
Account of his expedition againſt the Spaniards in America, 1572, 
66. Enters into — with the Symerons or fugitive negroes, 
76. Returns to Plymouth, Auguſt 9, 1573, 99. Sails with five 
ſhips to the South Seas, 1577, 100. A deſign formed at Port Ju- 
lian to murder him, 116. Arrives at Plymouth, September 26, 
1580, 144. Receives a viſit from Queen Elizabeth on board his 
ſhip at Deptford, when he is knighted, 145. Commands a fleet 
of twenty-five ſhips againſt the Spaniards, 1585, 145. His ſucceſs 
againſt the Spaniards, 146. In conjunction with Sir John * 

as 
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kins ſent with a fleet to the Eaſt Indies, 1595, 445, Died 1597, 
and bur ied in the fea, 147. 
Drama. See Stage. | 
Drewſy, Tom, his hiſtory, iii. 187. 2 
Drugget, Ned, his hiſtory, vii. Go. His falſe coneeptions of plea- 
ſure, ſuch as are purſued by mankind in general, 68. | 3 
Dryden, Fobn, his life, ix. 345. Born at Aldwincle, Northamptan- 
ſhire, Auguſt 9, 1631, 315. Said to have inherited an eſtate of 
2001. a year, and to have been bred an Avabaptiſt, 315. Edu- 
cated at Weſtminſter ſchool under Dr. Buſby, 316. Admitted 
Batchelor at Cambridge, 265 3, 316. His tutt poem on the death 
of Lord Haſtings, 416. Wrote a Stanza on the death of Crom- 
well, and on the Reſtoration A Redux, 317. Cammencetl 
a writer for the tage about 166g, 318. His 65k play, the Wild 
Gallant, g19. Publiſhed the Rival Ladies, 1664, 319. Joins 
Sir Robert Howard in writing the Indian Queen, 319. The 
Indian Emperor, publiſhed - 1667, 319. Publiſhed his dun 
Meixabilis, a667, 320. Has a controverſy With Sir Robert How- 
ard on dramatick rhyme, 321. Succeeds Sir W. Davenant as 
Poet Laureat, 322. Publiſhes his Effay on Dramatick Rhyme, 
322. {Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen, 322. Sir Martin 
Mar-all, 322. In conjunction with Davenant, alters Shake. 
ſpeare's Tempeit, 32g. His quiet diſturbed by Settle's Empreſs 
of Morecca, ga 3. His character of Settle, with remarks on the 
Empreſs of Morocco, 324. His Mock Aftrologer, dedicated to 
the Duke of Newealtle, 330. Tyrannick Love, or the Virgin 
Martyr, 331. Conqueſt of Granada, 331. That play attacked 
by Martin Clifford, 333. Scttle vindicates himſelf, 334. His 
Marriage A-la-mode, dedicated to the Earl of Rocheſter, 3889. 
The Aſſignation, or Love in a Nunnery, dedicated to Sir Charles 
Sedley, 340. Amboyna, 340. Troilus and Craſſida, altered 
from Shakeſpeare, 340. The Spaniſh Fryar, 340. The Duke 
of Guile, written in conjunction with Lee, 341. Albion and Al- 
banius, with ſome Account of the plan, and a ballad upon it, 342. 
State of Innocence and Fall of Man, 343. Many hundred copies 
in MS. before it was printed, 343. Aureng Zebe, 343. All for 
Love, or the World Well Loft, founded on the Rory of Antony 
and Cleopatra, 344. Limberham, or the Kind Keeper, 345. 
CEdipus, formed by him and Lee from Sophocles, 345. Don Se- 
baſtian, 345. Amphytrion, derived from Plautus and Moliere, 
346. Cleomenes, 346. King Arthur, 346. Love Triumphant, 
346. Did nat raiſe his fortune by the number of his pieces, 347. 
Uſed to add a preface of eriticiſm to his plays, 348. Wrote Pro- 
logues to many plays, the price of which was two guineas, and af- 
terwards raiſed to three guineas, 348. Contracted to furniſh four 
plays a year, 348. In 1678, produced fix full plays, 348. At- 
tacked by criticks, and oppoſed by rivals, 349. Characterifed by 
the name of Bayes in the Rehearſal, 349. Criticks nor rivals did 
him no harm, 351. Repels cenſure by an adamantine confidence, 


351. Waylaid and beaten for bcivg ſuppoſed to have been - 
author 
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author of an Eſſay on Satire, 352. His name thought n 
for the ſucceſs of every poetical and literary performance, 452. 
He wrote the lives of Polybius, I. ucian, and Plutarch, and tranſ- 
lated the firſt book of Tacitus, 352. Aſſiſted in tranflating Ovid's 
Epiſtles, and adds a preface on tranſlation, 353. Writes Abſalom 
and Achitophel, which is ſeveral times anſwered, 353. Medal, 
which is anſwered by Settle and others, 355. After the acceſſion 
of James, declared himſelf a convert to popery, 356. Engaged to 
defend the papers found in the ſtrong box of Charles It 357 
Tranſlates Maimburg's Hiſtory of the League, and the life of Fran- 
cis Xavier, 358. Suppoſed to have undertaken to tranſlate Varil- 
las's Hiſtory of Hereſies, and to have anſwered Burnet, 358. Bur- 
net's obſervation on the Anfwer, 358. Publiſhes the Hind and 
Panther, which is -anſwered by the Earl of Halifax, Prior, Tom 
Brown, &c. 360. Writes on the birth of a prince, 362. At the 
Revolution loſes the place of Laureat, 362. Celebrates Shad- 
well's inauguration in Mac Flecknoe, 362. Lord Dorſet is faid 
to have continued the Salary of Laureat to him, 363. In 4690, 
writes Don Sebaſtian, and in 1691 four other dramas, 363. In 
1693, publiſhes his tranflation-of Juvenal and Perſius, 364. Pur- 
poſes writing an Epick Poem either-on-Arthur or the Black Prince, 
364. He charged Blackmore with ſtealing his plan, 365. In 
1694, begins his tranflation of Virgil, which he publiſhes in 4697, 
365. Tranſlates Freſuoy's Art of Painting into Engliſh proſe, 
365. Fables, his laſt work, publiſhed 1699, 366. Doubts re- 
ſpecting the perſon who firſt ſet the Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, to 
muſick, 366. Died in Gerard-ſtreet, May 1, 1701, 366. A 
wild ſtory reſpecting his funeral, 367. Buried amongſt the Poets 
in Weſtminſter Abbey, 371. A monument erected to his memo- 
ry by the Duke of Buckinghamſhire, 371. Account of his de- 
ſcendants, 371. His character as deſcribed by Congreve, 372. 
Differently deſcribed by Dr. Johnſon, 373. Copy of the agree- 


ment with Jacob 'Bonſon, to pay him 250 guineas for 10,000. 


verſes, 382. Said to have received 5ool. from the Dutcheſs 
of Ormond, as -a compliment for his Fables, 384. Said to (have 
received forty pounds from a muſical ſociety for the uſe of Alex- 
ander's Feaſt, 384. Ia his yonnger years put confidence in judi- 
cial aſtrology, 385. His character as a poet and critick, g86. 


The father of Engliſh criticiſm, 386. Criticiſms on various pdf. 


ſages of his poems, 397. Specimen of Milborne's critieiſm on 
Dryden's tranſlation of Virgil, 426. His obſervations on Ry- 


mer's remarks on the tragedies of rife laſt age, 447. Copy of a 


Letter to his ſons in Italy, 458. His opinion of Lord Roſcom- 
mon's Eſſay on tranſlated Verfe, 218. Milton thought him a 
good rhymiſt, but no poet, 146. Declares that Swift will never 
be a poet, xi. 6. Compared with Pope, 167. Wrote merely 
for the people, 16). His proſe works characteriſed, 169. Com- 
poſed without conſideration, and publiſhed without correction, 
169. His inattention and inaccuracy remarked, iv. 201. His 
character of Shakeſpeare, ii. 134. 

Dryiden, 
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Dryden, Jobn, jun. writer of The Huſband his own Cuckold, ix, 


371. | 

Duke, Richard, his life, x. 29. Bred at Weſtminſter, and took his 
Maſter's Degree at Cambridge, 1682, 29. Prebendary of Glou. 
ceſter, and chaplain to Queen Anne, 30. Died February 10, 

1710-11, 30. |; 
Dumb and Deaf, account of Braidwood's academy at Edinburgh for, 
viii. 414. | | 

Dun or Borough, in the Iſle of Sky, deſcribed, viii. 295. Suppoſed 
to have been places of ſafety for the cattle, 296. ; | 

Dun Bay, account of, viii. 228. 


Dunciad, the part Savage was ſuppoſed to have in publiſhing it, x, 


21. | 
Ditch War of 1652, account of the engagement at ſea between the 
Dutch Admirals and Admiral Blake, xii. 47. | 
Dutch, their revolt the power of Spain, ii. 299. Raiſed to power 
by their plan of commerce, 300. Their increaſing power, 


Of 
Ther, Fohn, his life, xi. 272, Born in 1700, at Aberglaſney, in 
- Caermarthenſhire, 272. Educated at Weſtminſter, and deſigned 
for the law, 272. Becomes itinerant painter, 272. Travels to 

Italy, and on his return publiſhes the ruins of Rome, 273. En- 
ters into the church, 273. His preferments, 273. Publiſhes 
The Fleece, 1757, 273. Died 1758, 274. His works charac- 
teriſed, 274. Akenſide's opinion of The Fleece, 275. 


4 
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FE ARBURT. , Mr. account of him, and his pretending to pro. 
| hecy, xii. 201. His diſputes with Mr. Cheynel, 201. 
Barf Language, uſed in a kirk at Inverneſs, viii. 239. Account of, 
No MS. of that language more than 100 years old, 353. 
Many dialeQs of, 355. | 
Farſe Poetry, underſtood by Miſs Maclean of Mull, viii. 381. 
Earth, advantages from the poſition of it, vii. 171. 

Editors, the impropriety of their altering works of authors left ts 
their care, xi. 227. The duty of, ii. 113. , ; 
Education, the difficulty attending it, xii. 149. Thoſe who make 
the avenues to it Aer, are the friends of mankind, 150. The 
method uſed by Barretier for inſtructing his ſon in the languages, 
154. The importance of conducting it aright, v. 78. 88. Errors 
in the conduct thereof cenſured, 243. 388. 393. vi. 294. The 

micious effects of wrong management in this affair, v. 255. 
me inſtances of remiſſneſs and irregularity ſpecified, v. 388, vii. 
280. 327. The folly of employing girls on uſeleſs needlework, 
and neglecting every other part of their education, vii. 50. The 
importance of, ii. 235. Want of variety and novelty in books 
deſigned for, 236. Plan of the Preceptor, 241. Conſidera- 
tions on the education of the children of the poor, viii. 232. 


. Expence of a ſcholar of the higheſt claſs in the rp 
| ty 
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- fity of St. Andrews, for the term of 7 months 151. for the lower 
claſs 100. 214. The courſe of, in the Univerſity of Aberdeen, 


221. | 
Zemont Port. See Falkland Iſlands. | 
Elgin, account of, vii. 233. The ruins of the Cathedral, 233. 
E e, that falſe ſort which only confuſes the reader, ridiculed, 
vii. 1 | | | 
Fhocod: the uaker, ſome account of, ix. 126. 
Eminent Men, leaſt eminent at home, vii. 202. 
Embalming, on the practice of, iii. 436. | 
Emigration, ſtate of, from the Hebrides, - conſidered, viii. 326. 
Eminence, a proof of it in having many enemies as well as friends, 
iv. 58. | 5 | 


| 0 | 
Employment, the neceſſity of, vii. 291. 


Enemies, the duty and charity of relieving them, ii. 370. - 
England ſuppoſed by Milton to be too cold a climate for flights of 
imagination, ix. 191, 1 1 0 | 
Engliſh, remarkably barren of hiſtorical genius, v. 329. The little 
roficiency made by them in civil wiſdom, viii. 66. On the 
— of their common ſoldiers, ii. 271. Ariſes very much 
from the diſſolution of dependence which obliges every man to 
rd his own character, 273. | | 
Engl Didblionary, plan of that work addreſſed to the Earl of 
| Cheſterfield, ii. 3. Original motives, only from the patronage 
of the Proprietors, 3. Difficulties in fixing the plan, 7. from 
the words to be omitted, 7. from the accents, 10. from the un- 
certainty of orthography, 27. from the pronunciation, 8. from 
the etymology, 10. 14. from the ſyntax, 18. from explanation 
with brevity, 19. from the various meaning of the ſame word, 
20. from antiquated words, 25. from impure words, 25. Pre- 
face to the Engliſh Dictionary, 31. Writer of dictionaries cha- 
racteriſed, 31. fra” 


Engliſh Language, the progreſs of, vii. 255. Richer. than com- 


monly ſuppoſed, 365. Contains ſufficient information in every 
branch of ſcience, 366. 

Ennius, his epitaph, written by himſelf, ii. 227. 

Enterpriſes, the various opponents to, xi. G9. 

Envy, its malignant influence deſcribed, - vi. 252. Will often ſa- 
critice truth and friendſhip to weak temptations, 253. 

Epaminondas, his death a proper ſubject for a picture, vii. 18. 

Epick Poetry, what it is, ii. 160. Requiſites in a writer of, 16. 
Boileau's opinion of, 366. ö 

Epictetus, his ſalutary inſtructions for preſerving the mind from the 
elevation of vanity, and the dejection of grief, iv. 12. His ex- 
cellent ſentiments en the advantage of being influenced by the 
fears of poverty and death, III. His epitaph, ii. 280. Epi- 
gramma, xi. 211. . 

Epigram, de Sacerdote furem conſolante epigramma, ili. 151. De Bar- 
dilla, Latrone Mantuano, 151. | 

Epiſcopacy, Mr. Waller's ſpeech againſt it, ix. 237. 

Epiſtolary Writing, its difficulty and excellence, v. 70. It ought to 

bear 
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bear a ſtriet eonformity to nature, and the verious purpoſes de- 
ſigned by it, 72. 74. | 

Emtaphs, the difficulty of writing them on common charaQery, ii. 
273. Eſſay on, ii. 270. Evquiry into what the perfection of, 
conſiſts, 271. Intended to perpetuate examples of virtue, 272. 
The name alane ſufficient for eminent men, 272. All allugons 
to Heathen mythology abſurd, 274. Impropriety of addrefiing 
the paſſenger in, 276. Firſt rule in writing, not to omit the 
name, 277. Regard for truth to be obſerved, 278. Private vie- 
tue the beſt ſubject for, 279. For Mr. Hogarth, xi. 164. 

1 his diligent and unwearied improvement. of time applaud- 
e v. 2 7. | * 

Eripbile, — exceſſive peeviſhneſs cenſured, v. 162. 

Errol, Earl of, invites Dr. Johnſon to bis ſeat at Slanes Caſtle, viii. 
227: | 

Error, the averſion of moſt perſons to be convinced of it, iv, 201, 
203. Their attempts to juſtify it generally the effe& of obſtinacy 
or pride, 201. 203. 

Zitymelogy, difficulties in ſettling it, ii. 14. 7 

Eſſays, the extenſiveneſs and variety of this kind of writing, vi. 254. 

. The advantages and inconveniencies of it, 254. 

Zſence of Things, leſs regarded than their external and accidental 

appendages, vi. 130. N 

Fubulus, his character, iv. 168. 180. 

Evening, An Ode, to Stella, i. 143. | 

Zvents, ſome of the moſt conſiderable, often produced by eaſual and 
ſlender cauſes, vi, 1. | 

Evil, thoughts on the origin of, vii. 357. The cauſe of all good, 

358. Review of a Free Enquiry into the Nature and Otigin of, 

. Vii. 220. How far may be ſaid to be our good, 241. The ſolly 

of lamenting evils which may never happen, ii. 375. 

Eumathes, his free cenſure of the errors of modern education, v. 

388. 393. His judicious conduct in the tuition of a young noble- 
man, vi. 310. His narrative of the low inſidious arts by which 
his good deſigns were obſtructed and defeated, 313. The mean 
adventures of his pupil related, 317. 

Eumenes, his character, iv. 404. | 

Enphelia, an account of her rural amuſements, iv. 273. 298, 

Euphenia, her character, iv. 80. X : 

Euphues, his character, iv. 160, 

Euripides, parody of a tranſlation from the Medea, i. 461. 

Expeditions and Voyages, in ſearch of new countries, abſtract account 
of, viii. 99. | 

Eutranius, his account of the indecent and inſulting conduct of Tri- 
pherus, v. 175, 176, 177. 

Excellence, the deſire of it laudable, iv. 42 1. Practical and ideal, 
widely different, v. 259. 

Exerciſe, its neceſſity to the health and vigour of the body, v. $6. 

£xiſtence, every ſtage and period of it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by 

me improvement, vi. 94. 
Expedation, the torment of it greateſt in the early ſeaſons of life, v. 
255 
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255. The practice of diſappointing the expeQations of others, 
inconſiſtent with true friendſtity, vi. 135. This inftance of wrong 
conduct exemplifiedin the caſe of Liberalis, 140, 141. Our ex 
pectations often viſionary and diſappointing, 323, 324. 

External Appearances, frequently deluſive, vi. 323. 

Extravagance, lame inſtances of it related, vi. 299. 


F. 


FAILINGS, the detection of them too generally recrived with 
diſguſt, iv. 156. | 

Falkland, Lord, tries the Sortes Virgihane, ik. 8. 

Falkland Iſlands, thoughts on the late tranſactions reſpecting them, 
(1771.) vii. 96. Suppoſed to have been firſt diſcovered by 
Capt. Davis 1592, 98. Viſited 1594, by Sir Richard Hawkins, 
and called Hawkin's Maiden Land, 99. Diſcovered by the 
Dutch 1598, and called Sebald's Ifands, 99. Obtained. the 
name of Falklaud Iflands 1698, from Capt. Strong, 99. Said 
by Strong to have no wood, and by Dampier to have no water, 
99. C the Malouines by the Spaniards, 100. A ſettlement 
recommended on Pepys Iſland by Anſon, 100. An expedition 
for the further diſcovery of, purpoſed in 1748, but oppoſed. 
and put off by the Spaniards, 102. Capt. Byron ſent to take 
poſſeſſion of them 1765, with his favourable account of the Ifland, 
and called the harbour Port Egmont, 104. Captain Machride 
ſent 1766, 105. His unfavourable account of the iſland, 105. 

A garriſon ſtationed at Port Egmont, 106. Meſſages and replies 
between the governor of Port Egmont and the Spaniſh Port So- 
lidad, 107. Port Egmont attacked by a fleet from Buenos Ayres, 
and taken, 110. A flect prepared by England, and negociations 
opened to ſettle the differences, 112. The Spaniards agree to 
reſtore Port Egmont, 116. Conſcquences to be expected had a 
war taken place, 123. . 

Fall of Fiers, account: of, viii. 245. | 

Falſe Alarm, (1770.) viii. 65, Former general cauſes of, removed, 
66. Through want of probciency in civil learning, 66, 

Falſchoad, its guilt widely extended, v. 159. Often imitates truth, 
160. The influence of it on the paſſions, 162. The artifices of 
it exploded, vi. 284. 

Fallaff, Sir John, Prince Henry's tender reſlexions on his death, 
v. 10. | 

Fame, the love of it when irregular and dangerous, iv. 315. When 
laudable, 315. The only recompgnce mortals: can beſtow. on 
virtue, 317. The ill economy ot it the effe& of itupudity, 359. 
The acquilition and loſs of it couſidered, v. 360. That of 
authors caſual, precarious, and ſhart-bved, vi. 37, 38. Of a 
ſhort duration when it is not properly founded, 87. The aſcent 
to it obſtructed by envy and competition, 148. That of authors 
very precurious, vii. 236. The vain deſirrs of the lovers of, xi. 
337. | 
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Famine, how different countries are affected by it, viii. 382. 
Farmer, Engliſh, the honour due to, ii. 389. 
Fate, the practice of ſeeking it in books, ix. 8, | 
Fear, the diſtreſſes of it obviated and alleviated by the contempla- 
tion of death, iv. 113. Superſtitious, cenſured and exploded, 
377. In what caſes it characteriſes a coward, v. 353. Not in- 
tended to overbear reaſon, but to aſſiſt it, 353. The pernicious 
effects of an irrational indulgence of it, 402. 
Fenton, Elijab, his life, x. 226. Born near Newcaſtle, in Stafford. 
ſhire, 226. Educated at Cambridge, 226. Refuſed to take the 
- | oaths, 227. Secretary to Charles Earl of Orrery, and tutor to 
his ſon, 228. Schoolmaſter at Sevenoaks in Kent, 228. Writes 
in praiſe of 2 Anne, and extols the Duke of Marlborough, 
228. Undertakes to inſtruct Secretary Craggs, 229. Aſſiſta 
Pope in tranſlating the Odyſſey, 229. Gains near 1000 J. by his 
tragedy of Mariamne, 229. Died at Lady Trumbull's in 1730, 
231. His character, 231. Account of his works, 232. Pope's 
Letter to Mr. Broome on the death of Fenton, 234. Aſſiſted 
| Pope in the tranſlation of the Odyſſey, xi. 50. Pope's Epitaph 
on him, with the Viſitor's criticiſms, 211. | 
Farocula, her ungoverned ns deſcribed and cenſured; v. 268, 
Ferratus, his favourite paſhon, vi. 218. | 
Fiction, the works formed upon the plan of it, wherein uſeful and 
defeQive, iv. 20. They too frequently corrupt the mind of 
. youth, 22. 26. 0 
Fire arms, the introduction and progreſs of, xii. 375. . 
Firebrace, Lady, verſes to her, at Bury aſſizes, i. 149. 
Flatterer, character of an infidious, vi. 134. 
Flattery, the fatal and miſchievous effects of, iv. 407. The prin- 
| del cauſes of it deſcribed, v. 212. It is often profuſely ad- 
dreſſed to the unworthieſt objects, 213. The peeuliar infamy 
of ſuch proſtitution, 2 13. Moſt ſucceſsful when accommodated 
to particular circumſtances, or characters, v. 221. vi. 193. 234. 
285. Openneſs to it the diſgrace of declining life, 133. The 
influence of it to quiet conviction and obtund remorſe, 192. 
Flavia, her agreeable character, v. 71. 
Flavilla, her levity and inconſtancy diſplayed, vi. 245. 
Fleet Priſon, hiſtory of ſeveral perſons confined there, ui. 162. 
Flutilla, iuſtructed upon the ſubject of maſquerades, iv. 64. 
Florentiut, his character, iv. 120. 
Florentulus, his education conducted upon an irregular and injurious 
plan. v. 241. 245. ; | v1 
Floſculus, the manner of his addreſſes to Tranquilla, v. 3 10. 
Fludda, account of the iſland of, viii. 380. 
Flying, attempts to diſcover the art of, iii. 313. 
Flying Fiſh, account of, xii. 105. N 
Follies, faſhionable, particularly deſcribed, v. 184. The modern 
round of favourite weekly diverſions regarded as the moſt import- 
ant end of human life, 186. | 
' Fontenelle, his Dialogues of the Dead tranſlated by Mr. Hughes, 
Xo 144. ” 
y | Fores, 
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Furia, her character, iv. 120. 


Fares (the town to which Macheth was travelling), account of, viii, 


235. 4 

F aal the neceſſity of, vii. 289. 

Fortilude of woman deſcribed, i. 79. 

Fortune, deaf as well as mad and blind, ii. 420. | 

Foſter, Mrs. Elizabeth, grand daughter of Milton, ſubſcriptions ſoli- 
cited for, viii. 6. ; 

Foterage, account of the cuſtom of, in the ifle of Col, vin. 378. 

Foundling-Hoſpital, care of the morals and religion of the children 
there, recommended, ii. 365. | | 

Fox, Mr. lampooned by Pope in his Satires, xi. 135. 

France, e ee of the army of, in the war with the Queen of 
Hungary, xii. 247. The power of that nation in America, 1756. 
ii. 291. The polity of that nation, 292. Their advance to power, 
296. Firſt turns its thoughts to traffick, 301. Sends a colony to 

Canada, 301. Perceives the advantage of commerce and a naval 
force, 306. Makes. encroachments on the back ſettlements of the 
Engliſh in America, 315. Cauſes of the ſuperiority of French 
officers to the Engliſh, 317. 

Fraud, thoſe perſons who are moſt addicted to it, generally the moſt 
ſuſpicious, iv. 408, _ 0 

Freeholder, account of that periodical publication, x. 99. 

Free Maſonry allowed in Pruſſia, xi. 229. 

French, juſt to the memory of learned men, by writing their lives, ix. 


303. 

French Priſoners of War, Introduction to the Proceedings of the 
Committee appointed to manage the Contributions begun at Lon- 
don, Dec. 18, 1758, for clothing them, ii. 368. Examination 
of the arguments uſed againſt this charity, 369. 

Friend, the difficulty of finding a faithful and able one, iv. 184. The 
eſſential ingredients of that amiable character, 406. Thoughts on 
the loſs of a, vii. 164, Poem to a, 1. 145. | $% 

Friendſhip, the progreſs of the abatement of, xi. 95. The firmeſt too 
often diſſolved by openneſs and ſincerity, iv. 261, The qualities 
requilite to form and eſtabliſh it, 406. vi. 121. Envy and flat- 
tery moſt injurious to its intereſts, iv. 406. Eſteem and love 
eſſential to its compoſition, 408. Virtue its molt laſting ſupport, 
408, The moſt common obſtructions to it, 410, 411. The mea- 
ſures neceſſary to maintain and continue it, v. 180. The partiali- 
ties with which it is often attended, 182. CharaQerized, vii. 88. 
Accidents to which it is liable, 88. Abſence, intereſt, ambition, 
diſputes begun in jeſt, &c. 89. | 

Frolick, Mr. his character, as exhibiting a ſtriking ſpecimen of va- 
nity, iv. 390. | 

Frugality, the excellence of it, iv. 365. Sophron's letter in recom- 
mendation of it, 364. Cautions and rules for direQing the prac- 
tice of it, 367. | 

Fruition, the limits of it fixed by immoveable boundaries, vi. 221. 

Fugitive Pieces, their origin and importance, ii. 184, 

Fungoſa, his addreſſes to Tranquilla deſcribed, v. 3 10. 
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Futur State, Sir T. Brown's account of the belief of the antients, 
xii. 283. 3 

Futurity, the proſpects of it fitted to influence and regulate our pre- 
ſent conduct, iv. 9. Anxiety about it cenſured, 190. 376. 381. 
The folly of building our hopes upon it, vi. 366. 


G. 


E ABRTE L, his dreſs defcribed, ix. 58. | 
Gaming, Cleora's letter concerning it, iv. 96. 100. Its perni- 
cious effects, 101. Deſtructive of the peace, harmony, and plea- 
ſures of domeſtick life, 102. 

Garret, the advantages of it for contemplation and improvement, 
v. 293. BSubſervient to gaiety and ſprightlineſs, 297. The 
hiſtory and antiquities of ſeveral inhabitants of a, vi. 125, 126. 

Garth, Sir Samuel, his life. x. 54. Deſcended from a family in 
Yorkſhire, 54. Student at Cambridge, 54. Admitted Fellow of 
the College of Phyſicians, London, July 26, 1692. 54. Writes the 
Diſpenſary, a Poem, 56. Spoke the Harveian Oration, 1697, 57. 
Cenſor of the College, 57. Member of the Kit Cat Club, 57. 
Knighted, and made Phyſician in Ordinary to the King, and Phy- 
ſician General to the Army, 58. Died Jan. 18, 1717-18, and 
buried at Harrow on the Hill, 58. His character, and that of his 
works, 59. 

Gay, John, his life, x. 236. Born in Devonſhire, in 1688, 236. 
Educated under Mr. Locke, 236. Apprentice to a Silk Mercer 
in London, 236. Secretary to the Dutcheſs of Monmouth, 237. 
Inſcribes his firſt publication to Pope, 237. Secretary to the Earl 
of Clarendon, 238, Dedicates his Shepherd's Week to Boling- 
broke, 238. Pope and Arbuthnot ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted him in 
writing Three Hours after Marriage, 239. Gained 10001, 

ubliſning his Poems, 240. Became poſſeſſed of the value of 20,0001. 
in the South-Sea Stock, which he fot, 240. Appointed Gentle- 
man Uſher to the Princeſs Louiſa, which he refuſes, and 1s after- 
wards neglected by the Court, 242. Pope's account of the origin 
and ſucceſs of the Beggar's Opera, 242. His Polly prohibited by the 
Lord Chamberlain, 245. Patronized by the Duke and Dutcheſs of 
Queenſberry, 245. Died Dec. 4, 1732, and buried in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, 245. His character, 246. Account of his works, 247- 

Gelaleddin, of Baſſora, the ſtory of, vii. 300. 

Gelgſimus, his character, vi. 228. 

Gelidus, his character, iv. 158. | ; | 

Genero/a, her complaint of want of attention to enquiries made by 

women, v. 356. 

Genius, true, what, ix. 2. The expediency and importance of con- 
ſulting it, in chuſing our ſtation in life, iv. 129, 130. v. 287. 

Gentle, Mie, her hiſtory, vii. 397. 

Gentle, Phil. his ſtory, vii. 337. | FI 

Gentleman's Magazine, acknowledgment to the author of the, vill. 4 
hiſtory of that publication, xij. 215. 

| | George, 
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George, Fort, account of, viii. 236. 

Germany, Enperor of, account of the confufions ogcafioned by his 
death, 1740, xit. 232. The Elector of Bavaria inveſted with the 

Imperial dignity, 244. State of the war between the King of 
Pruſſia and the Queen of Hungary, in defence of the election, 


PT | 
Oise, Deborg (wife of a city wit), her complaint, vii. 186. 
Glaſgow, account of, viii. 410. Account of the Univerlity, 410. 
Glenelg, account of, vii. 264. Bad accommodations there, 265. 
Glenſbealt, account of the valley of, vii. 256. | 
Gluttony, the indulgence of this vice freely cenſured, vi. 381, 382. 
God, frequent reflections on his wiſdom and goodneſs, the chief ſe- 

curity againſt the anguiſh of impatience, iv. 212. His placabi- 
lity, an eſſential principle of all religion, v. 246. 

Gadline/s, defined, vii. 359. 

Gold, the general ill effects of, i. 16. Not fo valuable as iron for the 
uſe of man, vii. 146. Neceſſaries of life plentiful as iron, ſuper- 
fluities ſcarce as gold, 146, 

Gold/mith, Oliver, character of, as a writer, x. 49. | 

Good Company, miſchiefs of, vii. 210. Different definitions of, 210. 

Good Hope, Cape of, firit diſcovered by the Portuguele, 1487, ii. 230. 

Good Nature and affability, the extenſive influence of theſe amiable 

qualities, vi. 2. 

Good-natured Man, Prologue to, 1. 132. 

Goodneſs, the effect of evil, vii. 358. Female, too eaſily vanquiſhed, 


iv. 4 

Good 89% charaQerized, xi. 163. 

Good fort of Woman, characterized, vii. 400. 

Government, on the imperfections and abuſes of, viii. 58. The diffi- 
culty of preventing oppreſſions, iii. 321. 

Granville, Grenville or Grenville, George, his life, x. 250. Born, 
about 1667, 250. Educated at Cambridge, 250. True to the 
King and Church, 251. Letter to his father, requeſting leave to 
enter into the ſervice of James II. 252. Lived retired during the 
reign of William III. 254. Member of Parliament in the reign of 

Queen Anne, 255. Secretary at War, 1710, 256. Created Lord 
Landſdown, 1712, 256. Compt:oller of the Houſehold and Privy 
Counſellor, 1712, 256. Treaſurer of the Houſehold, 1713, 256. 
At the acceſſion of Geo. I. loſt his places, and ſoon after ſent to 
the Tower, but releaſed, 256. Writes in defence of Gen. Monk 
and Sir R. Greenville, 257. Publiſhed a ſplendid edition of his 
works, 1732, 257. Died Jan. 30, 1735, 257. His character, 
258. His works characterized, 259. ö 

Gratitude, the effects of reſentment more certain than, x. 336. 

Gray, Thomas, his life, xi. 364. Son of a Scrivener of London, 
born 1716, 364. Educated at Eton, and entered at Peterhouſe, 
Cambridge, 364. Travels through France into Italy, with Mr. 
Horace Walpole, 364. They quarrel at Florence, and fimith 
their travels ſeparately, 365. Retires to Cambridge, where he 
becomes Batchelor of Civil Law, 365. Loſes his friend Mr. 
Weft, 365. Applies — to poetry, 1742, 366. Intended 
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to excel in Latin poetry, 366. Removes to Pembroke Hall, 366. 

. Several of his pieces publiſhed with Bentley's Deſigns, 1753, 367. 
Refuſes the place of Poet Laureat, 368. Aſks * the place of 
Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory, but is refuſed, 368. Takes a jour- 

ney into Scotland, 1765, 368. Is appointed Profeſſor of Hiſtory, 

369. Viſits Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, 1769, 369. Died 
1771, 369. His character by the Rev. Mr. Temple, 369. Ad. 
ditions by Mr. Maſon, 370. His account of Lord Shafteſbury, 

70. His works characterized, 371. 

Great Britain, obſervations on the affairs of, 1756, ii. 281. Intro- 
duction to the political ſtate of, 1756, 294. The preſent ſyſtem 

tool its riſe in the reign of Elizabeth, 294. State of, at the death 
of Elizabeth, 297. Ihe critical time of the Union, 298. State 
of, under James I. 299. State of, under Charles I. 300. State 
of, under Cromwell, 303. State of, under Charles II. 305. State 
of, under James II. 309. State of, under William and » 309. 

State of, under Anne, 311. 

Greatneſs, diſquiſition upon, in. 372. ; 

Greek, began to be ſtudied in England about 1530, xii. 309. 

Gregory, Mr. convicted. with Savage of the murder of James Sin- 

Clair, x. 306. 

Greenville, George. Sce Granville. 

Greogach, or the Old Man with the Long Beard, account of, vii. 

2. 

Grey, Dr. obſervations on his notes on Skakeſpeare, ii. 125. 

Grief, immoderate, aſſwaged by the contemplation of our latter end, 
iv. 113. On the tranſient impreſſions of, 35 1. Of ſhort duration 
in the decline of life, iii. 308. Time the beſt remedy for, 398. 

Oriſſibol, in Col, account of, viii. 361. 

Guardian, account of that periodical publication, x. 94. 

Guardian (Cowley's comedy of), frlt publiſhed without the conſent 
of the author, ix. 4. Altered to Cutter of Colman-ſtreet, 14. 
Character of that Comedy, 15. 

Guardians, their duty in preventing the improper marriage of their 
wards, xi. 69. _. , 

Guloſulus, his criminal indulgence to exceſſive feeding expoſed, vi. 
382. 
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H4# TITS, their uncommon influences and effects, v. 42. 
Hacho, King of Lapland, his hiltory, vii. 382. | 
Hale, Sir Matthew, his prudent concern for ſecuring the reputation 

of virtue, iv. 92. The mutilation which his Pleas of the Crown 
_ _- ſuffered, vii. 260. 

Halifax, Charles Montague, Earl of, his life, x. 43. Born at 
Horton in Northamptonſhire, Apr. 16, 1661, 43. King's 
Scholar at Weſtminſter, 43. Solicited to be removed to Cam- 
bridge, on account of his friendſhip with Mr. Stepney, 43. 
Joined Prior in the City Mouſe and Country Mouſe, 44. Signed 
the invitation to the Prince of Orange, and ſat in the Convention, 

| | 44» 


. Married the Counteſs Dowager of Mancheſter, 44. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 1694, 45. Completed a re-coinage, 
45. Projected the general Fund, and raiſed the credit of the 
Exchequer, 45. Impeached by the Commons, but the artieles 
were diſmiſſed by the Lords, 45. Diſmiſſed from the Council 
by Quo Anne, 46. Again attacked by the Commons, and 
rotected by the Lords, 46. Negociated the Union with Scot- 
bo 46. Appointed one of the Regents at the death of the 
Queen, 46. Created Earl of Halifax, by Geo. I. 46. Flattered 
by all the poets of the time, except Swift and Pope, 47. Fed 
with Dedications, and no Dedicator went unrewarded, 47. Ra- 
ther a pretender to taſte than really poſſeſſed of it, xi. 92. Story 
of Pope's reading his tranſlation of the Iliad to him, 92. 

Hamet, the Indian, the moderation and modeſty of his deſires, iv. 
250, | | 

om the „ his ingratitude, vi. 292. 

Hammond, Dr. Henry,, his diſpute with Cheynel in defence of the 
Practical Catechiſm, xii. 203. 

Hammond, Dr. James, his life, x. 274. Born about 17 10, and educated 
at Weſtminſter, 275. Equerry to the Prince of Wales, 275. A 
companion of Cobham, Lyttelton, and Cheſterfield, 275, Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Truro, 275. Died in June, 1741, 276. 
The Preface to his Elegies, written by the Earl of Chelterfield, 276. 

Hamlet, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's tragedy of, ii. 167. 

Hanmer, Sir Thomas, obſervations on his edition of ren 


* 
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Works, ii. 20. Epitaphium, iii. 81. Epitaph paraphraſed by 
Dr. Johnſon, i. 143. N 


145. 

Hanway, Fonas, Review 4 his Eight Days Journey from Portſ- 
mouth to Kingſton upon Thames, with an Eſſay on Tea, ii. 333. 
Reply to a Paper of his in the Gazetteer of May 26, 1757, 263. 

Happeneſes not promoted by fortune, rank, or capacity, iii. 244. 

ur indulging chimerical wiſhes of it, often productive of great 
diſappointment, iv. 27. When dependant upon external circum- 
ſtances, precarious and deluſive, 33. Chimerical proviſion for it 
exploded, 35, 36. Of mankind dependant not upon opinion, 
but on practice, 174. The inſufficiency of ſenſual pleaſures to 
rocure it, 345. The folly of repining at it in others, 401. 
he anxieties by which it is often diſturbed in females, v. 341. 
The fruition of it dependant on our own ſenſations, vi. 60. The 
higheſt we can enjoy in this life derived from ſelf-approbation, 
and the applauſes of conſcience, 61. 'The methods by which it 
may be often deſtroyed, 209. Diſtant and laſting, / Me. only 
by the forbearance of preſent gratifications, 223, Human 
ſchemes of promoting it viſionary and deluſive, 359. 386. The 
eneral arſvit of it at a diſtance, ii. 184. To be acquired only 
— 2 185. The folly of a tradeſman's ſeeking it in rural 
retirement, 228. The folly of beholding it at a diſtance, 241. 
How advanced by compariſon with miſery, 246. Not to be 
found in idleneſs, 249. + Generally found in labours of great 
and laudable undertakings, 250. The happieſt man who is in 
want of the fewelt * 59. The falſe purſuit of, _— 
x 13 262. 
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262. The uncertainty of, 265. No man to be concluded 

happy before he dies, 265. Enquiry into the value and import. 
ance of, viii. 37. Not well enjoyed without a knowledge of the 
miſeries of life, in. 307. Enquiry into, 333. Not to be fourd 
in the company cf young men of ſpirit and gaiety, 350. Not 
in paſtoral life, 354. Not in the greateſt proſperity, 356. Not 
in a ſtate of ſolitude, 358. Not in living according to nature, 
261. Not in high ftations, 365. Not in private life, 366. 
Not often found between parents and children, 369. Not in the 
ſingle life, 373. 

Harcourt, Hon. Simeon, Pope's Epitaph on him, with the viſitor's 
eriticiſms on it, xil. 204. 

Hard Words, on the uſe of, vii. 279. 

Hertley, Lord, character as a miniſter, xi. It. 

Harleian Library, account of it, ii. 171. Plan of the Catalogue, 
171. General uſe of catalogues, 173. The care and expence 

with which this collection was made, 175. General idea of the 
contents, 175. 

Hurlrian Miſcellnny, introduQion to that work, ii. 284. 

Harmony, the end of poetical męaſures, v. 117. ; 

Harmony and friendſbip, by what methods maintained and ſeenred, 
Vi. 122. 

Hawkeſworth, Dr. Inſcription written by him, and put up at Rug- 
by, to the memory of Joſeph Cave and his two Sons, xii. 217. 
Hawkins, Capt. John, his unfortunate expedition to Mexico, xii, 

65. 

nab bv Maiden Land. See Fallland Iſlands. 

Health, the neceſſity of it to the duties and pleaſures of life, iv. 308. 
The folly and wickedneſs of ſquandering it, go8. The anxious 
care of it in the valetudinarian, vain and ridiculous, 308. The 
diſadvantages attending the loſs of it, 308. The power of it in 

exalting the happineſs of life, 309. Neglected by the votaries 
of buſineſs, and the followers. of pleaſure, 311. By what me- 
thods to be preſerved, v. 258. 

Hearne, Mr. Thomas, the antiquary, his juſt reflection on the fra- 
gility of human liſe, v. 4. 5 

Hearlleſs, Peggy, a young Lady juſt married, her complaint of liv- 
ing in a fecond floor, when ſhe came to London, becauſe Mr, 

vick found object ions to all other lodgings, vii. 346. | 

Hebrites, Johnſon's Journey to, viii. 209, Set off from Edinburgh, 
Aug. 18, 1773, 209. Account of Inch Keith, 209. Account of 
St. Andrews, 211. Account of Aberbrothick, 216. Account 
of Montroſe, 219. Account of Aberdeen, 221. Account of 
Slane's Caſtile, and the Buller of Buchan, 227. Account of 
Banff, 230. Account of Elgin, 233. Account of Fores, Calder, 
and Fort George, 235. Acconnt of Inverneſs, 237. Account 
of Lough Neſs, 240. Account of the Fall of Fiers, 245. Ac- 
count of Fort Auguſtus, 247. Account of Anoch, 248. Ac- 
count of Glenſheals, 256. Account of the Highlands, 258, 
Account of Glenelg, 264. Account of Sky and Armidel, 266. 
Account of Coriatachan, in Sky, 291, Account of the Iſland of 

Raaſay, 
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Raaſay, 278. Account of Dunvegan, 289. Account of Uliniſh, 
295. Account of Talifker, in Sky, 300. Account of Oſtig, in 
Sky, 303. Account of the Iſland of Col, 359. Account of 
Griſſipol, in Col, 361. Account of the Iſland of Rum, 367. 
Account of the Ifland of Barra, 368. Account of the Iſſe of 
Mull, 380. Account of the Iſle of Ulva, 386. Account of Inch 
Kenneth, 388, Account of Icolmkill, 398. Account of Iona, 
396. Account of Lochbuy, 402. Account of Inverary, 40g. 
Account of Glaſgow, 410. 

Heedful, Sophia, her hiſtory, vii. 390. 

Henry 2 Story of the publication of his life, by Lord Lyttleton, 
xi. 385, | 

Henry IV. obſervations on Shakeſpeare's plays of, ii. 150. 

Henry V. obſervations on Shakeſpeare's _— of, 11. 152. 

Henry YT. obſervations on Shakeſpeare's plays of, ii. 153. 

Henry VIII. obſervations on Shakeſpeare's play of, ii. 157. 

Henry, King of France, obſervations on the epitaph on his heart, 
i. 276. | 

Hercules, his death cannot well be painted, vii. 180. 

Hermeticus, his ſecret for detecting incontinence, vi. 344. 


Hermit, hiſtory of an, iii. 358. His directions for the choice of life, 


359- 
Hertford, Counteſs of, obtains Savage's pardon for the murder of 
Sinclair, x. 312. R 
Hefiod, his diſtribution of mankind into three claſſes, iv. 441. 
Heſitatian, the effect of indolence and divided attention, v. 403. 
Hiclman, Mi, Verſes to her, playing on the Spinnet, i. 156. 
Highlands of Scotland, account of, viii. 258. Mountainous coun- 
tries commonly contain the oldeſt inhabitants, 258. A robber 
ſheltered from jultice, any man of the ſame clan might be taken 
in his place, 260. Uſed to have the execution of the laws 
amongſt themſelves, 262. Their lairds ſupported their claims in 
the field, to make treaties, and form alliances, 263. Origin of 
claus, 264. Great improvement in their manners, 277, 
Highlanders, civility a part of their national character, viii. 240. 
One of their huts elcribed, 243- Chiefly acquire the Engliſh 
language from the army or navy, 249. The moſt ſavage clans 
live next the lowlands, 249. Raiſing of rents one of the means 
of driving them to emigration, 249. Definition of whom are in- 
tended by that name, 267. Uncertainty of the information re- 
ceived from them, 268. The plaid rarely worn in the iſlands, 
269. Unwilliagneſs of the Highlanders to lay aſide the plaid, 
270. The law which deprived them of arms conſidered, 320. 


State of Jultice there conſidered, 322. Cauſes of their * 

tions conſidered. 326. Their habitations deſcribed, 333. Their 

food, 335. Their bagpipes and pipers, 337. Their ſchools, 

338. Their religion, 339. Their ſuperſtition much abated, 

34?. Account of their bards, 343. Their attention to . wor? 
ies, 349. Their ney yd n pieces of beef, 
o. Their Arms, 35 1. eir fun 2. 

35 » 35 rr, 35 Hill, 
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Hill, Aaron, a friend to Savage, x. 300. Corrects Savage's tra- 
gedy of Sir T. Overbury, and writes the Prologue and Epilogue, 

oo. Encourages a volume of Savage's Miſcellany of Poems, 
by publiſhing his ſtory in the Plain Dealer, and by which ſeventy 
guineas was left for him in a few days, 301. 

Hints, the folly of giving orders to ſervants by hints, vii. 182. 

Hippocrates, Sir R. Blackmore's cenſure of his Aphonifms, x. 218, 

Hirſutus, his character, vi. 217. 

Hiſtory, the writers of it often chargeable with the depravation of 
mankind, v. 52. The difficulty of writing a good one, 329. 
England remarkably barren of hiſtorical genius, 329. Not to be 
written in the ſtyle of poetry, vii. 318. Preſſes on the mind 
with the weight of truth, 339. Not ſo uſeful to make a man 
wiſe as biography, 339. Many of the relations of hiſtorians 
would not be credited unleſs well authenticated, 350. 

Hogarth, M. Epitaph for him, i, 164. | 

Homer, the Iliad tranſlated by Broome, Ozell, and Oldeſworth, 
xi. 50. A play formed from the Iliad, by Pope, when at 
ſchool, xi. 56. A tranſlation of the Iliad propoſed to be 
Publiſhed by ſubſcription, by Pope, 76. Hiſtory of the notes, 
81, His life written by Parnell, 81. 654 copies ſubſcribed for, 
and the money received by Pope, 5320 J. 4s. 83. Hiſtory of 
Pope's tranſlation of the Tliad, 83. ExtraQs from the firſt tranſ- 
lation, 84. Propoſals publiſhed by Pope for a tranſlation of the 
Odyſley, 104. Pope's tranſlation in the Britiſh Muſeum, 105. 
The tranſlation completed in 1725, 106. 819 copies ſub- 
ſcribed for, 106. The tranſlation criticiſed by Spence, 106. 
Pope's tranſlation of the Iliad conſidered, 183. Obſervations 
on the notes, 186. Pope's tranſlation of the Odyſſey con- 
fidered, 186. Remarks on the propriety of his verſification, v. 
130, 131. 144. 147. Why reckoned inferior to Virgil, by 
Scaliger, 140. | | 

Honours, tranfitory, Cicero's reflections upon them, 300. | 

Hope, deſcribed by Cowley, ix. 37. The ſtrong influence of it 
upon our reſolutions and actions, iv. 9. Of remote advantages 
ſhould be indulged with caution, as it often vitiates the human 
underſtanding, II, 12. Frequently attended with diſcontent 
and impatience, 27. Fallacious and afflictive, neceſſary in ſome 
degree in every condition of life, 423. 427. The rational ad- 
vantages of it acquired by wiſdom and fortitude, 428. The 
viſionary and delutive amuſements of it ſubſide in age and want, 
479. It ought to be cheriſhed when it operates as an excitement 
of induſtry, v. 292. It predominates amidſt frequent diſap- 
pointments, vii. 323. In what reſpect the chief happineſs of 
man, 367. Its fruſtration leſs dreadful than its extinction, vii. 
234. | 

Hcrace, remarks on ſeveral paſſages of, iii. 172, Lib. iv. Ode vii. 
tranſlated, 1. 157. 

Horſes, account of thoſe in the iſlands of Sky, viii. 309. In the 
iland of Barra not more than 26 inches in height, 368. 
| | Horſes 
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Horſe- Racing, the folly of, iii. 162. 

Hoſpitals for the Sick, the uſe and advantages of, vii. 15. Their 
being made permanent recommended, 15. Danger from the 
competitions between different hoſpitals, 16. 

Howard, Sir Robert, joins Dryden in writing the Indian Queen, 

ix. 312. Has a controverſy with Dryden on dramatick rhyme, 

19. 321. 

PET a4 Part I. publiſhed 1663. Part II. 1664. Part ITI. pub- 
liſhed 1678, ii. 180. The idea taken from Don Quixotte, 184. 
The characters compared, 184. Being written on a temporary 
ſubject, is now nearly forgotten, vii. 237. 

Hughes, Jobn, his life, x. 142. Born at Marlborough, in Wilt- 
(hire, 142. Educated in a diſſenter's academy, 142. Became 
{cilled in poetry and muſick, 142. Held a place in the office of 
Ordnance, 142. Tranſlated Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Dead, 
and added two new ones, which he dedicates to Lord Wharton, 
who promiſed to provide for him in Ireland, 144. Aſſiſted in 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, 144. Made Secretary to 


the Commiſſioners of Peace, 1717, 146. Died in 1719-20, 147. 


Account of his works, 147. His character according to Swift 
and Pope, 147. 

Hum, ſtory of Burnet and Sprat reſpecting the practice of humming, 
when ſermons were approved of, x. 41. 

Human Wiſhes, the Vanity of, in imitation of the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal, 1. 15. 

Humour, good, the peculiar value of this quality, v. 7, 8. 

Humouriſi, conſiderations on that character, iii. 281. 

Hungary, Yueen of, oppoſes the King of Pruſſia's claim on Sileſia, 
x11. 235. Surrenders half of Silefia to the King of Pruſſia, 237. 
Oppoſed on every fide, prepares for reſiſtancc, 245. $500,000 /. 
voted to her by the Engliſh Parliament, 246. Makes peace with 
the King of Pruſſia, and ſurrenders the remaining of Sileſia 
to him, 250. Proceedings againſt the army of France, 252. 

Hunt, Arabella, account of her, x. 200. 

Huntingdon, ſermon at, in commemoration of the conviction of the 
witches of Warbois, iii. 8 

Hymenæus, his account of the diſagreeable qualities of ſome ladies, 
v. 265. 271. 278. 284. His marriage with Tranquilla, and the 
happineſs connected with it, vi. 159. | 

Hyperboles, examples of, enormous and diſguſting, ix. 29. 

Hyperdulus, account of his treatment by his relations, vi. 51. 

Hypertatus, his reflections upon the conveniences and advantages of 
a garret, v. 292. 299. 

Hypocriſy, not always to be charged upon ſuch as are zealous for 
virtues which they negle& to practiſe, iv. 90. Wherein it differs 
from affectation, 134. 
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AMAITCA characterized, ii. 303. | 

ames 1. King, a remarkable converſation between him and the 
Biſhops of Durham and Wincheſter, ix. 230. Wrote in defence 
of Witchcraft, iii. 8g. Characterized, ii. 298. 

Tanihe, her character, iv. 121. 

Java, land of, account of, and of the inhabitants, xii. 143. 

{colmkill, account of, viii. 395. 

Jdleneſs, its fatal effects, v. 89. Its competition with pride, vii. 
121. Character of the true votarics of, 121. Under the ap- 
pearance of buſineſs, ridiculed, 191. 

Jaler, definition of an, vii. 1. The peculiar charaReriftick of man, 
2. Has no rivals or enemies, 3. His privilege to form ſchemes, 3. 
Always inquiſitive, and ſeldom retentive, 3. Naturally cenſorious, 
4. May ſometimes be ſtimulated to vigour and activity, 4. In. 
vites correſpondents, 4. Laments his not having received any 
eſſays, 6. A genuine one deſcribed, 34. Enemies to the Idler, 
36. Journal of a genuine one, 129. His farewell, 408. 

Is various employment of, vii. 64. Crue] Idlers repro- 
bated, 65. 

Jenynt, Soame, review of his Free Enquiry into the Nature and Ori- 
gin of Evil, viii. 23. 

Ignorance of ourſelves, the ſource of moſt errors in human conduct, 
iv. 158. And admiration, their mutual and reciprocal operation, 
V. 25. 9 

Images, how the ſame images ſtrike the mind in a ſimilar manner, 
as Spring, Night, Grove, &c. ui. 239. 

Imagination, the danger of indulging the excurſions and amuſements 

bol it, iii. 419. On the diſorders of, v. 121. 

Imitation of others, when attended with ſervility, highly cenſurable, 
vi. 145. 

Imlac, = hiſtory of, ii. 319. Son of a merchant at Goiama, 320. 
Receives 10,000 pieces of gold of his father, for the purpole of 
trading, 322. Reſolves on travelling inſtead of trading, 323. 
Arrives at Surat, and 1s plundered by his ſervants and dependants, 
324. Arrives at Agra, the capital of Indoſtan, 325. Proceeds 

through Perſia and Arabia, 326. Becomes a poet, 328. Reſides 
three years in Paleſtine, 331. Becomes impatient to retura to . 
his native country, 335. His diſappointment of finding happineſs, 
on his return, his father being dead, and divided his eſtate amon 
his brothers, they left the country, and he found hardly a per ſon 
who knew him, 336. His retreat to the happy valley, 337- 
Leaves the happy valley with Raſſelas and Nekayab, 343. 

Impatience of fludy, the mental diſeaſe of the preſent generation, vi. 

82. 


Imperia, her ambition and pride, v. 283. | 
Inch Keith, iſland of, account of, vin. 209. Ju 
nc 


ce 
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Juch Kenneth, account of, viii. 488. Account of a remarkable cave 
there, 392. | | 

[nconſiſtency, diſtinguiſhed from diverſity, iii. 321. 

Incontinence, the effect of the magnet in the detection of, v. 341. 
A ſcheme for the detection of it propoſed, 344. 

Independants and Preſbyterians, account of the diſputes between them 
at Oxford, on the authority of miniſters, xii. 200. 

Indian, ſpeech of an Indian on the European encroachments, vii. 325. 

Indians of America, conliderations on their granting their lands to 
foreign nations, ii. 282. The Engliſh and French both to be con- 
ſidered as robbers quarrelling for the ſpoil, 284. 

Indians on the coaft of Brazil, their method of taking oftriches, xii. 
108. Account of them, 109. | 

Indolence, the difficulty of being reformed from it, vi. 93. 

Induſtry, neceſſary, as well as genius, to acquire an eminence in li- 
terary productions, iv. 165. 167. | 

Ingratitude, the peculiar baſeneſs and infamy of it, vi. 51. The ef- 
feet of great depravity of mind, 51. 

Injuries, the forgiveneſs of them neceſſary to happineſs, vi. 260. 
When eaſieſt to be practiſed, 261. The motives to encourage it, 
261. | 

Innocence, the t prerogative of this excellent quality, iv. 434- 

Iulereſt, the — of it upon the reſolutions and actions of life, 
vi. 250. A deſtroyer of friend(liip vii. 90. 

Inverary, account of, viii. 409. 

Invesneſs, account of, viii. 237. Account of the caſtle of Macbeth, 
. 

Jocularity, muſt be caught at a particular point, iii. 4. 

John, King, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's ** ii. 149. 

Johnſon, Jo Tour to the weſtern iſlands. See Hebrides. x 

Johnſon, Dr. is preſented with the freedom of Aberdeen, viii. 226. 
Conceived the firſt thoughts of the Journey to the Hebrides whilit 
reſting by the fide of a river in the Highlands, 255. His opinion 
of the authenticity of the poems of Offian, 356. Select letters 
of, from Mrs. Piozzi's collection, xii. 331. Select prayers and 

meditations, 441. Prayers and devotional exerciſes, 449. 

Tohn/on, Mr. (of the Lay Monaſtery), his character, x. 210. 

Johnſon, Mrs. See Stella. 

{ona, account of, viii. 396. 

Johnſon, Ben, made his own plots, ix. 330. Characterized as a 
writer of plays, 344. 

Fortin, Mr. aſſiſts Pope in the notes to the Iliad, xi. 81. 

Journal, of a ſenior fellow of a college, vii. 129. Of a ſcholar, 267. 

Fourney into Devonſhire, exaggeratingly related, vn. 198. 

lreland, may date its riches and profperity from the patronage of 
Dean Swift, xi. 37. 


Trene, a tragedy, i. 35. 


Iron, every where to be found, vii. 146. More valuable for the 
uſe of man than gold, 146. Neceſſaries of life plentiful as iron, 


ſuperſluities ſcarce as gold, 146. Julian, 


Julian Port, account of the inhabitants, xii. 113. 

Julius Cæſar, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's tragedy of, ii. 158. 
unius, his writings characterized, ii. 40. | 
unius (the Grammarian), account of his writings, ii. 39. 

Juſlice, the meaſure of it preſcribed to us, clear and comprehenſive, 
v. 60. A ſtrict regard to it ought to regulate the diſtributions of 
mercy, 61. The exerciſe of it ſhould be ſoftened by prudence and 
lenity, 271. Firſt impelled by injuſtice, vii. 358. State of the 

. adminiſtration of, in the Hebrides, viii. 322. 

Juvenal, Satire III. imitated, in London, a poem, i. 3. Satire X. 
imitated, in the Vanity of Human Wiſhes, i. 15. 


. 


K ATL, account of that plant, viii. 238. 
LKelo, account of the manufacture of, in Sky, viii. 308. 
King, Milliam, his life, x. 31. Born in London, 1663, and allied 
to Clarcndon, 31. Scholar at Weſtminſter, and elected to Chriſt- 
Church, 31. Was ſaid to have read over and made his remarks 
on more than 22,000 books and MSS. before he was of eight 
years ſtanding, 31. Took his Maſter's degree as Grand Com- 
. Pounder, 31. Admitted Advocate at Doctors Commons, 32. 
Wrote a confutation of Varillas's Account of Wickliffe, 32. 
Tranſlates ſeveral books from the French, 32. Anſwers Moleſ- 
worth's Account of Denmark, 32, Mingled in the controverſy 
between Boyle and Bentley, 32. In 1699, writes A Journey to 
London, 32. Satirizes Sir Hans Sloan in the Tranſactioneer, 32. 
Signalizes himſelf in defence of the Earl of Angleſca againſt his 
Lady, 33. Made Judge of the Admiralty, and Keeper of the 
Records in Birmingham's 'Tower, 33. Finds an idle and thought- 
leſs friend in Upton, 33. Returns to Eondon in 1708, 3 3. Ac- 
count of his works, 33. Made Gazetteer, which he ſopn re- 
ſigned, 34. Died on Chriſtmas-day, 1712, 35. 
Kings, advantages from their being acquainted with the lower lines 
of life, x11. 226. 8 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, Pope's Epitaph on him, with the Viſitor's criti- 
eiſms, xi. 209. | 
Knolles, Sir Francis, the peculiar excellence of his Hiſtory of the 
'Turks, v. 331. | N 
Knowledge, its greateſt importance, when uſeful to virtue and happi- 
neſs, v. 72. The deſire of acquiring it ſhould be ſubſervient to 
ſome nobler principle, 202. The deſire of it, in many, of feeble 
and tranſient influence, vi. 223. 'The failures to which men de- 
voted to the ſtudy of it are peculiarly expoſed, 233. 'The difficulty 
in obtaining it, vii. 364. The folly of ſcarching for it in foreign 
languages, and neglecting our own, 365. 
Knowledge of ourſelves, its great uſe and importance, iv. 158. The 
. indiſcretions and diſadvantages which ariſe from the neglect of it, 
158, 159. py to preſerye us from crimes as well as follics, 
181. Promoted by ſcenes of adverlity, 186. g 
Knowledge, Tree of, metaphyſically deſcribed, ix. 24. 
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LU and reſt the parents of health and vigour, iv. 215. 

The neceſſity of it conſidered, viii. 40. | 

Ladies, many of their indiſcretions and errors ariſe from unacquain- 
ance with themſelves, iv. 161. Some of their appropriate virtues 


related, v. 165. Several of their degrading qualities deſcribed 


in the characters of Ferocula, Miſothea, and Sophronia, 268. 
The folly of rendering themſelves cheap, v. 171. | 

Lady, unfortunate, on whom Pope wrote verſes, ſtory of, xi. 69. 

Lairds, in Sky, deſcribed, vii. 314. 

Landſdowwn, Lord. See Granville, George. «uk 

Language, a plan for a ſociety for the reformation, formed by the 
Earl of Roſcommon aſſiſted by Dryden, ix. 214. The plan re- 
vived by Dr. Swiſt, 215. The probable conſequences of ſuch a 
ſociety, 216. Remarks on the purity and propriety of it, vi. 165. 
The progreſs of, vii. 253. The impoſſibility of reducing it to a 
fixed ſtandard, ii. 52. Refinement in, obtained only from books, 
viii. 353. 

Laſt, = et dread of the laſt, vii. 408. Reflections on the uſe 
to be made of the laſt of any human action, 409. 

Latrona, her character, vi. 247. | 

Laud, Abp., account of a diſpute between him and Cheynel, xii. 
193. : RK | 

Lon Wilkam, Letter from, to Mr. Douglas, written by Johnſon, 
viii. 9. 

F Th. N. D. ad, cum filium peregre agentem deſiderio 
nimis triſti perſequeretur, i. 180. 

Lay Monaftery, account of a periodical paper of that name, pub- 

. - liſhed as a ſequel to the Spectators, x. 209. 

Lazineſs, commonly aſſociated with timidity, v. 402. 


Lear, King, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's tragedy of, ii. 162. 


Learned Men, their complaints of ill treatment and neglected merit 
examined, v. 36. The negle& of ſome occaſioned by their own 
inconſiſtency of conduct, 38. Such become objects of juſt con- 
tempt, who by their writings ſeduce others to vice, 41. By 
various actions expoſed to contempt, 420. Their condeſcenſion 
and. affability ſcources of great eſteem, 422. Advantages from 
their living in ſocieties, iii. 152. | 

Learning, Sir R. Blackmore's opinion of, x. 220. Eminence in, 
not to be obtained without labour, iv. 139. The poſſeſſion of 
applauſe on that account, a precarious tenure, 140. Its origin 
and excellence, 144. Wherein it differs from wit, 145, The 
mutual advantages from an union with wit, 145. The 
proper buſineſs of youth, v. 238. Degraded by promiſcuous 
and indecent dedications, 413. Wherein the chief art conſiſts, 
418. Literary eminence not to be acquired from the ſtudy of 

books, vi. 86. Advanced by adhering to a ſettled plan, vii. 
266. Sometimes improved by accident, 266. Obſtructions to 
375. Not confined tg time or place, 376, The advantages of, 
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iii. 198. 199. Perſius's opinion of, 199. Hiſtory of a man. of, 
12. 

8 rendered elegant by the taſte of Shenſtone, xi. 279. 

Lee, Nath. in conjunction with Dryden wrote the Duke of Guile 
and Oedipus, 1x. 343. 

Legacy-Hunter, his character repreſented in the hiſtory of Captator, 
vi. 327. a | 

Legendary Tales, burleſque on the modern verſification of, i. 166. 

Lentulys, his hiſtory, iii. 181. 

Letters, characters not to be eſtabliſhed from them, xi. 156. 

Leviculus, his character, vi. 244. 

Levet, Dr. Robert, verſes on his death, i. 150. 

Liar, characterized, iii. 156, Lie of vanity defined, 158. Ought 

to be puniſhed at the whipping-poſt or in the pillory, 161. 

Liberalis, the wit, fome account of the diſagreeable treatment he 
met with, vi. 137. 

Liberty of the a reflections on, x. 320. 5 

Library, of the Mariſchal College, Aberdeen, account of, viii. 224. 

Lier, once uttered, ſullenly ſupported, x. 186. 

Liſe, human, picture of, tranſlated from the Greek of Cebes, ii. 

416. Circuit of, 418. The tediouſneſs of life to thoſe who are 
averſe to the pleaſures of ſolitude, iv. 29. The ſhortneſs and un- 
certainty of it ſhould determine us to moderate our paſſions, and 

contract our defires, 114. The miſeries incident to it deſigned 
for the exerciſe and improvement of virtue, 209, Inſtin& and 

. paſſion the firſt ſprings and motives of action in it, 313. Often 
diſtreſſed by new defires and artificial paſſions, which ſtrongly 

operate, and produce avarice, vanity, and ambition, 314. The 
main of it compoſed of ſmall incidents, 429. The great end of 
prudence is to direct ſome of its principal ſcenes, 430. The 


ſhortneſs of it not duly regarded, v. 3. Ihe fragility of it not 


duly regarded, 4. Exact caleulations of the value of it more uſe- 
ful in traſſick than in morality, 4. The duties of it commen- 
ſurate to its duration, 6. Deſcribed under the ſimilitude of the 
ocean, 195. The numerous dangers which attend our paſſage 
through it, 197. The gulph of intemperance peculiarly danger- 
- ous and fatal, 199. The numerous bleilings of it to be eſteemed 
and improved as means of happineſs, 257. A conviction of the 
| — of it ſhould repreſs our projects, and limit our expec- 
tations, vi. 147. Of multitudes compared to a lottery, 244- 
The general plan of it ſhould be formed from reflections, 255. 
On the uncertainty of, vu. 164. Comparcd to a day and a year, 
172. Plans laid down ſeldom put in practice, exemplified in the 
- hiſtory of Omar, 402. Poſſidippus's account of, iii. 235. Me- 
- trodorus's account of, 236. Succeſſion of ſeaſons in, as repre- 
. ſented by the author of the origin of, ii. 298. Theodore's Viſion 
on the progreſs of, 298. Afﬀpaſia's opinion of the value of, 1. 78. 
The jeſt of, 17. The vanity of deſiring a prolongation of it, 23. 


Life, choice of, obſervations on, iii. 349. Ihe hermit's directions, 359. 


Life, country, the buſy ſcenes of it deſcribed in the character of lady 
Buitle, iv. 325. : 
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Life, fe afbionable, or modi/h, diſgraced by numerous and deteſtable 


es, v. _ 6 

Li — the poetical propagation of, ix. 

Ling, Dick, the ſtory IG ik 25 
Liftleſſmeſs characterized, in that — of Dick Linger, vii. 80. 

Literary Property, the villany of piracy in, ix. 308. Never heard 
of but in England, 308. Stupidity the ſureſt title to an author's 
writings, 309. 

Literature, the manufacturers of it, account of their characters, vi. 
32. State of, in Scotland, from the middle of the n 
century, vin. 238. 

Lobo, Father, Preface to the Tranſlation of his Voyage to Abyſſi- 
nia, 11. 26 | 

Lochbuy, n of, viii. 402. 

Lofty, Lady, her character, iv. 76. 

London and Briſtol, delineated by Savage, x x. 386. Happinef of 
the great on their return to London, vii. 322. Happineſs of 
virgins going there to try their fortunes, 322. Their happineſs 
generally end in diſappointment, 324. A Poem, in imitation 
of the Third Satire of Juvenal, i. 3. | 

London Chronicle, Preliminary Diſcourſe to it, Jan. 4, 1757, ii. 203. 
Plan of that newſpaper, 204. 

Longueville, William, ſome account of, ix. 184. a 


Lottery, the life of multitudes compared to it, vi. 244. The paſſion- 


ate and enſnaring hopes of 1 by them, vi. 238, 239. Moſt 
commonly viſionary and fallacious, 239. The imaginary pro- 
ſpecs of fortuitous riches, injurious to trade, and the ſources of 


perpetual delufion, 240, 241. 


Love, metaphyſically deſcribed, ix. 26. In geographical 2 
ribed 


compared to travels through various countries, 26. De 
according to the laws of augury, 27. A lover neither dead nor 
alive, 32. A lover's heart, a hand grenado, 33. A miſtreſs 
beloved is fairer in idea than in reality, 34. Meditations of a 
lover, 35. Deſcribed by Dryden, 437. Negatively deſcribed, 
277. Succeſs m it molt eaſily obtained by indirect approaches, 
iv. 3. The various arts of, in different ages, iii. 207. The uni- 
verſal agent of the ſtage, except in Shakeſpeare, ii. 78. Ihe 
phyſical cauſe of, x. 216. Man inſpired to honour and glory by 
= i. 129. 

Love of Excellence, natural, ix. 10. 

Love's Labours Loft, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's comedy, ii. 


145. 

Love's Riddle, written by Cowley, when at ſchool, ix. 3. 

Lover of his Country, characterized, viii. 145. 

Leugh Neſs, account of, viii. 240. 'T'wemy-four miles long, and 
two miles broad, 241. Reported never to freeze, 242. 

Louiſbourg, the Englith and French account of the capture of it, 
contraſted, vii. 76. 

Lucan, his Pharſalia tranſlated by Chriſtopher Pitt, bulore he was 


twenty years of age, xi. 217. 
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Litas Family, all the brothers valiant, all the fiſters virtuous, vi. 


47+ 

Lucia, St. {ſand of, the conduct of the French when the Engliſh 
attempted to make a ſettlement there, ii. 290. 

Lucifer, deſcribed by Cowley, ix. 55. 

Luxury, united with indolence produceth the moſt pernicious effects, 

iv. 217. The veterans of it ſtrongly addicted to ſallies and ex- 
ceſs of reſentment and fury, v. 259. Its fatal effects exemplified 

in the hiſtory of Hacho, King of Lapland, vii. 382. 

Lyce, an elderly lady, verſes to, 1. 149. 

Lycidas, written by Milton, in 1637, ix. 91. Character of that 

Lyitleton, George Lord, his life, xi. 380. Son of Sir Thomas Lyt- 
tleton of Hagley, Worceſterſhire, born 1709, 389. Educated 
at Eton, and removed to Chriſt Church, 380. An early. writer 

both in verſe and proſe, 380. Leaves Oxford 1728, and travels 
through France and Italy, 381. An opponent in parliament to 

Sir R. Walpole, 381. Secretary to the Prince of Wales, 381. 

. Introduces Thomſon and Mallet into the ſuit of the Prince of 
Wales, 381. Lord of the Treaſury 1744, 382. Writes obſer- 

.: vations on the converſion- of St. Paul, 1747, 383. His father's 
letter to him on that publication, 383. Succeeds his father to 
the title of Baronet 1751, 383. Becomes Cofferer and Privy 

-.: Counſellor 1754, 384. Chancellor of the Exchequer 1755, 384. 

Travels into Wales, 384. Patroniſes Archibald Bower, 384. 
Publiſhes Dialogues of the Dead, 384. Created Lord Lyttleton, 

385. Story of the publication of his life of Henry II. 385. Ac- 
count of his laſt illneſs and death 1563, by his phyſician, 388. 

His Epitaph, 388. His poetical works characterized, 389. Anec- 
dotes of, xi. 198. | 


M. 


MACBETH, a tragedy, remarks on the impropriety, as well as 

energy, of its diction, vi. 166. Obſervations on Shakeſpeare's 

- tragedy, iii. 81. Account of the caſtle of, at Inverneſs, x. 343- 

ii. 81. 

Macclesfield, Earl and Counteſs 85 account of their divorce, x. 283. 
The Counteſs marries Col. Brett, 283. Gives 50 J. to Savage, 
295. Diſappointed in her South Sea traffic, 295. Continues to 

rſecute her ſon, 297. 9 

Macdonald, Sir Alexander, aecount of his houſe at Armidel in the 
Iſle of Sky, viii. 266. The tradition of one of his predeceſſors 

burning the inhabitants of Culloden in a church, 267. 

Macdonald, Hugh, account of his conſpiracy againſt his chief to 

. whomhe was heir, in the time of James VI. viii. 297. 

Mackinnon, account of his houſe at Coriatachan in Sky, viii. 272. 

Maclean of Col, account of himſelf and family, vin. 359. 

Maclean, Dr. of Mull, account of him and his family, vii. 381. 
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Maclean, Sir Allan, account of his family, viii. 388. 

Maclean, Donald (heir of the laird of Col), ſpent a conſiderable 
time in Hertfordſhire and Hampſhire, in order to acquire the 
knowledge of agriculture, viii. 301. 

Macleod, account of that happy family, proprietors of the iſland of 

Raaſay, viii. 278. Account of that family and their houſe at 


N 


Dunvegan, 290. 
Macleod, Col. of Taliſker, in Sky, account of his houſe and family, 
viii. 300. | 


Macguarry, account of the Clan of, viii. 387. 

Macrae, account of that Clan in the Highlands, viii. 256. 

Magnet, the pretended and imaginary — of it, vi. 341. Firſt 
diſcovered 1299, ii. 209. 

Mallet, David, writes part of the prologue to Sophoniſba, xi. 226. 
In conjunction with Thomſon, writes the Maſque of Alfred, 
229. His Life, 347. Of the Clan of Macgregors, his father 
took the name of Malloch, 347. Janitor of the High School ar 
Edinburgh, 347. Tutor to the ſons of the Duke of Montroſe, 347. 
Travels with his pupils, and on his return to London, is intro- 
duced to perſons of the higheſt rank and character, 348. Wil- 
liam and Margaret, his firſt production, 1724, 348. His other 
works, 348. Changes his name to Mallet, 349. Becomes ac- 
quainted with Pope, 349. Writes the Life of Bacon preſiled to 
his works, 1750, 350. Undertakes the Life of Marlborough, 
350. Under-ſecretary to the Prince of Wales, with a penſion of 
200 J. a year, 350. In conjunction with Thomſon writes the 
Maſque of Alfred, 350. His converſation with Garrick on in- 
troducing his name in the life of Marlborough, 350. Dutcheſs 
of Marlborough leaves him tooo J. 351. Leaves no hiſtorical | 
labours behind him, 351. Muſtapha acted at Drury Lane, 1739, 
351. Sells the copy of Amynta and Theodore for 1201. 352. 
Introduced to the friendſhip of Lord Bolingbroke, 352. Lord 
Bolingbroke leaves him his works, 352. Maſque of Britannia, 
acted 1753, 353. Elvira ated 1763, 353. Keeper of the book 
of entries for ſhips in the port of London, 353. Writes a letter 
of accuſation againſt Admiral Byng, under the character of a Plain 
Man, for which he receives a penſion, 353. Died 1765, 353. 
Character of him and his works, 353. 

Malouines. See Falkland Iſlands. 

Man, a good man, a teleſcope, ix. 28. All he has to do 1s to hve 
and die, 34. Who travels, compared with his wife who ſtays at 
home, 38. Characters of a cheerful and penſive man, 155. Lord 

| Rochelter's ſatire criticiſed, 207. Diverſified by various taltes, iv. 
31. In the different claſſes have defires and pleaſures peculiar to 
themſelves, 441. Their deſires more numerous than their attain- 
ments, v. 210. Ranged under the two claſſes of merely animal 
and reaſonable beings, 226, 227. Theſe qualities expreſſive of 
their conſtitutional and habitual characters, 226, 227. The 
importance of every one in bis gyn eyes, vii. 45. Moſt men 
ſtruggle for fame, 45. The difficulty of getting a name, 45. 
The neceſſity of his being acquainted with himſelf, 105. The 
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difficulty of ſuch enquiries, 105. His defires encreaſe with his 
acquifitions, 117. Money and time the heavieſt burthens of life, 
118. The ſimilar condition in all ſituations of life, 203. Few 
opportunities of ſhewing great powers, 204. The neceſſity of the 
enquiry, © What have ye done?” 355. The characters of a read. 
ing man, a ready man, and of an exact man, conſidered, iii. 197. 
Enquiry how far he was firſt created perfect, viii. 56. Of the 
Hands of Sky deſcribed, 311. Different ranks of, there, 314. 
'Theodore's viſion on the progreſs of the life of, ii. 401. Fink 
guarded by innocence, 401. Conducted by education, and at- 
tended by habits, 402. Reaſon endeavours to conduct to religion, 
405 Attacked by appetites and paſſions, 406. Habits continue 
to infinuate themſelves, 408. Happineſs of thoſe who ſubmit to 
religion, 410. Progreſs of thoſe who follow reaſon only, 413. 
View of thoſe who purſue intemperance, 414. State of the 

captives of indolence, 414. 

Man and Wife, on diſputes between, vii. 49. 

Manna, atyficdly deſcribed, ix. 24. 

Mannſcripts, the propriety of placing them in ſome pnblick li- 
brary, vii. 201. The loſs of knowledge, by the loſs of old li- 
braries, lamented, 263. | 

Marino, metaphyfical poetry borrowed from him, ix. 23. 

Marlborough, Dake of, his life undertaken by Mallet, xi. 350. The 
old Dutcheſs leaves Mallet 1000. as a reward for writing the 
life, 351. At Mallet's death he left no hiſtorical labours, 351. 

Marlborough, Henrietta, Dutcheſs of, her partiality for Congreve, x. 
195. Congreve leaves her 10, o JI. 195. Erects a monument 
to his memory, 195. Had his image in wax on her toilet, 195. 
Stole his picture from Jacob Tonfon, 195. | 

Aarlborough, Sarah, Dutcheſs of, celebrated by Pope in his charac- 
ters of women, under the character of Atoſſa, xi. 132. Severe 
reflections on her conduct, iv. 84. 

Marriage, the divorce of the Earl and Counteſs of Macclesfield by 
the Lords, conſidered as a bad precedent, x. 283. The dictate 
of nature, and the inſtitution of Providence, iv. 116. General 
obſervations concerning it, 226. The ſources of thoſe infeli- 
cities which frequently attend that ſtate, 117, 253. Why fo 
many are unſuitable, 292. Contracts of it begun in fraud, end 
in diſappointment, 294. The afflictions incident to it how to be 
alleviated, 291. The officiouſneſs of ſome in 1 them 
cenſured, v. 278. The folly of publiſhing them in new 1 
vii. 46. Praiſes on that occaſion generally fallacious, 47. Pro- 

poſal for an office for writing matrimonial panegyrickg, 48. Has 
many pains, but celibacy no pleaſures, iii. 372. On the happi- 
neſs and unhappineſs of that ſtate, 376. Larly marriages cha- 
racteriſed, 379. Misfortunes of late marriages, 380. Early 
marriages beſt pleaſed with their partners, late ones with their 
children, 381. ; 

Martin (who wrote the hiſtory of the Hebrides ), account of him, viii. 285. 

Marvel, Mill, ſtory of his journey into Devonſhire, vii. 194. 

Maſon, Mr. additions to Mr. 'Vemple's character of Gray, xi. 371- 
| Maſquerade, 
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Maſquerader, their pernicious influence and effects, iv. * 
Matter, couliderations on the hypotheſis of, by Sir Iſaac Newton, 


ll. 330. 
May, Thomas, ſuperior both to Cowley and Milton in Latin poetry, 


13. 
Maypale, Miſe, her obſervations on the imprudent conduct of her 
mother, iv. 351. 


Meaſure for Meaſure, obſervations on Shakeſpear's comedy, . 


ale, a quality eſſential to happineſs as well as virtue, | iv. 
2 

Militia, her character, iv. 255. 

Melcombe, Lord, his Tuſculan la Trappe, ſent to Dr. | OY xi. 2 331. 
His Letter to Young, 331. 
Mliſa, her character, v. 25. Her vanity excited by a general 
veneration, 25. By an unexpected reduction of her fortune dub 
ject to various mortifications, 29. 

Meliſſus, his character, 1 iv. 121. 


Memory, the peculiar exerciſe of that faculty of the mind, iv. 265. 
Characteriſed, vii. 175. Collection and diſtribution the two 


offices of, 175. Collection the moſt agreeable part, 175. 
Themiſtodles wiſhed to learn the art of forgetfulneſs, 178. Ob- 
ſervations on the improvement of, 288. The mother of the 
Mufes, 296. The neceſſity of, in the acquiſition of knowledge, 

295. Nature ſeldom ſparing in the gifts of, 296. Few examples 
of enormous, wonderful, and gigantick . 297. Method 
of improvement, 298. | 

Men, miſlead by deceit, ii. 419. 

Menander, ſtyle of clear and natural, iii. 18. Plutarch's ſentiment 
upon, 23. 

Mercator, his hiſtory, iii. 228. 

Merchant, the knowledge neceſſary for a a ii. 261. The 
neceſſity of, between the manufacturer aud conſumer, explained, 
viii. 316. 

Marken, of Venice, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's, ii. 145. 

Merchant, Mr. in company with Savage and Gregory when James 
Sinclair was murdered, x. $05. 

Merit, the complaints of the neglect of it often ill. grounded, iv. 
378. The Feen of . merit diſtinguiſhed into various 
claſſes, vi. 24. 

Merriment, preconcerted, ſeldom anſwers the expectation, vii. 232. 
Generally the elſect of chance, 233. 


Merry Wives of Windſor, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's comedy, ii. 


142, 
Merton College, Oxford, account of the diſputes reſpecting the viſi- 
tation of, xii. 193. 
Meta 74 ical Poetry, what, ix. 19. Borrowed from Marino and his 
owers, and recommended by Donne and Jonſon, 23. Other 
ey 23. Critical remarks on this kind of writing, 237 
Metaſtafo, tranſlation of an air in the Clemenza of, i. 166. Tranſ- 
lation of the ſpeech of 0 in the Adriano of, 167. 
2 
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Metrodorut, his account of life, iii. 236. 

Midſummer, an Ode, 1. 136. 

Midſummer Night's Dream, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's comedy, 
11. 145. | 

Dfilbourne, Rev. Mr. ſpecimen of his criticiſm on Dryden's tranſla- 
tion of Virgil, 426. 

Milton, John, preface to an Eſſay on his uſe and imitation of mo- 
derns in his Paradiſe Loft, viii. 1. From whence he took the 
firſt hints of Paradiſe Loft, 2. MSS. called Adam Unparadiſed, 

ſuppoſed to be the embryo of Paradiſe Loſt, 3. - Subſcriptions ſo- 
licited for Mrs. Eliz. Foſter his grand-daughter, 6. Inferior 
both to May and Cowley in Latin Poetry, ix. 13. Life of, 84. 
Deſcended from the proprietors of Milton, near Thame in Ox- 
fordſhire, 84. His grandfather keeper of the foreſt of Shotover, 

84. His father a Scrivener, and eminent for his kill in muſick, 
84. His mother's name Caſton, a Welſh family, 85. His bro- 
ther Chriſtopher, knighted by King James, and made a Judge, 
85. His filter Anne married Edward Philips, Secondary 1n the 
Crown Office, who left two ſons John and Edward, who were 
educated by the poet, 85. Born at his father's the Spread Eagle 
in Bread-Street London, Dec. 9, 1608, 85. Received private 

tuition under Mr, Young, then went to St. Paul's ſchool, and 
entered Sizar at Chriſt's College, Cambridge, Feb. 12, 1624, 85. 
At fifteen years of age, he verſified pſalm cxiv. and cxxxiv. 86, 
Wrote many elegies in his eighteenth year, 86. Wrote Latin 
verſes with claſſick elegance, 87. Received corporal puniſhment 
at Cambridge, 87. Took his Bachelor's degree 1628, and Maſter's 
1632, 88. Obſervations on his * Scheme of Education,” 89. 
One of his objections to academical education, 89. His objec- 
tions to entering into the miniſtry, 89. After leaving the univer- 
ſity, he ſpent five years with his father in the country, where he 
read the Greek and Latin authors, 90. His Maſk of Comus, 
firſt acted in 1634, 91. His Lycidas, written in 1637, and his 
Arcades about the ſame time, 91. Travels in 1638, 92. Scarce 
any ever wrote ſo much, or praiſed ſo few, 93. Particularly no- 

ticed at Florence, 93. Receives various Italian teſtimonies in his 
favour, 94. Returns to London, 95. Inſtructs his nephews ]. 
and E. Philips, and ſome other boys, 95. His biographers in- 
clined to ſhrink from this part of his life, 96. A ſchoolmaſter an 
honeſt and uſeful employment, 97. In education he is ſaid to 
have performed wonders, 97. On Sundays he inſtrueted his ſcho- 
lars in theology, 99. His treatiſe on reformation, publiſhed in 
1641, 99. Anſwers a book of biſhop Uſher's in defence of Epiſ- 
copicy, 99. Publiſhes his reaſons of church government urged 
againſt prelacy, and two other pamphlets cn the ſame ſubject, 100. 
Marries Mary Powel, who leaves him after one month, 102. 
Publiſhes ſeveral books on divorce, for which he is called before 
the Lords, but ſoon diſmiſſed, 103. Becomes an enemy to the 
Preſbyterians, 103. Pays his addreſſes to a daughter of Dr. 

Davis, 104. His wife aſks forgiveneſs, and returns to him, 104. 

Publiſhes his Areopagitica, 104. Publiſhes a collection of Tg 
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and Engliſh poems 1645, 105. Takes a larger houſe in Barbican 
for his ſcholars, 105. Grants a refuge to the relations of his 
wife, 105. As a ſchoolmaſter compared to a chamber milliner, 105. 
Is ſuppoſed to have had a deſign of entering into Sir W. Waller's 
army as Adjutant General, 106. Removes to a ſmall houſe in 
Holborn, 106. Writes in juſtification of the King's murder, 106. 
Writes remarks on the articles of peace betweeu Ormond and the 
Iriſh rebels, 107. Suſpected of having interpolated the Icon Ba- 
 filike, 107. Anſwers Salmaſius's Defeno Regis, 108. His blind- 
neſs laid to the charge of Salmaſius's book, 110. Loſes his wife 
in childbed, 111. Maries a daughter of Capt. Woodcock, who 
alſo dies in child-bed in the firſt year, 111. Various anſwers to the 
« Defenſio Populi,” 109. Writes his © Defenſio Secunda,” 112. 
Inſtance of his flattery to Cromwell, 112. Suppoſed to have 
written the declaration of the reaſons for a war with Spain, 114. 
Attempts to collect a Latin Dictionary, which is afterwards made 
uſe of in a new edition of Littleton, 115. Compiles a Hiſtory 
of England to the Conqueſt, deſigns his Paradiſe Loſt, 116. 
Sketch of the original plan, 116. Continues to write in favour 
of a Commonwealth, even to within a few weeks of the Reſtora- 
tion, 121. At the Reſtoration concealed himſelf in Bartholomew 
Cloſe, 122. His Defence burned by the common hangman, 123. 
His proſecution ſtopped by the interceſſion of Davenant, whoſe 
life Milton had ſaved, 123. Removes to Jewin Street, and mar- 
ries Elizabeth Minſhul, 125. Is ſaid to have had an offer of con- 
tinuing in his place, 125. Axidence commenced Grammar 1661, 
126. Employs Elwood the quaker to read Latin to him, 126. 
Takes a houſe in Artillery Lane, 127. Wrote his Paradiſe Loſt 
only between the autumnal and vernal equinoxes, 129. Was of 
opinion that the world was in its decay; 130. Imagined the cli- 
mate too cold for flights of imagination, 131. is daughters 
were not taught to write, 133. Lives unmoleſted after the Reſto- 
ration, 134. Retires to Chafont during the plague, 134. The 
next year returns to Bunhill-fields, 135. A complete copy of 
Paradiſe Loſt firſt ſeen 1665, 135. Obtains a licence, and ſells 
the copy for 5/. and 53 J. at the ſale of 1300 __ of each of the 
firſt three editions, 135. Cauſes of the ſuppoſed negle& of the 
Paradiſe Loſt, 136. Books of various languages read, to him by 
his daughters and friends, 138. Prbliſhes his Hiſtory of Tag 
land three years after Paradiſe Loſt, 139. Publiſhes Paradiſe: 
Regained, and Sampſon Agoniſtes, in the ſme year, 140. Pub- 
liſnes his Artis Logice plentor Inflitutio 1672, 141. Publiſhes a 
Treatiſe on true Religion, &c. 141. Reprints his juvenile Poems 
with ſome additions, 142. His laſt publication was familiar 
Epiſtles in Latin, ſome academical exerciſes, 142. Died, Nov. 
10, 1674, and buried at St. Giles's Cripplegate, 142. A monu- 
ment erected to his memory in Weſtminſter Abbey by Mr. Benſon, 
143. His perſon deſcribed, 143. His domeſtick habits deſcriþ- 
ed, 144. His ſalary, as Latin Secretary, 20o/. a year, 145. 
Received 1000 J. for his Defence of the People, loſt very con- 
ſiderable ſums of money, * Left 1500. to his widow, 145. 
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Account of his great learning, 145. His theological opinio 

146. His political notions, 147. He _— IT 1 15 * 

for obedience, and man for rebellion, 148. Account of his family, 

449. Comus acted April 5, 1750, for the benefit of a grand-daughter 

of Milton, Dr. Johnſon wrote a prologue, 150. Kecoubt of his 

poetical works, 152. Character of his Lycidas, 153. Character 
of L* Alizgro and il Penſeroſo, i55. Many of their images borrowed 
from Burton's anatomy of melancholy, 157. Mat of Comus 
characteriſed, 158. His Sonnets charactériſed, 160. His Para- 
diſe Loft characteriſed, 160. His Paradiſe Regained character- 
iſed, 178. His Sampſon Agoniſtes charaGteriſed, 178. Fhilips's 

Parody on him, characteriſed, 300. His Paradiſe Loſt becomes 

popular through Addiſon's remarks, x. 138. Remarks on his 

verfification, v. 91. 105. The peculiarity of it, wherein it 
conſiſts, 106. He formed his ſcheme of it upon the models of 

Greece and Rome, 115. Critical remarks on his Sampſon Ago. 

niſtes, a tragedy, v. 431. 437. | 

Mince Pics and Plumb Porridge, animoſities excited by the uſe of, 
ix. 197. 

Mind, 8 productions of, proceed ſtep by ſtep, iii. 9. The freeſt 
part of man, 32. The tranquillity of it, from what ſources gene- 
rally derived, iv. 33. Its extenſive powers diſplayed, 266. The 
riſe and progreſs of its diſpoſitions and faculties, v. 65. Shewn 
in the gradations from pleaſure to ambition and avarice, 68. 
The medicines moſt ſuitable to its diſtempers, often unpleaſing to 
the taſte, 117. bs 

Mines, alone, not the ſource of wealth, ii. 394. Without agri- 
culture, muſt be exhauſted for the purchaſe of bread, 394. 

Minim, Dich, his hiſtory, vii. 239. Uſed the company ot the lower 
players, 239. His opinion of many of the poets, 240. Becomes 
a critick, 242. Forms a plan for an academy of criticiſm, 244. 
Preſides in a critical ſociety, 245. His advice to a ſtudent, 247. 

Minifters, account of the diſputes between the Independents aad 
Preſhyterians on the authority of, iv. 510. | 

Miſanthrope, of Moliere, a complete character, iii. 21, 

Misella, her affecting narrative of her being betrayed by the trea- 
chery of her uncle, and the fatal influence of it on her virtue and 

happineſs, v. 175. 181. | | 

Miſellus, his account of his commencing an author, iv. 103. 

Miſery, how encreaſed by compariſon with happineſs, iii. 246. 
iferies of the World, the knowledge of, neceſſary to happineſs, iii. 


307» | 
Miſzapelus, the events which diſcouraged him from engaging in 
trade, v. 288, His appearing in the character of a wit, 336. 
Miſocolax, his cenſure of the practice of giving unmerited praiſe, v. 


355- 
Mijothea, her fondneſs for diſputation, v. 268. 
My, Dick, his hiſtory, vii. 315. 
Mura, her conduct in a married life deſcribed, iv. 230. 
Modena, Duke of, trauſlation of a diſtich on his running away from 
a comet, i. 104. | 
Moderation, 
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Moderation,, man of, his character, vi. 26. | 

Molgſorth his account of Denmark. anſwered by Dr. King, x. 32. 

Monafliet life, conſiderations on, iii. 433. 

Monboddo, Lord, viſited by Dr. Johnſon, viii. 220. 

Money, no man can be born a lover of it, xi. 151. Enquiry into the 
value of, in the time of Henry VIII. 626. Enquiry into the value 
of, in Scotland, about 200 years ago, viii. 224. | 

Money tenders, their vile practices expoſed, iii. 145. | * 

Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, Savage's flattery of her in the dedica- 
tion to his miſcellany of poems, x. 303. 

Montraſe, account of, 219. | 

Morad, his hiſtory, vi. 287. His dying charge to his ſon Abouzaid, 
289. 

Morality, inquiries relating to it vaſtly preferable to phyſical con- 
templations, iv. 157. This truth illuſtrated in the character of 
Gelidus, 157. The ancient poets very exceptionable teachers of 
it, 188. 

Morin, Lewis, his life tranſlated from the Eloge by Fontenelle, xii. 
160. Born at Mens 1635, 160. Applies to the ſtudy of botany, 
160. Studied philoſophy at Paris, 161. Studies phyſick, and 
confines himſelf to a regimen of bread, water, and fruit, 161. 
Admitted Doctor of Phyfick 1662, 161. Phyſician to the Hotel 
Dieu, «£62. Phyſician to the Mad. de Guiſe, who, at her death, 
leaves him a penſion of 2000 livres, 163. Retires to St, Victor, 
163. Aſſociate botaniſt of the Royal Academy 1699, ** Pen- 
ſionary of the Royal Academy, 166. Died 1714, 167. He kept 
a journal of the weather for forty years, 166. 


. Morrow, Demetrius's ſpeech on the expectation of, i. 72. 
Mortality, the due contideration of it a proper means of preventing 


our miſery and promoting our happineſs, iv. 110. | 
Mother, their greater cruelty in diſtreſſing their offspring than in 
murdering it, x. 313. | 1 7 
Mountains, on the meaſurement of the height of, viii. 252. Advan- 
tages of travelling through mountainous and barren countries, 254. 
Mountainous countries generally contain the oldeſt inhabitants, 
258. Contain inhabitants more barbarous than maritime parts, 
259. Mountaineers are warlike and thieviſh, 261. 1 
Muach, account of the clan of, viii. 293. | 
Muck Iland, account of, viii. 294. 


Mull, Je, account of, viii. 380. 
Murray, Lady Sophia, celebrated by Waller under the name of Amo- 


ret, ix. 233. Wy V 

Myriilla, her account of the character and behaviour of Flavia, 
v. 78. | | 

Muſes, memory the mother of, vii. 296. « * 

Mufick, U of ladies in attending muſical performances, 
vii. 68. " 2 a | 2 

Myſargyrus, his hiſtory, iii. 137. 144+ Hiſtory of his compaulons | 
in the Fleet priſon, 162. 160. | 
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DIY ATRN, account of, viii. 235. 
Narration, hiſtorical, the difficulty of this kind of writing 

illuſtrated, v. 328. | | | 

Nature, the contemplation of its works, fitted to afford pleaſure 
and inſtruction, iv. go. It furniſhes a ſource of proper materials 
for reflection from the objects about us, and . new rea- 
ſons for adoring the ſovereign Author of the univerſe, 30. By 
enlarging our curioſity after the works of nature we multiply the 
inlets of happineſs, 32. 

Nation, its late to be diſcovered by the manners of the common 
people, viii. 232. 

Natural Hiſtory. difficulties in writing on that ſubject, vii. 220. 

Nature, no danger of her being exhauſted, vii. 10. 

Naval dominion, its origin, 11. 208. | 

Navigation, no tradition of, before Noah's Ark, ii. 208. Slow 
progreſs of, for two centuries after the diſcovery of the compaſs, 
209. Don Henry, ſon of John I. King of Portugal, the firſ 
who formed the deſign of making new diſcoveries about 1410 
209. Short account of diſcoveries made under the direction o 
Don Henry, 210. Short account of the progreſs of other diſ- 
coveries, 221, | 

Neale, Edmund, known by the name of Smith. See Smith. 

Neceſſaries, and ſuperfluities of life conſidered, vii. 147. 

Needle-work, the folly of confining girls wholly to it, vii. 50. 

Negligence, the power of it ſtreugthened by ſmall indulgencies, vi, 


354. 

Netayah joins her brother Raſſclas in flying from the happy valley, 
in purſuit of happineſs, iii. 342. Her enquiries in private life, 
366. During a viſit to the Pyramids, her companion Pekuah 
carried away by the Arabs, 390. Her ſorrow for the loſs of Pe- 
kuah, 294. Pekuah is recovered, 399. Pekuah's adventures, 
401. See Raſſelas, 

Nelſon, James, anecdote of him, in. 283. 

Neutrality, a priſoner may promiſe to obſerve it, ix. 11, 

News, on the fond appetite for, iv. 387. | | 

News Papers, account of the Mercurius Aulicus, Mercurius Ruſti- 
cus, and Mercurius Civicus, x. 86. Account of L*Eſtrange's Ob- 
ſervator, aud Leſley's Rehearſal, 86. The advantage of, to idlers, 
vii. 25. Contribute to the knowledge of the common people, 26. 
Directions for ſpinning out news, 27. The amazing enereaſe of, 
119. Deſcription of a news-writer, by Sir Henry Wotton, 119. 

ualifications of a news-writer, 119. On the encreaſe of advery 
tiſements, 159. | 

: Neww S8citlond, the firſt plan of eſtabliſhing a colony there, ii. 288. 

Newton, Sir Iſaac, Pope's Epitaph intended for him, with the 
Viſto?s criticiſms, xi. 214. Obſervations on his character, ii. 
273. An Epitaph recommended for him, 273. Review 7 his 

; W our 


four Letters to Dr. dia containing ſome burn in proof 
of a Deity, 328. 

Night, GY by Dr. Donne, ix. 37. 

Nitella, her exceſſive nicety freely cenſured, v. 281, | 

Noir, M. le, ſhort account of, vii. 192. 

Nombre de Das: account of Drake s expedition againſt it, X11, 67. 

Nothing, criticiſm on Lord Rocheſter's Pen on, ix. 204, Poems 

. Paſſeratii de Nihilo, 208. 

Novelty, the ſtrong propenſity of the human mind towards it, v. 54. 
Hence we grow weary of uniformity, 55. An 'eminent ſource of 
pleaſing gratification, 409. The charms of it tranſitory, however 
endearing the poſſeſſion, vi. 191. In writers, conſidered, ix. 77. 

Nouradin, the merchant of Samarchand, his dying addreſs to __ fon 
Almamoulin, v. 314. 

Nugaculus, his mean and abſurd character delineated, v. 206. / 

Nugent, Dr. account of his tranſlation of the Life of Benvenuto Cel- 


lini, ii. 194. . 


O. 


0 B SCURITY in writing, often the effect of haſte, vi. 173. 
Obidah, his journey of a day, an inſtructive deſcription of hu- 
man life, iv. 412. 

014 age, its beſt pleaſures drawn from a review of a virtuous life, iv. 
268. By what means it becomes entitled to veneration, 323. 
The peculiar vices of it deſcribed, 224. The numerous infelicities 
which attend it, 436. Wealth only an N ſupport of it, 
436. Piety the only proper and adequate relief and beſt proviſion 
againſt the infirmities and diltreſſes of that ſeaſon, 440. Is pecu- 
liarly given to procraſtination, v. 2. 

0!dfield, Mrs. allows Savage 50 J. a year during her life, x. 296. 
Celebrated in the Wanderer for her beauty, 295. | 

Oldifeworth, with Broome and Ozell, tranſlate the Iliad, xi. 50. 

Omar (the ſon of Haſſan), his hiſtory, vii. 401. 

Opera, the Italian, an exotick and irrational entertainment, x. 143. 

Opinion, is always independent, 1it. 32. 

Opinions, formed i in ſolitude, liable to error, x1. 59. Cauſes of the 
variety of, conſidered, iii. 233. 

Gefen, An che terror and diſtreſs of 1 it, v. 48. The ad. 
culty of preventing it in governments, iii. 321. | 

Opulence, viſionary, the folly of, v. 15. 

Oratory, as practiſed by the Engliſh, conſidered, vii. 361. 

Order for Merit inſtituted in Pruſſia, xu. 230. 5 

Orthogra phys difficulties in ſettling it, ii. 6. . 

Ortogrul of Baſra, his hiſtory, vii. 393. Reſolves to gain riches by 
ſilent profit, and perſevering induſtry, 394. Does not 52 happi- 
neſs in riches, 395. 


Ofc ian, N. * 5 n of the authenticity of the — of, 
viii. 356 3 
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Oftig in Sky, account of, viii. 303. Miſerable ſtate of agriculture 


there, 305. \ 

Oftriches, the Indian method of taking them, xii. 108. 

Othello, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's play of, ii. 169. 

Otway, Thomas, life of, ix. 223. Son of Humphry Otway, Ree. 
tor of Woolbeding, born at 'Trottin in Suſſex, March g, 1651, 

223. Educated at Wincheſter ſchool, and Fellow Commoner of 
Chriſt Church, 1669, 223. Commences Player, in which he 
fails, 223, Writes the tragedy of Alcibiades, 1675, 224, 
Tranſlates “ Titus and Berenice,“ and the Cheats of Scapin, 

1677, 224. Writes Friendſhip in Faſhion in 1678, 224. Enters 
into the army as Cornet, but ſoon quits it, 225. His Don Car- 
los, faid to have been acted for thirty nights ſucceſſively, 226, 
His Orphan, exhibited 1680, 226. iſtory and Fall of Caius 
Marius, in che ſame year, 226, The Soldier's Fortune publiſhed 
1683, 226. Venice Preſerved publiſied 1685, 226. Died April 
14, 1685, 227. 

Overbury,. Sir Thomas, account of Savage's tragedy, x. 298. 

Ovid, the Epiſtle of Sappho to Phaon, tranſlated by Pope, xi. 58, 

Orell, Mr. with Oldiſworth and Broome, tranſlate the Iliad, xi, 50. 
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PAGE, Fudge, his ſpeech to the jury on the trial of Savage, x. 
308. Savage revenges the inſolence and partiality by a ſatire on 
the Judge, 315. Story of his ſending to Ro reſpecting the ſill- 
ing up a blank with his name, xi. 192. 
Pain, enquiry into the diſtinction between it and pleaſure, viii. 24. 
Painting, politions reſpecting miniature and cupola painting, ix. 306. 
The parallel of, with poetry, vii. 134. The fondneſs I the Eng- 
liſh to their own portraits, 178. Advantages of hiſtorical pic- 
tures, 179. Actions not momentary cannot be properly repre- 
ſented in a picture, 180. Proper and improper ſubjects conſi- 
dered, 180. To be a connoiſſeur rather than a critick, recom- 
mended, 305. On imitating nature, 317. Different ſchools not 
to be united, 318. Obſervations on the Dutch and Italian ſtyles, 
318. Obſervations on the ſtyle of Michael Angelo, 319. More 
enthuſiaſm recommended to painters, 319. Attending to acci- 
dental diſcriminations, is to deviate = the line of beauty, 


| . on 
Ps, hiſtory of their origin and progreſs, ii. 189. b 
Pazpilius, his account of the ingredients neceſſary to form a wit, 
vi. 4. 
Paradif Loft, deſigned by Milton, ix. 116. Sketch of the original 
lan, 116. The uncertainty from whence he took the plan, 124. 
Witten only between the autumnal and vernal equinoxes, 127. 
Chiefly compoſed in the night and the mornings, 132. A complete 
copy firſt ſeen 1665, 135. Obtains a licence, and ſells the copy 


for 51. and 5 J. more at the ſale of 1300 copies of each 7 the 
ree 
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| Paſtorals, generally the fir 
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three firſt editions, 135. Firſt edition 1667, ſecond 1674, third 
1678, 136. Characterized, 162. . 

Paradiſe Regained, characterized, ix. 178. 

Parallels, on illuſtrating things by, vii. 134. | | 

Parents, obſervations on the bad behaviour of, vii. 167. Exempli- 
fied in the ſtory of Perdita, 168. af 

Parliament of England, the right of puniſhing its own members 
aſſerted, viii. 68, A man attainted of felony cannot fit in Parlia- 
ment, 70. Proceedings on the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes conſi- 
dered, 71. On their declaring Mr. Luttrel elected, 72. Conſi- 
derations on the re- election of perſons who have accepted of 
places or penſions, 77. Difference between their vote and a law, 
explained, 79. Progreſs of petitions to, 87. Favourers for a 
dilolution al..ays to be found, go. Perſons proper to be elected 
repreſentatives, 142. The power of, over the Americans, confi. 
dered, 172. | 

Parnell, Thomas, his life by Goldſmith, x. 49. Deſcended from a 
Cheſhire family, born at Dublin 1679, 50. Educated at Dublin. 
univerſity, 50. Archdeacon of Clogher 1705, 50. Married Anne 
Minchen, 50. Joias the "Tories in the latter end of Coons Anne's. 
reign, 50. Becomes too fond of the bottle, 51. Died July 1917, 
in his way to Ireland, 51. Character of his works, 52. Wrote 
the life of Homer prefixed to Pope's tranſlation of the Iliad, xi. 
81. His poems publiſhed by Pope in 1721, 102. 2 

Paſſeratius, Jo. poema ad Erricum Memmium, ix. 208. 

Paſſion the ruling, theory of, xi. 130. 4% > 2 


Paſfions, perſons under the predomigant influence. of them exceed 
ingly offenſive to others, iv. 66. Natural and adſcititious, ſtrong 


motives of action, 314, 3 5. Excited by ſympathy, 443- 
productions of a poet, xi. 170. 

Paſtoral Poetry, the progreſs of, xi. 253. 

Paſtoral Life, a glimpſe of the ſtate of happineſs in, iii. 354. 


. Paſtor Fido, ſpecimen of Waller's tranflation of, ix. 280. 


Patience, the uſefulneſs of it in alleviating the miſeries of human 
life, iv. 209. Motives to the exerciſe of patience and ſubmiſſion. 
under the ſevereſt afflictions, 212, 213. 

Patriots, their conduct conſidered and reprobated, viii. 127. 140. 

Patriot, addreſſed to the electors of Great Britain [1974], viii. 142. 
Characterized, 143. No claim to that character from an acrimo- 
nious and unremitting oppoſition to the Court, 143. The true 
lover of his country, 145. Marks of a man not being a Patriot, 
149. ; Mk 1 

Patriotiſm, no man can be born a lover of his country, xi. 131. 

Patrons, their avarice of praiſe and flattery, v. 217. Often corrupt- 
ed by avarice, aud deluded by credulity, vi. 118. 

Paul V. Pope, accou..t of the quarrel between him and the Vene- 
tians, Xii. 7. | | 

Paul, Father. See Sarpi. | 

Panſes, their influence on the harmony of poetical'meaſures, v. 117. 

Peat, account of the nature of that fuel, viii. 


| 335» f 
Pedantry, the perſons to whom the cenſures 1 it may be juſtly ap- 


plied, 
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plied, vi. 195. The fear of it often produces it, 198. 

Peeviſhneſs, a ſpecies of depravity, diſguſting and offenſive, v. 19, 
Sometimes the effect of diſtemper or aflicton, 20, 21. Exem- 
plified in the character of Tetrica, 20, 21. Perſons of this tem- 
per the ſources of peculiar affliction to their dependants, 261. A 
due attention to the dignity of human nature a proper preſervative 
and remedy againſt this vice of narrow minds, 263. | 

Peireſe, the fade of his MSS. vii. 260. 

Pehkuah, lady, is carried off by Arabs, iii. 390. The Princeſs Ne. 
kayah's forrow for the loſs of, 394. She is recovered from the 
Arabs, 399. Her adventures amongſt the Arabs, 401. 

Penſive man, characterized, ix. 155. 

Pepys Iſland. See Falkland's Iſlands. 

Perdita, her ſtory, vii. 168. 

Herfedtion in compoſitions, the effect of attention and diligence, v. 
170. The methods by which the antients attained to an eminence 
therein, 171. : 

Periander, his opinion of the importance of reſtraining anger, 
iv. 66. 

Periodical Eſſays. the difficulties of carrying them on, vii. 1. The 
advantages of writing in, 7. New ones under the ſame diſadvan- 
tages as new plays, 9. 

Perſeverance, its reſiſtleſs force and excellence, iv. 279. In intel- 
lectual purſuits neceſſary tot eminence in learning and judgment, v. 
419. The advantages of, iii. 341. 

Perſians, their contempt for men who violated the laws of ſecrecy, 
iv. 81. ; . 

Perſian T ales, tranſlated by Ambroſe Philips, xi. 250. 

Perfius, his opinion of learning, ili. 199. 

Pertinax, his ſkill in diſputation, v. 152. 

E their progreſs, viii. 87. By whom generally ſupported, 


Petrarch, his fame filled the world with amorous ditties, ix. 6. 
Peeviſhneſs, the fatal effects of, v. 261. ' | | 
Philips, Ambroſe, his life, xi. 249. Educated at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, 249. Publiſhed his Paſtorals before 1708, 249. A 
_ zealous Whig, 249. Tranſlates the Perſian Tales for Tonſon, 
250. Writes the Diſtreſſed Mother, and tranſlates Racine's An- 
dromache, 250. The Epilogue to Andromache written by Bud- 
gel, 251. The malevolence between him and Pope, 254. Com- 
miſſioner of the Lottery 1717, and made Juſtice of the Peace, 
255. Writes the Briton, a Tragedy, 1721, and alſo Humphrey 
Puke of Glouceſter, 256. Undertakes a periodical publication, 
called the Free Thinker, 256. Appointed Secretary to Boulter, 
Primate of Ireland, 256, Choſen to repreſent the county of Ar- 
magh, 257. Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, and Judge of 
the Prerogative Court, 257. Returns to London 1748, and died 
1749, 258, His character, 208, His works characterized, 
259. N | 
' Philips, Claude, an itinerant muſician, lines on, i. 152. 
Philips, John, his life, ix. 294. Born at Bampton, dnn 
ec. 
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Dec. 30, 1676, 24 Son of Dr. Stephen Phillips, Archdeacon 
of Salop, 294. Educated at Wincheſter, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by the ſuperiority of his exerciſes, 294. Became ac- 
quainted with the poets very early, 295. Entered at Oxford, 
1694, 295. Intended for the ſtudy of Phyſick, and ſtudied par- 
ticularly Natural Hiſtory, 295. Wrote his Splendid Shilling, 
1703, 295. Blenheim, 1705. Cider, 1706. Began his Laſt 
Day, 296. Died Feb. 15, 1708, and buried in Hereford Cathe- 
aral 296. His Epitaph at Hereford, 297. A monument erect- 
ed to his memory in Weſtminſter-Abbey, by Sir Simon Har- 
court, with the inſcription by Dr. Atterbury, 297. His cha- 
rater, 298. Character of his works, 299. A copyer of the ſtyle 
of Milton, 299. Account of him by Edmund Smith, 302. 
Account of his family and brothers, 304. Character of his 
works, 305. Note ,on-Smith's account of him, 310. . 
Philips, John and Edward (nephews of Milton), ſome account of 
them, 11. 85. | RV”: | 
Philips, Mrs. , #4 opinion of ſome of the writings of Lord Roſcom- 
mon, ix. 221. Her Pompey brought on the Iriſh ſtage, 221. 
Philomides, his reflections on the excellence and utility of good hu- 
mouf, v. 7. i . | 
Philotryphus, his character, iv. 255. 3 
Ph ich, mathematicks recommended in the ſcience of Phyſick, by 


oerhaave, Xi. 26. 


Phyſicians, a pleaſing character of, x. 55. Proceedings on a plan 


for attending the poor gratis, 55. In a great city the mere play- 
thing of —.— xi. 358. Fave the — claim of benefit to 
mb xii. 22. C 2 Ok | 

Picus Mirandula, his Epitaph, ii. 273. 

Pilgrimgges, enquired into, iii. 332. ; |; 

Piadert ablervations on the poetry of, i His odes diſcovered 
to be regular' by Congreve, x. 201. eſt's tranſlation charac- 
terized, xi. 261. | | 

Piozzi, Mrs.” ſele& letters of Dr. Johnſon from the collection of, 
xii. 331. ü | 

Pitt, Chrilopler, his life, xi. 217. Son of a Phyſi cian at Bland- 
ford, born 1699, 217. Entered a ſcholar at Wincheſter College, 
1714, removed to New College, 1719, 217. Trauſlates Lucan 
before he was twenty years of age, 217. Preſented to the Rec- 
tory of Pinpern, Dorſetſhire, 218. Tranſlates Vida's Art of 
Poetry, 218. Tranſlates the Eneid, 218, Died 1748, and his 
Epitaph, 220. | 

Plagiariſm, not to be charged upon authors merely for ſimilarity of 
ſentiment, iii. 214. A charge often unjuſtly urged to the preju- 
dice of ſome authors, vi. 14. Some inſlances of the truth of this 
remark with regard to ſome of-the claſſic writers, 14. 

Plantations, conſiderations on, viii. 364. 

Play: acted in the Univerſities before Kings and Queens, ii. 89. , 

Player, requiſites to form a good one, ix. 224. 

Pleaſing others, the art of it a pleaſing acquiſition, v. 209. Its ex- 

callepcy-. 
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© cellency ſhould engage us to cultivate it in proportion to its uſe- 
_ fulnefs, 8 | ; 
' Pleaſure, the mind corrupted and debaſed by the purſuit of imm 
ral, iv. 286. The gratification of ute 2 v. 42. The 
fatal rock in the ocean of life, 42. The variation of, with the 
ſeaſons, 339. Of contemplation and virtne preferrable to that of 
the ſenſes, 343. The effence of, conſiſts in choice, 406. Sen. 
fitive and animal, derive their agreeableneſs from novelty, 409. 
The danger of purſuing the allurements to, unlawful, vi. 283. 
Defined, vii. 232. Enquiry into the diſtinction between it and 
pain, x. 200. On the pleaſure ariſing from pity, 204. The 
pleaſure in ſeeing a tragedy repreſented, 204. e pleaſure 
ariſing from the imitative arts conſidered, 206. 
Pleaſures of mankind, generally counterfeit, vii. 68. Seldom ſuch as 
they appear to others, 68. Of ladies at a muſical performance, 68. 
Pleaſures of the Town, remarks on, iv. 296. 
Plenty, Peter, his complaint of his wife's buying bargains, vii. 138, 
Plutarch, ſentiment al. upon Ariſtophanes and Menander, iii. 23. 
Poemata, Miſha, i. 168. Jan. 20, 21, 1773, 172. Dec. 25, 1779, 
172. In Lecto, die Paſſionis, Apr. 13, 1781, 173. In Leclo, 
Dec. 25, 1782, 173. Nocte inter 16 & 17 Junit, 1783, 173. 
Cal. Jan, in lecto, ante lucem, 1784, 174. Jan. 18, 1784, 174. 
Feb. 27, 1784, 175. Chriſtianus perfectus, 175. Jejunium & 
cibus, 177. In rivum a mola Stoana Lichfeldiæ Amuentem, 178. 
Th. Eraurr, 178. Ad Th. Laurence, M. D. cum filium peregre / | 
agentem deſiderio nimis triſti proſequeretur, 180. In Theateo, 
March 8, 1771, 181. Inſula Kennethi inter Hebridas, 182. 
Skia, 183. Ode de Skia inſula, 183. Spes, 184. Verſus, col 
lari caprz domini Banks inſcribendi, 185. Ad fœminam quan- 
dam generoſam quz libcrtatis cauſz in Sermonz patrocinata fue- 
rat, 185. Jactura temporis, 185. Fir Broyiory 186. Fu 73 75 
EMoong Tee) To» Gupwr Awyuay 186. In Eliza enigma, 187. La- 
tin verſions of four collects in the Liturgy, 187. Dec. 5. 1784. 
188. Pſalmus cxvii. 188. Latin verſion of Buſy curious thirſty 
Fly,” 189. Latin verſion of three ſentences on the monument 
of John of Doncafter, 189. Tranſlation of a ſong in Walton's 
Complete Angler, 190. Verſion of Pope's Verſes on his own 
Grotto, 191. Græcorum epigrammatum verſiones metric, 192. 
Pompen epigrammata, 206. F iQeti epigramma, 211. E The- 
ocrito, 211. E Euripidis Medes, 211. Septem Ætates, 212. 
Geographia metrica Templemanni Latine redditus, 213. 
Poet, advertiſement to the edition of the Lives of the Poets, of 
1783, ix. 3. Metaphyſical, what, 19. Critical remarks on this 
kind of writing, 24. Dryden's opinion on the queſtion, Whe- 
ther a — can judge well of his own productions? 322. Do 
not make the beſt parents, exemplified in Dr. Young, xi. 322. 
Ancients exceptionable teachers of morality, iv. 188. The for- 
bearance due to young ones, vii. 98. The general knowledge 
neceſſary for, iii. 328. 
Poetry, obſervations on occaſional compoſitions, ix. 398. A ſmile 
| deſcribed, x. 116, On the negle& of poetical juſtice, 121- 5 0 
es 
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miles in poetry conſidered, xi. 1775. That Sound ſhould fem 
the echo of the Senſe, conſidered, 176. Harmony the end of its 
meaſure, v. 117. The parallel of, with Painting, vii. 134. The 
eaſy, characterized, 309. Obſervations on affeQation in, $09. 
A differtation on, iii. 327. Early writers in poſſeſſion of na- 
ture, their followers of art, iii. 327. To Miſs “ , on her gir- 
ing the author a gold and filk net-work purſe, of her own weav- 
ing, i. 141. To Miſs , on her playivg upon the harpſi- 
chord, in a room hung with flower-pieces of her own painting, 
142. To a friend, 145. Written at the requeſt of a Gentle- 
man, to whom a Lady had given a ſprig of myrtle, 148. Lines 
in ridicule of certain poems publiſhed in 1777, 160. Imitation 
of the ſtyle of , 162. s | 

Poetry. Poetical devotion cannot often pleaſe, ix. 274. Charac- 
terized, 275. | | 

Poetry, Paſtoral, generally the firſt productions of a poet, xi. 170. 
The peculiar beauties of it, iv. 232. The difficulty of ſucceed- 
ing in it, 235. 237. Mere nature to be principally regarded, 

238. Wherein the perfection of it conſiſts, 243. 
' Poetry, Epich, what it is, ix. 160, Critical remarks on, vt. 110. 
Poetry, Lyrich, its origin and manner, vi. 109. 
Policy, too frequently ſupported by the arts of intrigue and fraud, . 


v. 50. | 

Palitecefs, rules for eſtimating its advantages, v. 174. Its amiable 
influence on the manners, 174- 

Politian, his poetical compoſitions cenſured for his vanity and ſelf- 
eſteem, v. 358. 4 | 

Polyphylus, his character, iv. 124. | | 

Pomfret, Fohn, his life, ix. 285. Son of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, 
Rector of Luton, 285. Educated at Cambridge, 285. Rector 
of Malden, Bedfordſhire, 285. Obſtructed in inftitution to a 
valuable living, from a paſſage in his Choice, 285. Dies of the 
ſmall-pox, in 1703, aged 36, 286. Character of his poems, 286. 

Pompeius, epigrammata, i. 206. 

Pontanus, the inſtructive inſcription on his tomb, iv. 187. 

Pope, Alexander, his account of N. Rowe, x. 69. With Arbuth- 
not ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted — in writing Three Hours after 
Marriage, 239. His account of the origin and ſucceſs of the 
Beggar's Opera, 242. A converſation with Addiſon on Tickell's 
tranſlation of Homer, xi. 98. Fenton and Broome aſſiſt him 
in the tranflation of the Odyſſey, xi. 104. His life, 54. Born 
in London, May 22, 1688, 54. His father grew rich by the 
trade of a linen-draper, 54. Both his parents papilts, 54. Of a 
tender and delicate conſtitution, and of a gentle and ſweet diſ- 
poſition, 55. From his pleaſing voice called the little Nightin- 

le, 55. Received his firſt education under a Romiſh prieſt in 
Hampſhire, from whence he was removed firſt to Twiford, near 
Wincheſter, and again to a ſchool near Hyde Park-Corner, 56. 
Is ſaid to have liſped in numbers, 56. His father left off buli- 
neſs with 20,000 L but living on principal, greatly reduced 
it before kis death, 56. At twelwe years of age, forms a * 
or 


for his own education, 57. His primary and principal purpoſe 
was to be a poet, 57. His firſt CT. * Ole to Soli- 
tude, at twelve years of age, 58. Made a verſion of the firſt 
book of the Thebais, at fourteen, 58. At fifteen years of age 
ſtudies French and Italian, 59. Deſtroyed many of his puerile 
productions, 59. At ſixteen introduced to Sir W. Trumbal, 
which ended in friendſhip, 60. His life, as an author, to be 
computed from this time, when he wrote his Paſtorals, 60. 
Verſes written by Wycherly in his praiſe, 61. His Letters to 
Mr. Cromwell, publiſhes in a volume of Miſcellanies, by Curll, 
61. Early encouraged by Mr. Walſh, 62. Frequents the com- 
pany of wits, at Will's Coffee-houſe, 62. His Paſtorals firſt 
publiſhed in Tonſon's Miſcellany, in 1709, 63. His Eſſay on 
Criticiſm written 1709, and ſeverely attacked by Dennis, 63. 
His Eſſay tranſlated into French, by Hamilton, Robotham, and 
Reſnel, and commented on by Warburton, 67. His Meſſiah 
firſt publiſhed in the « np" 68. His verſion on the unfortu- 
nate Lady badly employed, 68. Story on which the Rape of 
the Lock was founded, 69. The great merit of that poem, 70. 
That poem attacked by Dennis, as allo the Temple of Fame, 72. 
Writes the Epiſtle from Eloiſa to Abelard, 72. Windſor Foreſt, 
1713, 73. Writes a Narrative of the frenzy of John Dennis, 73. 
Account of the ironical compariſon between the Paſtorals of Phi- 
lips and Pope, publiſhed in the Guardian, 74. Studies the art of 
ainting under Jervas, 74. Suppoſed to have painted a picture of 
3 74. Propoſes a tranſlation of the Iliad, by ſubſcription, 
in ſix quarto volumes, at ſix guineas, 75. Sells the copy to B. Lin- 
tot, 77. Is greatly terrified at the undertaking, 78. Is objected to 
by ſome for being too much a Tory, and by others for want of a 
ſufficient 3 of the Greek language, 79. Greatly aſſiſt- 
ed by former tranſlators, 79. Hiſtory of the notes to the Iliad, 
80. The life of Homer, written by Parnel, 81. The Ilia 
took him five years in tranſlating, 82. 654 copies of the Iliad 
ſubſcribed for, and he gained 5320/7. 4s. by this work, 82. 
Sinks a conſiderable part of his moncy for annuities, 83. Ex- 
trafts from the firſt tranſlation and the printed compared, 84. 
Story of his reading the tranſlation of the Iliad to Lord Halifax, 

2. Addiſon and him become rivals, 95. - Conteſt between 
Py and Tickell's tranſlations of the Iliad, 98. His own account 
of the jealouſy of Addiſon, 99. . Purchaſes his houſe at Twick- 
enham, 1715, 100. Forms his grotto at Twickenham, 101. 
| Publiſhes a quarto edition of his works in 1717, 101. Loſes his 
father in 1717, 102. The publication of the Iliad completed in 
1720, 102. His publications cenſured by Burnet, Ducket, and 
Dennis, 102. Purpoſes to become rich by the South-Sea bubble, 
and luckily eſcapes without much loſs, 102, In 1721, he 
' Publiſhed the poems of Dr. Parnell, and an edition of the works 
of Shakeſpeare, 102. Deficiencies of his edition of Shakeſpeare 
expoſed by Theobald, 103. Merits of this edition of Shake- 
ſpeare, 104, Publiſhes propoſals for a tranſlation of the Odyſ- 


ey, in five volumes, 5 J. 55. 104. Aſſiſted in the tranſlation by 
Fenton 


| 
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Fenton and Broom, 104. Examined before the Lords on the 
trial of Bp. Atterbury, 104. Atterbury preſents a Bible to Pope 
at their laſt interview, 105. Tranſlated only twelve books of 
the Odyſſey, 105. Pope's tranſlation in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
105. 819 copies ſubſcribed for, and completed in 1725, 105. 
A criticiſm on the Odyſſey, publiſhed by Spence, 106. Efta»= 
bliſhes a friendſhip with Spence, 106. Is viſited by Voltaire, 
107. Joins with Swift in publiſhing three volumes of Miſcella- 
nies, 107. Dunciad publiſhed in 1728, 108. Hiſtory of the 
Dunciad, 109. Mr. Pope executed in effigy by the Dunces, 111. 
Publiſhes a poem on Taſte, 1731, 113. Loſes his mother at 
the age of 93, 115. Calls Curll before the Houſe of Lords for 
publiſhing ome letters of noblemen to him, 116., Curls account 
of his obtaining the letters, 117. Publiſhes a volame of Letters, 
1737, 118, Publiſhes the Firſt Part of the Eſſay on Man, 1733, 
121. Hiſtory of the Eſſay on Man, 122. The Eſſay attacked 
by Mr. Crowſaz, as immoral, and defended by Warburton, 123. 
is Letter to Warburton, 126. Suppoſed to have been made . 
a tool of by Bolingbroke, to ſpread his opinions, 126. Eu- 
deavours to get his Eſſay on Man tranſlated into Latin, 127. 
Lives _—_ the great, 128. A report prevailed of Queen Caro- 
line paying him a viſit, which did not take place, 128. Writes an 
Epiſtle on the Uſe of Riches, 1733, 128. Publiſhes the Man of 
Roſs, 129. Publiſhes his Characters of Men, 1734, 130. Pub- 
liſhes his Characters of Women, 131. Ducheſs of Marlborough 
celebrated in that poem, under the character of Atoſſa, 132. 
Publiſhed Imitations of ſeveral Poems of Horace, 132. Such 
imitations firſt practiſed by Oldham and Rocheſter, 132. Pub- 
liſhes ſome of Dr. Donne's Satires, 133. At open war with Lord 
Hervey, 134. Publiſhes his laſt Satires, 134. Never wrote on 
aliticks, 135. Firſt volume of the Memoirs of Seriblerus pub- 
bie by him, in conjunction with Swift and Arbuthnot, 136. 
Publiſhed two volumes of Latin Poems, written by Italians, 137. 
Planned a Poem, ſubſequent to his Eflay on Man, but never 
completed it, 137. Publiſhes another book of the Dunciad, 138. 
Is at variance with Cibber, 239. Celebrates both Cibber and 
Oſborne in the Dunciad, 141. Account of his latter end, 144. 
Died May 30, 1744, and buried at Twickenham, 145. A 
monument erected to his memory, by the Biſhop of Glouceſter, 
145. Offended Lord Bolingbroke by having printed 1500 of 
- the Patriot King more than Lord Bolingbroke knew of, and not 
bk diſcovered until the death of Pope, 145. Account of a difference 
's between Pope and Mr. Allen, 147. Account of Pope's Picture i 
. of Betterton, 148. His perſon deſcribed, 149. His dreſs, 149. | 
d His method of living and converſation, 150. The frugality of 
, his domeſtick character, 153. Proud of his money, and the 
e greateſt fault of his friends, poverty, 154. Fond of enumerat- 
8 ing the great men of his acquaintance, 154. His ſocial virtues, 
e 155. His Letters appear premeditated and artificial, 157. Many 
— of the topicks of his Lone contrary to truth, 157. Via. contempt 
{= Vor. XII. LI of 
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of his own, poetry, 157. —Inſenſibility to cenſure; and- criticifm, 
157.-Diſcitcem of kings, 158,—Contempt of the world, 4 [{ yu 
Scorn of the great, 158.— His own importance, 159. Learned 
his pretended diſcontent from Swift, 159. Sometimes wanton 
in his attacks, and mean in his retreat, 160. His virtues, libe- 
rality, and fidelity of friendſhip, 161. Paid Savage 200. a year, 
161. The report of a defamatory Life of Swil being found 
in his papers, on enquiry appears groundleſs, 162. Lived and 
died in the religion of Rome, 162. Never loſt his belief of 
Revelation, 162. In his early life a literary curioſity, and af. 
terwards ſtudied the living world, 162. Entertained a defire 
for travelling, but did not gratify it, 163, His intellectual cha- 
rater, Good Senſe, 163. His genius, 163. is great me- 
mory, 164. Made Poetry the bulineſs of his life, 164. Never 
wrote on popular or temporary occaſions, 165. Never publiſhed 
his works under two years, 166. Compared with Dryden, 167. 
His great care in poliſhing his works, 167. Frequently cor- 
rected his works after publication, 168. His proſe works cha- 
racterized. 169. His Paſtorals conſidered, 170. Windfor Foreſt, 
171. Temple of Fame, 171. The Meſſiah, 172. The Verſes 
on an unfortunate Lady, 172. Ode to St. Cecilia's Day, 113. 
Copy of the Ode, 174. Ignorant of the principles, and len 
ble to the effects of Muſick, 176. His Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
176. The Rape of the Lock, 179. Eloiſa to Abelard, 181. 
The Ihad, 182. Obſervations on the notes to the Iliad, 185. 
The Odyſley, 186. The nates to the Odyſſey written by Broome, 
186, The Dunciad, 186. The delign of that poem, 187. His 
Eſſay on Man, 188. His characters of Men and Women, 190. 
His leſſer poems confidered, 191. The queſtion, Whether Pope 
was a poet? conſidered, 195. Copy of his Letter to Mr. Brid 
196. The Viſitor's Criticiſms on Pope's Epitaphs, 199. His 
Epitaph on Charles Earl of Dorſet, 199. His Epitaph on Sir 
William Trumball, 202. His Epitaph on the Hon, Sir Simon 
Harcourt, 204. His Epitaph on James Crags, 204. His Epi- 
taph intended for Mr. Rowe, 206. His Epitaph intended for 

Mrs. Corbet, 206. His Epitaph on the Hon. Robert Digby 
and his filter, 208. His Epitaph on Sir Godfrey Kneller, 209. 
His Epitaph on Gen. Hen. Withers, 210. His Epitaph on 
Elijah Fenton, 211. His Epitaph on Mr. Gay, 212. His Epi- 
taph intended for Sir Iſaac Newton, 214. His Epitaph on Ed- 
mund Duke of Buckingham, 215. Writes part of the Prologue 
to Sophoniſba, 226, The malevolence between him and Philips, 
254. Remarks on his verlification, v. 136. Fate of the MS9, 
he left to Lord Bolingbroke, vii. 260. Account of his edition of 
Shakeſpeare, ii. 117. View of the Controverſy between Crouſaz 
and Warburton, on the Eſſay on Man, 198. Crouſaz's Obſerva- 
tions on his Opinion of the Ruling Paſſion, 199. Of Whatever 1s, 
is Right, 202, His character in converſation, xi. 152. Meſhab, 
in Latin, 1. 168. 
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and Panther publiſhed by Dryden, in defence of Popery, 350. 

Egg and Canna the only iſlands of the Hebrides where that religion 

is retained, viii. gn, | 3 | 

Population, the flight of every man a loſs to the community, and es 
— rather — be — uſeful to the ſociety they — — 
than be driven from it, x. 258. Decayed religious houſes, or want 
of them, no evidence of a decreaſing, viii. 288. 

Portia, ( daugbter of Cato) characteriſed, ii. 321. | 

Portland, Earl. of, taken up for being concerned in Waller's Plot, 
ix. 246, Receives a letter from Waller, advifing him to confeſs 
which he rejects, and applies to the Lords for redreſs, 247. After 
being examined ſeveral times by the Lords, is admitted to bail, 


249. | 
Poffidippus, his account of human life, iii. 235. 
Poſthumous Works, thoughts on the publication of, vii. 260. 


Poverty, the impropriety of reflecting on perſons for it, x. 335. The 


afflictive ſcenes of it deſcribed, iv. 338. The fears of it ſtrongl 

_ excite to activity and diligence, 339. The folly of thoſe — 
negligence and profuſion involve them in the miſeries of it, 339. 
In what caſes they are objects of pity, 340. The difappointments 
attending it, 176. Why its circumſtances are ſo often regarded 
with contempt, vi. 184. When only to be dreaded, 36%. Ought 
not to be looked on as hereditary, viii. 35. What it is, and the 
neceſſity of it, conſidered, 40. a b | 

Power, the effect of neceſſity, v. 373. £3 3 | 

ick of private virtue, iv. 432. 
The practice of giving unmerited, cenſured, v. 355. The ex- 
cellency of that which is truly deſerved, 412. I h: integrity 
and judgment with which it _ to be diſpenſed, 412. The 
love of it engages in a variety of means for attaining it, vi. 142. 
The general . for it ſhewn, vi. 306. To an old man an empty 
ſound, iii. 42 | | ; 

Prayer and labour ſhould co-operate, ix. 34. | 

Prayers by Dr. Johnſon, Sept. 18, 1738, xi. 441. April 24, 1752, 
443. May 6, 1752, March 28, 1754. 444 lan. 23, 1759, 

5. March 25, 1759, 446. Jan. 1, 1770, Jan. 1, 1777, 447. 
pt. 18, 1779, 448. June 22, 1781. Ott. 6, 1782, 449. 
Dec. 5, 1784, 450. r | 

Precedent, implicit ſubmiſſion to it unreaſonable, v. 405. 

Preceptor (a plan of education), preface to the, 11. 235. 

Precipitation, often fatal to great deſigns, iv. 278. ; 

Preferment-hunters, characterized, i. 17. ' 

Preſbyterians and Independents, account of the diſputes between them 
at Oxford, on the authority of miniſters, xii. 188. 

Preſcience, advantages of, iii. 285. | 

Pre/ler John, great pains taken by the Portugueſe for the diſcovery of 
his country, ii. 228. > | 

Preſumption, more eaſily corrected than puſillanimity, iv. 164. 

Pride, frequently the effect of hereditary wealth, x. 334. Generally 
the ſaurce of anger, iv. 68. CharaQterized, vii. 121. Its compe- 
tition with idleneſs, 121. 

| LI 3: Prints, 
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Prints, obſervations on the collectors of, vii. 226. 

Printing, Mr. Savage's peculiar attention to correctneſs in, iii. 286, 
By ſubſcription, firſt tried by Dryden's Virgil, xi. 76. 

Prior, Matthew, his life, x. 157. Of obſcure original, by ſome 
ſuppoſed to have been born at Winburne, Dorſetſhire; by others 
to haye been the ſon of a Joiner, in London, 157. Educated 
for ſome time at Weſtminſter, 158. Received his academical 
education at Cambridge, at the expenſe of the Earl of Dorſet, 
158, Took his Batchelor's degree in 1686, and his Maſter's 
by mandate, in 1700, 158. Wrote the City Mouſe and Coun- 
try Mouſe, 1688, 159. Secretary to the Embaſſy to the Con- 

eſs at the Hague, 159. Gentleman of the Bedchamber to King 
William, 160. Wrote a long Ode on the Death of Queen Mary, 
160. Secretary to the Treaty of Ryſwick, in 1697, 160. Secre- 
tary at the Court of France, in 1698, 160. Under-ſecretary of 
State, 161. Wrote the Carmen Seculare, in 1700, 161. Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Eaſt Grinſtead, 1701, 162. Went to Paris 
with propoſitions of peace, in 1711, 164. Recalled from Paris, Aug. 
1715, 166. On his return, taken up and examined before the 
Privy-Council, 167. Remained in confinement for two years, when 
he was excepted in an Act of Grace, but ſoon after diſcharged, 168. 
Died at Wimpole, Sept. 18, 1721, and buried at Weſtminſter, 170. 
Left 5ool. for a monument, 170. Copy of his Epitaph, 170. 
His character, 172. Character of his writings, 175. ſcribed 
in the Aſſembly of Bards, xi. 173. 

Private Vices public Benefits, how far they may ſometimes prove ſo, 
viii. $1. | 

Abs, the danger of, ix. 34. 

Prodigality, deſtitute of true pleaſure, and the ſource of real and laſting 
milery, iv. 341, 342. | | | 

Project, the folly of, expoſed, iii. 150. The folly of, in general, 
187. Projectors characterized, 220. The folly and wickedneſs 
of thoſe who only project the deſtruction and miſery of mankind, 
220. For the good of mankind, in ſearching out new powers 

of nature, and contriving new works of art, ought to be encou- 
raged, 223. 

Prologue, at the opening of Drury-Lane Theatre, 1747, xi. 28, To 
the Maſque of Comus, 131. To the Good-natured Man, 132. 
To the Word to the Wile, 134. 22 
Pronunciation, difficulties in ſettling it, ii. 10. 

Properantia, her letter on the alteration of the ſtyle, v. 228. 

Proſapius, his character, iv. 122. b | 

Proſperity, often productive of various infelicities, vi. 61. 348. Ob- 

ructs the knowledge of ourſelves, vi. 62. T he danger, of, iii. 
356. 

Praſpero, his character, vi. 347. k 

Proſtitutes, reflections on their infamous and deplorable condition, v. 
230. vi. 186. In what reſpects objects of compaſſion, v. 232. 

Proverbs, ch. vi. ver. 7—11, paraphraſed, i. 157. 

Prudence, wherein its province lies, v. 264. Characterized, vii. 228, 

> * Exemplified in the character of Sophron, 228. | | 
| 3 x | Prudentius, 
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Prudentiut, the motives on which he contraQed marriage, iv. 118. 

Prune, Mrs. her treatment of Leviculus, vi. 247. 

Pruſſia, King of (the former, characterized, xii. 220. Account of 
his Tall Regiment, 221. His diſagreement with his Son, 222. 
Obliges his Son to marry againſt his will, 224. Died 1740, 225. 

Pruſſia, King of ( Charks Frederick J, his life, xii. 220. Born Jan. 
24, 1711-12, 220. Remarkable for his diſagreement with his 
Father, 222. Deſigned to fly his country, but diſcovered by his 

father, himſelf — and his confident executed, 223. Oblig- 
ed by his father to marry, but does not conſummate during his 
father's life, 224. Applies himſelf to ſtudy and liberal amuſe- 
ments, 225. Succeeds to the Crown, 1740, 228. Receives 
his wife as Queen, 228. Releaſes the boys marked for military 
ſervice, 229. Continues his correſpondence with learned men, 
229, Governs with very little miniſterial aſſiſtance, and baniſhes 
the Prime Minifter and favourite of his father, 229. Grants a 
toleration of Religion and Free Maſonry, 229. Inſtitutes the Or- 
der of Merit, 230. Charitable if not liberal, 23 1. Advancement 
of learning one of his firſt cares, 231. Revives his claim to Herſtal 
and Hermal, 232. On the death of the Emperor of Germany, 
claims Sileſia, 233. His proceedings in the war for Sileſia, 233. 

Makes peace with the Queen of Hungary, on ſurrendering to him 

the half of Sileſia, 237. Obſervations on his Reaſons for en- 
acting and repealing Laws, 238. Account of the Code Fre- 
derique, 239. Epitome of his plan for the Reformation of Courts, 
240. Proceedings of his army 1742 againſt the Auſtrians, 244. 
Is deſerted by the French, 243. Makes peace with the Empreſs, 
who ſurrenders the remaining part of Sileſia, 250. Reforms his 
laws, and concludes a defenſive alliance with England, 251. Raiſes 
an army under pretence of fixing the emperor in poſſeſſion of 
Bohemia, 256. His declaration . reaſons for going to war, 256. 
The Queen of Hungary's anſwer to the declaration, 260. Enters 

Bohemia with 104,000 men, Aug. 1744, 261. Beſieges and takes 
Prague, Sept. 1744, 263. _ Prague, and retires with his 
army into Sileſia, 266. After ſeveral engagements, enters Dreſden 
as a Conqueror, 270. 

P/almanazar, George, account of him, xi. 206. 

Publick Spirit, the duty of, in times of danger, vii. 29. 

Punch, the mixture uſed in making it, requiſite to converſation, vii. 
135. The ingredients of both compared, 136. | 
Puniſhments, capital, the ſeverity and frequency of them in ſome caſes 
diſapproved, v. 272. 275. Inſtead of hindering the commiſſion of 

the crime, they often prevent the detection of it, 276. 

Puritans, their tenets ridiculed, ix. 197. 

Puzzle, Will, his ſtory, vii. 369. 

Pyramids, a viſit to, iii. 385. Ko 

Pyramus and Thiſbe, written by Cowley, when only ten years of age, 
iX. 3, 


| UEBEC, conſiderations on the eſtabliſhment of popery in that 
rovince, viii. 146. 
D Alk, the ill uſe made of it by Shakeſpeare, vii. 256. 
Quick, Molly, her complaint againſt her miſtfeſs for only hinting at 
what ſhe wants, vii. 182. 
Quick, Ned, ready at finding objections, vii. 348. 
Juin, Mr. his friendſhip for Thomſon, xi. 230, 
Dmncunx figures, their excellence, xii. 284. | 
Quiſquilius, his extravagancies in indulging an injudicious curioſity, 
v. 68. N 
Quixote, Don, the idea of Hudibras taken from it, ix. 190. The cha- 
racters compared, 190. Recommended by Dr. Sydenham to young 
. Phyſicians, xii. 182. | 


RAASA Z, iſland of, deſcribed, vii. 278. 
Rake, the life of one, iii. 137. 144. 


Ralcigh, Sir Walter, the defeats of his Hiſtory of the World, v. 


| 330. | : 

Ranbler, his reflections upon a review of his eſſays, vi. 392. Prayer 
on the, xii. 442. 12 

Ranger, Tim, his hiſtory, vii. 248. Tries dreſs, the company of 
rakes, keeping of race-horſes, and building, but finds no happi- 
neſs in any of them, 250. Beeomes a fine gentleman, and a col- 
lector of ſhells, foſſils, &c. hires a French cook, but in all diſap- 
pointed, 257. 

Rape of the Lock, ſtory on which it was founded, xi. 69. 

Rarities, the choice and ſtudy of them ſhould be ſubſervient to virtue 

and the public good, v. 71. 73. M 

Raſchid, his character, a ſtriking example of the fatal effects of inſati- 
able avarice, iv. 249. | 

Raſſelas, Prince of Abyſſinia, the hiſtory of, iii. 299. All the princes 
and princeſſes contined in the happy valley, 300. Account f 
the palace in the valley, 300. His diſcontent in the happy val- 
ley, 302. His amuſement in picturing the diſtreſſes of life, $09. 
Nleditates his. eſcape, 312. His hope of eſcaping by Ying: 313. 
His deſire to attain knowledge from. Imlac, 319. His reſolution 
to render every perſon about him happy, 334. The unhappineſs 
of the inhabitants of the happy valley, 337. Diſcovers the means 
of eſcape, 339. His ſiſter Nekayah joins. with him and Imlac in 
leaving the happy valley, 342. eir travels, 345. Their abode 
at Cairo, 346. Complains of being more unhappy than thoſe 
about him, 348. Aſſociates with young men of ſpirit and gaiety, 
but ſoon leaves them, 349. Finds a wiſe and happy mans oft 

es 
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Takes a glimpſe of paſt oral life, 554. Viſits a perſon in the greateſt 
proſperity, 356. Viſits a hermit, 358. Examines the happineſs 
of high ſtations, 365. Viſits the Fyramids, 385. Viſits the cata- 
combs, 43. | 

Rats, none in the iſlands of Sky, viii. 311. 

Reading Man characterized, iii. 197. © 2 | 

Reaſon, the importance of its keeping a conſtant guard over the ima- 
gination, iv. 49. | | 

Ready Man characterized, iii. 197. 

Reaſon, the uncertain continuance of, iii. 419. 

Reflitude delineated, vii. 142. | | 

Regimen, rather to be decreaſed than increaſed as men advance in 
years, xii, ney F | * ; 

Regifter, univerſal, of a new kind, to what uſeful purpoſes it may be 
applied, v. 215. 

Regret, ſometimes both neceſſary and uſeful, vii. 290. 

Reid, Andrew, employed by Lord Lyttelton in the punQuation of his 
life of Henry II. xi. 385. | 

Rehearſal, the character of Bayes deſigned for Dryden, ix. 349. Writ- 
ten by Buckingham, aſſiſted by Butler, Martin Clifford, and Dr. 
Sprat, 349. Firſt acted in 1671, 349. The dialogue between 
Love and Honour deſigned for the Duke of Ormond, 350. | 

Relaxation, the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of it with regard to ſtudy, 
v. 109. 

Religion, obſervations on the change of, in Scotland, viii. 212. A 
toleration granted in Pruſſia, xii. 229. The pleaſure and advan- 
tages of, iv. 282. Its origin and excellency, 284. The ſource 
of the nobleſt and moſt refined pleaſures, 286. [he common 
objections to a life of religion, groundleſs and unreaſonable, 287. 
The uſe of auſterities and mortibcations v. 251. The danger of 
women when they lay it aſide, iii. 179. Conſolations to be found 
in, 1. 26. 

Remiſſion of Sins, the firſt and fundamental truth of religion, v. 246. 

Repentance, the abſurdity of delaying it, v. 5. The doctrine of it 
embarraſſed by ſuperſtitious and groundleſs imaginations, 249. 
Unjuſtly confounded with penance, 249. Wherein true repentance 
conſiſts, 249. The completion and ſum of it a real change of tem- 
per and life, 251. 

Reputation, induſtry and caution neceſſary» to ſupport it, v. 372. 
Tainted, the greateſt calamity, vi. 102. 

Reſentment, the effects of, more certain than gratitude, x. 336. 

Reſolution and firmneſs of mind, neceſſary to the cultivation and increaſe 
of virtue, iv. 361. 

Reſolutions, the fallacious eſtimate generally made, vii. 106. Cuſtom 

commonly too ſtrong for, 107. 

Reſileſs, Tom, ſhort hiſtory of, vii. 193. 

Retirement, the diſadvantages of it when indulged to exceſs by men of 

genius and letters, iv. 93. Rural, the motives of ſome perſons to 


defire it, v. 410. 
Retroſpection on our conduct, the importance and uſefulneſs of it, iv. 


50. 
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Rhodes, Iſle of, tory of the dragon which ravaged it, vii. 30. 
— pou on the — 5a . 3 the town, 
iv. 296. 
Richard II. obſervations on Shakeſpeare's play of, ii. 149. 
Richard III. obſervations on Shakeſpear's play of, ii. 156. 
Richardſon's, Samuel, Treatiſe on Painting, gave the firſt fondneſs of 
that art to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, ix. 2. His character of Lovelace 
taken from the Lothario of the Fair Penitent, x. 62. Charac- 
terized as a writer, 62. 4 
Riches, the folly of purſuing them as the chief end of our being, 
iv. 374. The true uſe of, v. 319. The general deſire of them 
whence it n 384. The peace of life too often deſtroy- 
ed by inceſſant and zealous ſtrugglings for them, 385. The arts 
by which they are gained frequently irreconcileable with virtue, 
386. Not the cauſe of happineſs, vii. 248. The general de. 
lire for, 292. Not ſo dangerous as formerly, 292. Hope of, 
more than the enjoyment, 293. What it is to be rich, 293. 
Avarice always poor, 293. Story of Tom Tranquil, a rich man, 
295. Belt obtained by ſilent profit and induſtry, 395. Not the 
_ cauſe of happineſs, exemplified in the hiſtory of Ortogrul of Baſra, 


5 

Riba ( hereditary ), advantages and diſadvantages of, iii. 248, The 
general ill effects of, i. 16. 

Ridicule, the buſineſs of comedy, iii. 4. 

Riding, honours due to the lady who undertook to ride 1000 miles ia 
1000 hours, and performed it in about two thirds of the time, v. 
21. An equeſtrian ſtatue propoſed to be erected to her memory, 
23. Difficulties reſpecting a proper inſcription, 23. 

Righteouſneſs conſidered, vii. 358. 

Rio verde, tranſlation of the two firſt ſtanzas of that ſong, i. 162. 

| Riots, in London (1780), deſcription of, xii. 422. 

Roarer, his character, vi. 24. | 

Rocheſter, John Wilmot, Earl of, Life of, ix. 201. Son of Henry, 
Earl of Rocheſter, 201. Born April 10, 1647, 201. Educated 
at Burford School, 201. Entered at Wadham College, 201. 
Travelled into France and Italy, 201. Entered into the ſea-ſervice, 
201. Early given to intemperance, 202. Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber, and Comptroller of Woodſtock Park, 202. Mentioned 
by Wood as the greateſt ſcholar of all the nobility, 203. His 
favourite authors, Boileau and Cowley, 203. Purſues a life of 
drunken gaiety, 203. Becomes acquainted with Dr. Burnet, 
which produced a total change of his manners and opinions, 203. 
Died at the age of thirty-four, July 26, 1680, 204. His charac- 
ter, 204, Many things imputed to him which he is ſuppoſed not 
to have written, 204. The firſt edition of his works printed the 
year after his death, Antwerp in the title-page, 204. CharaQter of 
his works, 205. His poem on Nothing criticiſed, 205. His 
Praiſe of Satire criticiſed 206, His Satire againſt Man criticiſed, 
207. Takes E. Settle under his protection, 350. 

Rois Dittionary of Commerce, Preface to, ii. 259. 
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Romances, the general deſign of them, iv. 20. Thoſe of the former 

and preſent age compared, 22. N 

Romans, their donatives rather popular than virtuous, vii. 13. Made 
no ſtanding proviſion for the needy, 13. Their hiſtory has long 

found employment for the ſtudious, and amuſement for the idle, 
ii. 319. When poor, robbed mankind ; when rich, robbed one 
another, 324. 

Rome, ſupplied by Sicily with corn, ii. 385. Afterwards ſupplied 
with corn from Africa and Egypt, 385. | 

| Romeo and Juliet, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's play of, it. 166. 

Rona, account of the iſland of, viii. 280. 

Roſcommon, Wentworth Dillon, Earl «f, his life, ix. 211. Son of 
James Dillon, Earl of Roſcommon, born in Ireland, 211. Edu- 
cated in Yorkſhire, at his uncle's, Lord Strafford's, 211. Sent 
to Caen, to ſtudy under Bochart, 212. Is ſaid to have had pre- 
ternatural intelligence of his father's death, 212. The credit to 
be given to ſuch intelligence, 212. Travels into Italy, 213. At 
the Reſtoration returns to England, is made' Captain of the Band 
of Penfioners, and addicts himſelf to gaming, 213. Goes to 
Ireland, and made Captain of the Guards, 214. Attacked by 
three ruffians, on his return from the gaming-table, is reſcued by a 
half-pay officer, to whom he reſigns his commiſſion in the guards, 
214. Returns to * and marries a daughter of the Earl of 
Burlington, 214. Forms a plan of a Society for reforming 
our language, 214. Purpoſes to retire to Rome, but is attacked 
by the gout, and, with the aſſiſtance of a French empirick, dies 
in 1684, and is buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 216. His poetical 
character, 216. Dryden's opinion of Roſcommon's Eſſay on 
tranſlated Verſe, 218. His Art of Poetry praiſed, 219. Account 
of his other pieces, 221. Mrs, Philip's opinion of ſome of his 
works, 221. | 

Rota Club, account of, and the members, ix. 121. 

Rowe, Nicholas, the firſt who had three nights of a new play, ix. 
347. His life, x. 60. Born at little Beckford, Bedtordſhire, 
1673, 60. Educated at Weltminſter, under Buſby, 61. A itu- 
dent of the Middle-Temple, 61. At twenty-five produced the 
Ambitious Step-mother, 61. Tamerlane in 1702, 61, Fair 
Penitent in 1703, 62. Ulyſſes in 1706; Royal Convert, 1708, 
G3. The Biter, a comedy, 1706, 64. Jane Shore, 1714, 64. 
Lady Jane Grey, 1715, 64. Publiſhes an edition of Shakeſpeare ' 
in 1709, 65. Under-ſecretary to the Duke of Queenſberry, 65. 
Adviſed by Lord Oxford to ſtudy Spaniſh, 66. Succeeded N. 
Tate as Poet-Laureat, 66. Land-Surveyor of the Cuſtoms, 66. 
Clerk of the Council to the Prince of Wales, 66. Secretary of 
the Preſentations, 66. His life, as prefixed to his tranſlation of 
Lucan's Pharſalia, by Dr. Welwood, 66. Died Dec. 6, 1718, and 
buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 69. The teſtimony of Pope in his 
favour, 69. Chiefly conſidered as a tragick author and tranſlator, 
o. Character of his works, 71. Pope's Epitaph intended for 

im, with the Viſitor's criticiſms, xi. 206. Obſervations on his 
edition of Shakeſpeare's Works, ii. 116. 
Royal 
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Royal Society, ſuppoſed to have been eſtabliſhed, to divert the at- 
tention of the people from ——— diſcontent, x. 86. Enquiry 
into, What have they done? vii. 354. ( 

| eſe to convenience, the progreſs of, vii. 252. | 

Ruling Paſſion, M. Crouſaz's obſervations on Pope's opinion of it, 
I. 199. 

Rum, account of the iſland of, viii. 367. Land there not more than 
24 d. an acre, 368. f 

Rupert, Prince, driven by admiral Blake into the Ta xii. 
Afterwards into Carthagena, 45. His fleet deſtroyed by Blake in 
the harbour of Malaga, 45. | 

Rural Elegance, obſervations in the praiſe of, xi. 275. | 

Rural Situation, a ſketch of its peculiar pleaſures and advantages, v. 

408. | 

Ruricola, his obſervations upon the prevalence of a fond appetite for 
news, Iv. 387. . | 


8. 
GABRIN US Georgius, de ſacerdote furem conſolante epigram- 


ma, x. 180. 

Sachariſſa, that character deſigned by Waller for Lady Dorothea 
Sidney, ix. 232. 

Salmaſtus, employed by Charles II. to write in defence of his father 
and monarchy, ix. 108. His character, 108. Publiſhes his De- 
fenſio Regis in 1649, 108. Anſwered by Milton, 108. Leaves 
a reply to Milton, which was publiſhed by his ſon, 110. | 

Sampſon Agoniſles, characterized, ix. 178. Critical remarks on the 
beauties and improprieties of that dramatick piece, v. 431. - 

Sanderſon, Dr. Robert, biſhop of Lincoln, his critical nicety in pre- 
paring his lectures, iv. 130. 

Sannazarius, his inducements to the piſcatory eclogue, iv. 236. 

Sarpi, Father Paul, his life, xii. 3. Born at Venice, 1 $52» 3. Edu- 
cated under his mother's brother, 3. Studies logick under Ca- 
pella of Cremona, 3. Takes the order of Servites, 1566, 4. 
Publick Profeſſor of Divinity at Mantua, 4. His great acquiſi- 
tions in every branch of knowledge and literature, 25 Several 
charges laid againſt him in the Inquiſition, which paſſed over, 5. 
Refuſed a biſhopric by Clement VIII. 5. The part he took in 
the quarrel between Paul V. and the Venetians, 6. Attacked by 
five ruffians employed by the Pope, and receives fifteen ſtabs, 8. 
Retires to his convent, and writes the Hiſtory of the Council of 
Trent, 8. Died 1623, 9. His character, 10. 

Satire, Lord Rocheſter's praiſe of, criticiſed, ix. 207. G 

Savage, Richard, his life, X. 281. Born Jan. 10, 1697, a ſon of 
Earl Rivers by the Counteſs of Macclesfield, 283. Left to the 
care of his mother, who abandons him, 283. Committed to the 
care of a poor woman, to be brought up as her own ſon, 284. 
Lady Maſon, his d-mother, takes ſome care of him, 285. 
His god-mother, Mrs. Lloyd, left him 300 J. which was py 
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aid him, 28 1 Placed. at a ſmall grammar - ſchool near St. Al- 
— 285. Lord Rivers on his death-bed enquires particularly 
of him, and is aſſured by his mother that he was dead, by which 
he loſes 6000 J. left him by his father, 286. His mother 'at- 
tempts to ſend him to America ſecretly, 287, His mother places 
him with a ſhoe-maker in Holborn, 288. On the death of his 
nurſe, diſcovers his parents, 288. Applies to his mother, who 
reſolves to negle& him, 288. Became an author through neceſ- 
ſity, 289. Publiſhes his firſt Poems againſt the Biſhop of Bangor, 
289, Writes his firſt play, Woman's a Riddle, in his eighteenth 
year, 290. At twenty-one writes Love in a Veil, 291. Is patron- 
ized by Sir Richard Steele, 291. Story of his going with Sir R. 
Steele, and writing a pamphlet, which he ſells for two guineas, 
to raiſe money, 292. Steele propoſes to marry one of his natural 
daughters to Savage, 293. Steele diſcards him, 293. Through 
the interceſſion of Wilks obtains 50 J. from his mother, 295. Fre- 
quents the Stage, becomes acquainted with Mrs. Oldfield, who 
allows him 50/. a year during her life, 296. Mr. Wilks occaſion- 
ally allows him a benefit, which is counteracted by his mother, 
297. Writes the tragedy of Sir Tho. Overbury, 298. Cibber 
corrects the tragedy, 299. Experiences the Friendſhip of Aaron 
Hill, who writes the Prologue and Epilogue to the tragedy* of 
Overbury, 300. . Acts the part of Overbury, 300. Seventy gui- 
neas left for Savage, by Mr. Hill's publiſhing his caſe in the 
Plain Dealer, 302. His flattery of Lady M. W. Montague in his 
Dedication to his volume of Poems, 303. Adds to his repu- 
tation __— poem on the death of Geo. I. 304. Account of his 
killing Mr. James Sinclair, 305. His trial and defence, 308. 
Is found guilty of murder, 309. He obtains a pardon, although 
3t had been greatly obſtructed by his mother, 310, Further ac- 
counts of his mother's enmity, 311. Meets the principal evi- 
dence againſt him in diſtreſs, and divides his only guinea with 
her, 314. His own opinion of the killing of Sinclair, 315. 
Lived a life of want and plenty, 316. Threatens to publiſh a 
narrative of his mother's conduct, in hopes of extorting a penſion 
from her, 317. Received into the family of Lord Fyrconnel, 
who promiſes him a penſion of 200/. a year, 317. Writes the 
Author to be Let, 318. The ow he had in the Dunciad, 321. 
His epigram on Dennis, 322. Receives twenty guineas for a pa- 
negyrick on Sir R. Walpole, 322. Laments the miſery of living 
at other men's tables, 323. Publiſhes the Wanderer, with the 
character of that poem, 324. His peculiar attention to corre&- 
neſs in printing, 326. Sells the copy of the Wanderer for ten 
guineas, 326, His quarrel with Lord Fyrconnel, 328. Writes 
the Triumph of Health and Mirth, 330. Cloſely ſtudies the 
great, 331. Again turned adrift on the world, 333. Too much 
elevated by good fortune, 334: His mother continues her ill 
treatment of him, 336. The reſentment between Lord Tyreon- 
nel and him kept up for many years, 337. Publiſhes the Baſtard, 
a Poem, 338. This poem obliges his mother to retire from-Bath 
to London, 339. Ready to accept the praiſes of the people, and 
to 
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to find excuſes for their cenſure, 340. Imputed none of his mi- 
ſeries to himſelf, 341. Miſtook the love, for the practice of 
virtue, 342. His actions precipitate and blameable, his writings 
tended to the propagation of morality and piety, 342. Exerts 
all his intereſt to be appointed Poet Laureat, but is diſappointed, 
343- Becomes volunteer Laureat to the Queen, for which the 

ueen ſends him 50 J. and leave to continue it annually, 344. 
Copy of the firlt volunteer Laureat, 344. Accuſed of influencing 
elections againſt the Court, 348. An information againſt him in 
the King's Bench, for publiſhing an obſcene pamphlet, 349. 
- Writes the Progreſs of a Divine, 350. Satirized in the Weekly 

Miſcellany, and defended in the Gentleman' Magazine, 352. 
The infos mation diſmiſſed by Sir Philip Yorke, 353. Purpoſes 
writing the Progreſs of a Freethinker, 354. His practice to con- 
ceal himſelf from his friends, whilſt he ſpent the Queen's penſion, 
354. Sir R. Walpole promiſes him the firſt place vacant, not 
exceeding 200 l. a year, 355. Extracts from his poem on the 
Poet's dependance on a Stateſman, 356. Extracts from an 
Epiſtle upon Authors, never publiſhed, 357. Dedicates a poem 
on Publick Spirit to the Prince of Wales, for which he received no 
reward, 360. For a great part of the year lived by invitations, 
and lodged by accident ſometimes in Summer on a bulk, and in 
Winter in a glaſs-houſe, 366. Wherever he went could not 
conform to the ceconomy of a family, 368. As his affairs grew 
deſperate, his reputation declined, 369. Propoſes to publiſh his 
works by ſubſcription, but not ſo much encouraged as he either 
expected or merited, ſpent the money he received, and never pub- 
liſhed his poems, 369. His univerſal acquaintance, 370. By 
the death of the Queen, loſes both his proſpect of preferment and 
his annuity, 371. Purpoſes writing a new tragedy, on the ſtory 
of Sir John Overbury, 371. Writes a poem on the death of the 

ueen, on her ſubſequent birth-day, with extracts from it, 372. 
His friends ſend him into Wales, on a promiſe of allowing him 
gol. a year, 375. Forms enchanting proſpects of a country life, 
376. Takes a lodging in the liberties of the Fleet, and receives 
one guinea a week of his friends ſubſcription, 376, Sets off for 
Wales in July 1739, ſpends all his money before he reaches Briſ- 
tol, gets a freſh remittance, arrives at Briſtol, where he 1s well 
received, and ftays for ſome time, and at laſt goes to Swanſea, the 
place of his deſtination, 381. His annuity greatly diminiſhed, 
382, Completes his tragedy, 382. Returns to Briſtol, where 
30 J. is ſubſcribed for him, 383. Becomes neglected ar Briſtol, 
384. Arrelted at Briſtol, and his Letter to a Friend on that occa- 
ſion, 387. Is very kindly treated by the keeper of the priſon, 
392. - His poem London and Briſtol delineated, 393. His Letter 
to a friend, who adviſed him not to publiſh London and Briſtol 
delineated, 394. Poſtpones the publication, 395. Dies in priſon, 
Aug. 1, 1743, and buried in the church-yard of St. Peter's Briſtol, 
398. His perſon deſcribed, 398. His character, 398. Allowed 
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Savecharges, Sukey, her complaint, vii. 215. By marriage articles 
to have a coach kept, 216. Her huſband provides a coach with- 
out horſes, 218. g - | | 

Scaliger, his partiality in preferring Virgil to Homer, v. 1 

. th Edward, his hiſtory, mg — 3. 

Scandal, the ladies diſpoſition to it, too frequent, iv. 298. 

Scatter, Fack, his hiſtory, iii. 164. a | 

Schemes, the Idler's privilege of forming them, vii. 3. A 

Scholar, journal of three days, vii. 267. The lite of a, i. 320. 
His hopes on entering at the Univerſity, i. 19. View of the ge- 
' neral life of, 20. % 

Schools, the ſtudy proper for, ix. 98. Account of the practice of 
barring out the maſter, x. 74. 

Schoolmaſter, an honeſt and uſeful employment, ix. 97. 

Science, the ways of, are ways of certainty, ii. 427. The paths of 
it narrow and difficult of acceſs, v. 322. The progreſs of it ob- 
ſtructed by ſervile imitation, 370. 

Sciences, the encouragement of them by the patronage of the great, 
caſual and fluctuating, v. 124. 

Scotland, much civilized by CromwelPs ſoldiers, viii. 238. State 
of literature from the middle of the ſixteenth century, 238. Ci- 
vility part of the national character of the Highlanders, 240. 

Scotland, Fohnſon's Journey. See Hebrides. 

Scotland, New, conliderations on the eſtabliſhment of a colony there, 
ii. 288. 

Scruple, Sim, his ſtory, vii. 336. 

Seaſons, the 3 of them productive of a remarkable variation of 
the ſcenes of pleaſure, v. 339. | 
Scruple-Shop, account of that fixed at Oxford by the Parliament 

arty, 1646, xii. 199, a] 

Sehald's Iſlands. See Falkland"s Iſlands. | | 

Sebaſtian, King of Portugal, a tragedy, critical obſervations upon it, 
V. 346. f c 

Second Sight, enquiry into, viii. 343. | 

Secrecy, rules concerning the doctrine and practice of it, iv. 87. 

Secrets, the importance of keeping them, iv. 81. The general cauſes 
of the violation of fidelity, in reference to ſecrets, 83. The ag- 
gravated treachery of ſuch conduct, 8 5 85. The imprudence of 
committing this truſt to perſons, of whoſe wiſdom and faithfulneſs 
we have no juſt aſſurance, 86. 

Seduction of innocence, à detail of the infamous arts and gradations by 
which it is often effected, vi. 179. | 

Seged, his hiſto , vi. 368. . j 

Self-conceit, the ſtrong diſpoſitions in many to indulge it, v. 31. H 
ealily promoted, 31. By what artifices men of this quality delude 
themſelves, 34- 

Self-denial, thoughts on, vii. 206. | 

Self-knowlage, its great importance, iv. 156. vi. 88, A happy pre- 
ſervative againſt indiſcretion and vice, iv. 182. Frequently ob- 
{truſted by partiality and ſelf-love, vi. 89. The deplorable folly 
of oppoſing our own convictions, 91. 

Serenut, 
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Serenus, his hiſtory, iii. 17565. 
Serge, Dick, his hiſtory, iii. 166. | x 
Sermon, an annual one at Huntingdon, in commemoration of the 
conviction of the witches of Warbois, iii. 84. | 
Serotinus, his quick riſe to conſpicuous eminence, vi. 148. 
Servants, the importance of a wiſe regulation of our conduct towards 
them, iv. 432. Their praiſe of their ſuperiors the higheſt pane. 
gyrick of private virtue, 432. 'The danger of betraying our weak- 
"neſs to them, one motive to a regular life, 433. Thi folly of 
giving them orders by hints only, vii. 182. 
Settle, Ellanab, his character by Dryden, ix. 321. Remarks on his 
play of the Empreſs of Morocco, 321. Writes a vindication, 
with a ſpecimen, 325. Protected by the Earl of Rocheſter, 350. 
Attacks Dryden on his Medal, 355. Made City Poet, 355. 
Spent his latter days in contriving ſhews for fairs, &c. and died 
in an hoſpital, 355. Supported himſelf by ſtanding elegies and 
epithalamiums, vii. 47. 
Shadwell, ſucceeds Dryden as Poet-Laureat, ix. 362. 
Shafteſbury, Lord, account of him by Mr. Gray, xi. $70. 
Shakeſpeare, William, only two editions of his works from 1623 to 
. 1664, ix, 137. His Tempeſt altered by Dryden and Davenant, 
323. His plots in the hundred novels of Cinthio, 330. Dryden's 
Troilus and Creſſida altered from Shakeſpeare, 340. An edition 
of his plays publiſhed by Rowe, 1709, ii. 116. An edition of his 
works in fix quarto volumes, publiſhed by Pope, in 1721, xi. 103. 
The deficiencies of this edition detected by Theobald, 103. Me- 
rits of Pope's edition, 104. His eminent ſucceſs in tragi-comedy, 
vi. 99. —— for printing his dramatick works, 1766, ii. 68. 
Difficulties in explaining the original meaning of the author, 68. 
Omiſſions of former editors pointed out, 74. Preface to the edi- 
tion of his works, 1768, 77. The peculiarities by which he gained 
and kept the favour of his countrymen, 80. The poet of nature, 
80. His drama, the mirror of life, 83. The opinion of various 
critics on his plays, 84. Obfervations on his ſtyle, 89. His 
faults and defects, 90. His plots generally drawn from novels, 
103. Enquiry into his learning, 106. Came to London a needy 
adventurer, 110. Careleſs of future fame, 114. The faults in 
the original editions of his plays, 115. Account of the modern 
editions of\his works, 116. Rowe's, 116. Pope's," 117. Theo- 
bald's, 118, Hanmer's, 120. Capel's, 121. Warburton's notes 
ON, 123, - wade critical obſervations on, 124. Grey's notes, 
125. The P an on which Johnſon proceeded in his edition, 128. 
Character of, by Dryden, 138. Remarks, on Sir Thomas Han- 
mer's edition of, iii. 81. General obſervations on the Tempeſt, 
ii. 141. Two Gentlemen of Verona, 142. Merry Wives of Wind- 
ſor, 142. Meaſure for Meaſure, 144. Love's Labour Loſt, 145. 
Midſummer Night's Dream, 145. Merchant of Venice, 146. 
As You Like It, 146. Taming of the Shrew, 147. All's Well 
that End's Well, 147. Twelfth Night, 148. Winter's Tale, 
148. Macbeth, 148. King John, 149. Richard II. 149. 
Henry IV. 149. Henry V. 152. Henry VI. 153. * 
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ard III. 156, Henry VIII. 157.  Coriolanus, 158. Julius 
Ceſar, 158, Anthony and Cleopatra, 158. Timon of Athens, 
159. Titus Andronicus, 160. Troilus and Creflida, 161. 
Cymbeline, 162. King Lear, 162. Romeo and Juliet, 166. 

Hamlet, 167. Othello, 169. Characterized as a writer 'of playe, 
i. 28, | 

Shenflone, William, his life, xi. 276. Born at Lenſoves; in Hales 

Owen, Shropſhire, 1714, 276. Entered of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, 1732, 277. Publiſhed a volume of Miſcellanies, 1737. 
His Judgment of Hercules, 1740. His Schoolmiſtreſs, 1742, 277. 
Wanders about to acquaint, himſelf with life, 279, lights in 
rural elegance, 278. Died 1763, 280. His character, 280. 
Gray's account of him, 281. Account of his works, 282. | 

Shiels, Robert, the writer of the Lives of the Poets, commonly attri- 
buted to Cibber, x. 274. Some account of him, 274. 

Shifter, Dick, his hiſtory, vii. 283. Dilappointed 2 in the * 
of a country life, 284. A 

Sicily 1/land, ſupplied the Romans with corn, ii. 385. 

Sidney, Lady Dorethea, addreſſed by Mr. Waller under the name of | 
Sachariſſa, ix. 232. The various noble offers which ſhe had, * | 
Marries the Ear] of Sunderland, 232. 

Simile, what it ſhould be, xi. 175. 

Similitude, a general and remote one in the Kiſpoſtions and behavi- 
our of — 64. 

Sinclair, Jamer, account of his being killed by Savage and his __ 
panions, xii. 304. 

Singularity, in general diſpleaſing, iii. 282. Inſtances in which it is 
praiſe-worthy, 283. 

Shaiting, two tranſlations of lines under a print of perſons ſkaiting, 
1. 16 ! . 

Skinner "the Grammarian ), account of lis writings, ii. 39. 

Sky, 1/lands of, one inn in them, viii. 273. Animal — in, 
273. Their bread and diet, 274. No cuſtoms paid there, 275. 
Only one houſe of prayer in the iſlands, 287. Account of the 
cattle in, 308. Account of the horſes, 309. Account of the 
ſtags, 310. No rats nor mice, 311. The inhabitants deſcribed, 
311. The different ranks of men there, 314. 

Slanes Caſtle, account of, viii. 227. | 

* conſidered, vii. 125. Equally a leveller with death, 126. 
: exander perceived himſelf to be human, only by the neceſſity of 

cep, 126. 

Shane, Sir Haus, ſatirized by Dr. King in the Traaſacloneen, 
X, 

Smith 4 inſtance of Wilk's generolity to him, x. 294. 

Smith, or Neale, Edmund, his life, by Dr. Oldiſworth, x. 1. Soft 
of a merchant of the name of Neale, by a daughter of Baron Lech- 
mere, 1. Took the name of Smith from being brought up by 
an uncle of that name, 2. Educated at Weſtminſter, under Buſby, 
and removed to Oxford, 2. His character, 3. Character of his 
works, 5. His Jife by Dr. Johnſon, 16. Born at Handley, in 
Worceſterſhire, 16. Educated at Weſtminſter, and took his _ 
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Sober, 
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teres acgree at Oxford, 1696, 16. Narrowly eſcapes expulſion 
ſor irregularities in 1700, 18. Expelled nnd 19. Kall in 
London, 19. Account of his works, 20. Dedicates Phædra, a 
. tragedy, to the: Marquis of Halifax, who had prepared 'to reward 
him with a place of 300“. a year, which he loſes, through not ſoli- 
_ Citing it, 20. Purpoſes writing a tragedy of Lady Jane Grey, re- 
tires into the country for that purpoſe, where he died in] July - 
7 * 2g: The ſtory of his being employed to alter Clarendon's 
E 24. Copy of his Analyſis of Pocockius, 2. 3 
Smalls, obeliſk raiſed to his e near the ar; of his 
_ viii. 410. | 
„ Ned, his ſtory, vii. 370. l 
= Jack, a hearty ens to the preſent cablihment, his hiſ- 
5 vii. 40 Ih 
Snug, Dick, — — vi. 31 of 
— othy, his hiſtory, . 2 
Mer his hiſtory, vii. 123. 488 gi 
Sobriety,.conſidered, vii. 358. 
Society, mutual benevolence the treat end of i it, iv. 360. 
Softly, Sam, his ſtory, vii. 372. 
Soldiers, their contemptible ſtate in time of peace, vii. 81. Their 
wiſh for war not always ſincere, 81. On the bravery of the Eng- 
- liſh, vii. 271. Ariſes very much from the diſſolution of de 
ance, which obliges every man to regard his own Wanne 273. 
Solid, Fack, his ſtory, vii. 317. 
Solitude, a reliſh for thoſe pleaſures an argument of ; a good diſpoſi- 
T tion, iv. 29. The diſguſtful tediouſneſs of it to many, 29. The 
peculiar pleaſures of i it, v. 408, Enquiry into the flate of happi- 
neſs in, iii. 358, | 


 Somervile, Mr. his life, X11, 278. Born at Edſton, i in Wer 


1692, 278; Educated at Wincheſter, and Fellow of New College, 
278. Died July 19, 1742, and an account of his death by Shen- 
flone, 279. Account of his works, 280. 
Sepbron, his letter an frugality, iv. 364. His hiſtory, vii. 228. 
Sorrow, the indulgence of it incapacitates to enjoy the pleaſures of 
contemplation, iv. 30, The experience of it a preſervative againſt 
the vanities of the world, 38. Cautions againſt it, 303. In- 
ſtructions for preventing it, 3006. 
Soul, Dr. Boerhaave s opinion of, xii. 33. | 
Sounds, their arigin deſcribed, ix. 27. Account of a cavern reported 
- to be remarkable for reverberation of, viii. 299. 
Couth Sea, little advantage to be expecled from commerce there, 
viii. 101. 
Southern, the firſt who had two nights of a new play, ix; 349) 
Spain, its naval power almoſt put an end to, by the deſtruction * 
the Armada, ii. 295. | 
Seater, notes reſpecting the writers, &c. in that PROT 6440 
83. The firſt Engliſh. publication that taught minuter decencics 
and inferior duties, 84. Advantages of ſuch publications, 85. 
- Deſigned to divert the attention of the people from publick diſ- 
W 86. Obſervations on the character of Sir Roger de va 
6 VericYs 
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verley, 87. Obſeryations on Sir Andrew Freeport, 88. Nearly 
1700 of them ſold daily, 88. 

Spence, Mr. publiſhed a criticiſm on Pope's tranſſation of the Odyſ- 
ſey, xi. 106, Forms a friendſhip with Pope by which he obtains 
preferment in the church, 106. - 

Spencer, Edmund, one of his ſtanzas compared with the ſame as al- 
tered by Prior, x. 182. Some imitations of his diction cenſured, 
v. 325. | H ali FAR Are 

Spirituous * the bad effects from the uſe of, ii; 341. Eight 
millions of gallons conſumed every year in England, 342. 

Spleen, extracts from Sir R. Blackmore's eſſay on, x. 215. _- 

Sport, analogy of the ſuppoſed ſport of ſuperior beings tormenting 
man, with man's ſport over inferior animals, viii. 46. , 

Sprat, Dr. Thomas, his life of Cowley rather a funeral oration than 

a hiſtory, ix. 1. Aſſiſted Buckingham in writing the Rehearſal, 


349. His life, xii. 36. Born at Tallaton, Devonſhire, 1636, - 


36. Became Commoner at Oxford 1651, 36. Takes orders, 
and made Chaplain to the Duke of Buckingham, whom he is 
ſaid to have aſſiſted in writing the Rehearſal, 37. A favourite of 
Wilkins, and one of the firſt Fellows of the Royal Society, 37. 
| Writes the Hiſtory of the Royal Society, 37: Made Biſhop: of 
Rocheſter 1683, 38. Writes the hiſtory of the Rye-Houſe Plot, 
38. Made Commiſſioner of eccleſiaſtical affairs, 38. Stood neu- 
ter reſpecting the Declaration, 38. Withdraws from the com- 
miſſion, 39. In a conference whether the Crown was vacant, 
ſpoke in — of his old maſter, 39. A plan laid to charge 
him and others with a plot to reſtore King James, 39. The 
Biſhop ſeized, and confined for ſome time, 40. In the cauſe of 
Sacheverell appeared among the friends of the church, 40. 
Died May 20, 1713, 41. Tin of his works, 41. | 
Spring, the pleaſures of that ſeaſon diſplayed; iv. 29. An Ode, i. 
P | 
Sprihs Robin, his obſervations on watering places, and of a ſelect 
ſet at one of them, vii. 316. His farther account of company at 
the Wells, 335. | 
Stag, verſes on the head of a ſtag, ix. 268. Account of thoſe in 
the Iſlands of Sky, viii. 310. | | 
Stage, tragedies in thyme introduced ſoon after the Reſtoration, 1x. 
320. A controverſy between Dryden and Sir R. Howard on 
Dramatick Rhyme, 321. Not attended witk much profit in the 
time of Dryden, 347. Southern the firſt who had two nights 
and Rowe three nights of a new play, 347. A flattering delle. 
tion to a play a principal part of the profit of an author, 348. 
Dryden wrote prologues for two guineas each, and afterwards 
raifed them to three guineas, 348. Dryden's obſervations on Ry- 
mer's Remarks on the Tragedies of the laſt Age, 447. Dennis's 
_ reaſons for paying no regard to the opinion of an audience, x. 
124. Account of the diſpute between Collier and the poets, 
190. The laws of dramatick action ſtated, vi. 97. The com. 
plaint, concerning the dramatick art being long exhauſted, vii. . 
houghts on the appearance of new actors, 96. New actors 
Vor. XII. Mm com- 
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compared to new monarchs, 96. The cr of combinations for 
or againſt young actors, 98. The origin tragedy and comedy, 
ii. 84. Advantages of the mingled drama, 85. Tragedy, come. 
dy, and hiſtory, diſtinguiſhed, 86. Objections to the want of 
unity of time and place removed, gg. | 
Stage coach, characters in a {tage-coach, iii. 191. 
Standiſh, Mrs. her character, iv. 76. 
Startle, Will, his ſtory, vii. 314. 
Steady, Tom, his ſtory, vii. 313. | 
Steele, Sir R. fold the comedy of the Drummer for 50 guineas, x. 
5. His controverſy with Addiſon on the ** Peerage Bit,” 102, 
atronizes Savage, 290. Story of writing a pamphlet, 291. 
Story of his being ſerved by Bailiffs in livery, 292. On 
marrying one of his natural daughters to Savage, 293. Diſcards 
Savage, 293. The early friendſhip between him and Addiſon, 
75. Borrows 100 J. of Addiſon, which he reclaims by an execu- 
tion, 75, | | 
Stella, invited by Swift into Ireland, xi. 79. Removes to Dublin, 
and marries Swift, 21. Dies Jan. 28, 1928. Her end ſuppoſed 
to have been haſtened by the neglect of Swift, 29. Evening, an 
Ode to, xi. 142. Ode to, 143. In mourning, 146. Ode to, 


147. | 
Stepney, George, his life, ix. 291. Deſcended from the family at 
Pendegraſt, Pembrokeſhire, born at Weſtminſter, 1663, 291. 
Educated at Weſtminſter, and removed to Cambridge, 291. En. 
gaged in many foreign employments, 291. Died in 1707, and 
buried in Weltminſter Abbey, 292. His Epitaph, 292. 
rater of his works, 293. 


\ Stoicks, their erroneous ſyſtem concerning evil, iv. 207. 


Strafford, Lord, character of, by Sir John Denham, ix. 80. 

Strand, characterized, i. 3. 

Study, exerciſe the beſt relaxation from, xii. 13. The imbecility 
of ſpirit incident to perſons addicted to it, vi. 103. | 

Sturdy, Bob, lris tory, vii. 337. 

Style, the alteration of it humourouſly diſplayed, v. 228. 

Subordination, the neceſſity of, in places of publick education, xi. 

192. Enquiry into the nature of, viii. 27. The neceſſity of, 27. 

Sunday, the different methods of employing that ſacred ſeaſon, iv. 

194. The true method recommended, 198. 

Superfluities and Necgſaries of life confidered, vii. 147. 

Superſtition, a diſpoſition irrational and terrifying, iv. 283. The 

danger of falling into, iii. 341. 

Supreme good, fallely ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſtate of quiet, vii, 


I, 
Suretyſbip the danger of, exemplified in the character of Candidus, 
111. 177. 

Suſdicion, often the concomitant of guilt, v. 51. An enemy to vir- 
tue and happineſs, 51. Old age peculiarly addicted to it, 52. 
Si ſpirius, nn his character, iv. 377. 
Sift, Dean, Fonathan, Sir R. Blackmore's obſervations on the Tale 
a Tub, xi. 1. His life, 2. His birth and parentage uncer- 
tain, - 
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tain, 1. An account, ſaid to be written by himſelf, ſays he was 
the fon of an attorney, and born in Dublin, St. Andrew's Day 
1667, and another account delivered by himſelf to Pope, ſtates 
his being the ſon of a clergyman, and born at Leiceſter, 1. Edu- 
cated at Kilkenny, and entered in Dublin Univerfity 1682, 2. 
Admitted Batchelor of Arts by /pecial favour, 3. Attends his 
ſtudies very cloſe, 2. On the death of his uncle Godwin Swift, 
he is mtroduced to Sir W. Temple, who patroniſes him, 2. 
King William offers to make him Captain of horſe, 3. Conſult- 
ed by the Earl of Portland on triennial Parliaments, 3. The 
diſorder which brought him to the grave ſuppoſed to be firft con- 
trated by eating fruit, 4. Takes the degree of Maſter of Arts 
at Oxford, July. 5, 1692, 4. Pays an annual viſit to his mother 
at Leiceſter, and generally on foot, 4. Leaves Sir W. Temple 
in diſcontent 1694, 5. Enters into the church, and obtains the 
Prebend of Kilroot, in Conner, 5. Returns to 'Temple, and 
ives up his Prebend, 5. Wrote Pindarick Odes to the King, 
Temple, and the Athenian Society, 5. Dryden's declaration, 
that Swift would never be a Poet, 6. Temple dies, and leaves 
his MSS. to Swift, of whom he had obtained a promiſe of the 
firſt vacant Prebend of Weſtminſter, or Canterbury, but never 
ed, 6. Dedicates Temple's nmr ge Works to the 

ing, 6, Goes to Ireland with the Earl of Berkeley as private 
ſecretary, 6. Diſappointed of the Deanery of Derry, he gets two 
ſmall livings in the dioceſe of Meath, 7. Invites Stella to Ireland, 
7. Publithes the Diſſentions in Athens and Rome, in 1701, 7. 
In 1704, the Tale of a Tub, 7. In 1708, the Sentiments of a 
Church-of-England-Man, and ſome other pamphlets, 9. Enters 
into the ſereice of Lord Harley, 1710, 10. Writes thirty-eight 
Papers in the Examiner, 11. Publiſhes a Propoſal for correcting 
&c. the Engliſh Tongue, 13. Writes a Letter to the October 
Club, 13. In 1712, publiſhes the conduct of the Allizs, 14. 
Reflections on the Barrier Treaty, and Remarks on the Intro- 
duction to Vol. iii. of Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, 15. 
Diſcovers the miſery of greatneſs, 16. Accepts the Deanery of St. 
Patrick's 1713, 17. Refuſes 50 l. of Lord Oxford, but accepts 
of a draught of 1000 J. on the Exchequer, but intercepted by 
the death of the Queen, 17. Keeps a Journal of his vilits, &c. 
17. Endeavours to reconcile Lord Oxford and Bolingbroke, 
but in vain, 18. Publiſhes in 1714, the publick ſpirit of the 
Whigs, in anſwer to the Criſis, 18. 300 J. offered for the diſ- 
covery of the author, 19, Retires in 1714, into Berkſhire, 19. 
Goes to ſettle on ho Deanery in Ireland, 19. Writes ſeveral 
other political pamphlets, 20. Mrs. Johnſon removes from the 
country to a houſe near the Deanery, 21. Marries Mrs. John- 
ſon, 21. Becomes popular by recommending to the Iriſh the uſe 
of their own manufactures, 22. Account of the death of Vaneſſa, 
22. Acquires freſh eſteem by the Drapier's letters, 23. goo! 
offered for the diſcovery of the author, 24. His conduct to his 


Butler, who was entruſted with the ſecret, 26. Hakes his Butler 


Verger of St. Patrick's, 26. Obtains the appellation of the Dean, 
m 2 26, 


anner 


26. In 1727, publiſhes his Miſcellanies, 3 vol. and Gulliver's 
Travels, 27. His wife dies Jan. 28, 1728, 29. He greatly la- 
ments her death, though ſuppoſed to have haſtened it by neglect, 
29. His diſcourſe with Betteſworth the lawyer, 29. Lends mo- 
ney to the poor without intereſt, but requires the repayment 

without charity, 32. His continual increaſing aſperity, 33. 
His giddineſs and deafneſs increaſes, 33. Always careful of his 
money, 34. Polite Converſation, publiſhed 1738, 34. Directions 
for Servants, ſoon after his death, 34. Loſes his mental powers, 
35. Dies in October 1744, in his 78th year, 36. His powers as an 
author, 37. Dictated political opinions to the Engliſh, 37. De- 
livered Ireland from plunder and oppreſſion, 37. Iriſh may date 
their riches and es from his patronage, 38. Remarks 
on his works, 38. Deſerted the Whigs, when they deſerted their 
principles, 39. His character as a p 44K Wong 855 His perſon, 
temper, and economy, 40. Story of Gay and Pope viſiting him 
after they had ſupped, 42. His character by Dr. Delaney, 45. 
Promotes the ſubſcription for Pope's tranſlation of the Thad, 96. 
Joins with Pope in publiſhing 3 Volumes of Miſcellanies, icg. 
Publiſhed the firſt Volume of the Memoirs of Scriblerus, in con- 

junction with Pope and Arbuthnot, 136. Narrowneſs of mind in 

his letters, 160. The report of Pope having written a defama- 
tory life of him groundleſs, 162. His hiſtory of the laſt years of 

veen Anne, ſaved by an accident, vii. 260. 

Sycophants, their infamous character, v. 213. 

Sydenham, Thomas, his life, xii, 180. Born at Winford Eagle, in 

 Dorſetſhire, 1624, 180. Entered Commoner of Magdalen Hall 
Oxford, 1642, 181. Suppoſed to have ſpent ſome time in arms, 
181. Batchelor of Phyſick 1648, 181. Did not take up the 
practice of phyſick without having qualified himſelf for it, as was 
reported, 182. Practiſes phyſick in Weſtminfter, 117. Died 1689, 
189. His character, 189. 

Symerons, or fugitive Negroes, enter into treaty with Sir Francis 

Drake, x1. 76. 


T. 
TACKS M AN in Sly, deſcribed, viii. 311. Complaints of them 


= ſhewn to be unjuſt, 311. 

Tackſman in Col, account of, viii. 369. 

Taliſter in Sky, account of, viii. 300. 

Taming of the Shrew, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's, ii. 157. 

Tantalus, his fabled puniſhment a ſtrong image of hungry ſervility, 
vi. 186, 

Taſſo, repreſents ſpirits as promoting or obſtructing events by exter- 
nal agency, ix, 60, Repreſents the pleaſures and ſplendours of 
heaven, 60. 

7 te, low, cenſured, vi. 218. 

Tafte, Nahum, died in the Mint, in extreme poverty, x. 66. 

Tatler, notes of ſome of the writers, x. 83. Deſigned to divert the 
attention of the people from publick diſcontent, 86. 


Taxalion 


Taxation no Tyranny, an anſwer to the reſolutions and addreſs of the 
American Congreſs [1775], viii. 155. 

Tea, review of Mr. Hanway's Eſſay on, ii. 3334 The uſe of, in 
China, 334. Riſe and progreſs of the uſe 3? in England, 334. 
Firſt imported from H ad 1666, 335. Firlt price 3/. per Ib. 
which it continued to 1707, 335. Deſcended to the Lo claſs 
1715, 335. Clandeſtinely imported from France 1720, 335. In 
1755, 2000 tons ur 36. The miſchiefs of, 336. 339. 
345. Other cauſes of the miſchiefs aſeribed to tea, 339. 345. 

Tears, the true taſte of, ix. 36. 

Tediouſneſs in a Poet, the molt fatal of all faults, x. 179. Charac- 
terized, 179. 

Temper, good, by what means it is frequently vitiated, v. 23. 

Temperance, the cauſe of, vii. 358. 

Tempeſt, general obſervations on Shakeſpeare's, ii. 141. 

Tempeſt, Tom, a friend of the houſe of Steuart, hiſtory of, vii. 

8, . 

Tan, Rev. Mr. his character of Gray, xi. 369. 

Tn. Sir William, patroniſes Swift, xi. 3. Leaves his MSS. to 

wift, 6. | 

Templeman, Geographia Metrica, Latine, i. 213. 

Temptations to vice, the motives to reſiſt them, with the difficulty at- 
tending that reſiſtance, iv. ; 

Tenants, the orders of, in the Iſſes of Sky, viii. 318. 

Terms of Art, the neceſſity of, vii. 281. 

Ternate, account of the king and inhabitants of, xii. 138. 

Tetrica, a lively example of Rabitunl peeviſhneſs, v. 21. 

Thales, the departure of, from London, 1. 3. 

Theatre, Greed, general concluſion to Brumoy's, iii. 61. 

Theobald, expoſes the deficiencies of Pope's edition of Shakeſpeare, 
xi. 103. Celebrated by Pope in the Dunciad, 108. Obſervations 
on his edition of Shakeſpeare, 11. 119. | 

Theocritus, Excerpta ex, i. 218. 

Theodore, the Hermit of Teneriffe, the viſion of, ii. 398. 

Thief and Pirate contraſted, viii. 102. 

Thirlby, Mr. aſſiſts Pope in the notes to the Iliad, xi. $1. 

Thomfon, James, his life, xi. 221. Son of a Miniſter at Ednam, in 

Roxburgh, born 1700, 221. Educated under Mr. Riccarton, 221. 

Removes to London, 222. Becomes acquainted with Mallet and 

Aaron Hill, 223. Sells his poem on Winter to Mr. Millar, 

223, Dedicates his Winter to Sir Spencer Compton, from whom 

he receives a preſent of 20 guineas, 223. Is recommended by 

Dr. Rundle to Lord Chancellor Talbot, 224. Publiſhes Summer, 

a poem on the death of Sir Iſaac Newton, and Britannia in 1727, 

225. Is entertained in the family of Lord Binning, 225. Pub- 

liſhes Spring in 1728, and Autumn 1730, 226. Writes Sopho- 

niſbe 1727, 226. The prologue to Sophoniſbe written by Pope 

and Mallet, 226. Travels with a ſon of Chancellor Talbot, 226. 

Gets the place of Secretary of Briefs, 227. Writes his Poem on 

Liberty, 227. Loſes his place by the death of the Chancellor, 

228, Allowed a penſion of 100/. a year by the Prince of Wales, 

M m 3 228. 
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228. Writes the tragedy of Agamemnon 1738, 228. Licence 
refuſed to his Edward and Eleonora, 229. In conjunction with 
Mallet writes the Maſque of Alfred, 229. Writes Tancred and 

Sigiſmunda 1745, 229. Appointed Surveyor General of the 
Leeward Iſlands, 230. Publiſhes his laſt piece, the Caſtle of In- 
dolence, 230. Died 1748, and buried at Richmond, 230. His 
perſon deſcribed, 230. His tragedy of Coriolanus brought on 
the flage after his death by the friendſhip of Sir George Lyt- 
tleton and Mr. Quin, 230. His friendly letter to his ſiſter, 231. 
Character of his works, 235. 

T hought, the power of in animals, vii. 92. Some men never think, 
93. Whether the ſoul always thinks, 93. Further enquiries on 
thought, 94- | 

Thraſo, his refleQtions on the influence of fear and fortitude, v. 352, 


* 
Thraſylulus, a remarkable inſtance of being deluded by flattery, vi. 


133. 

7 ral, Mrs. impromptu on her completing her 35th year, i. 165. 

Thyer, Mr. publiſhes 2 vols. of Butler's Works, ix, 187. 

Tickell, T homas, his life, x. 267. Born 1686, at Bridekirk, in Cum- 
berland, 267. Entered at Oxford April 1701, 267. Initiated 
under the patronage of Addiſon, 367. His tranſlation of Homer 
preferred to Pope's, 368. A converſation between Pope and Ad- 
diſon on the tranſlation, 368. Under Secretary to Mr. Addiſon, 
272. Secretaty to the Lord Juſtices of Ireland, 272, Died April 
23, 1740, 272. A contributor to the Spectators, 273. The 
tranſlation of the Iliad, publiſhed by him, ſuppoſed to have been 
Addiſon's x1. 99. 

Time, the principal employment of it ſhould be directed with a view 
to the end of our exiſtence, v. 58. The negligent waſte of it cen - 
ſured, 233- Ought to be ſpent with frugality, and improved with 
diligence, 234. 253. The mjuſtice of waſting the time of others, 
vii. 53. Stateſmen and patrons more reproached for it than they 
deſerve, 54. Thoſe who attend ſtateſmen the moſt criminal, ot 
A tribute of time to be paid to a multitude of tyrants, 55. The 
continual progreſs of, taken notice of by all nations, 173. The 
effects of the progreſs not regarded, 173. The neglect of the 
preſent hour cenſured, iii. 244. The loſs of, conſidered, 125. 
Conſiderations on the loſs of, iii. 310. The beft-remedy for grief, 
398. 

Tin of Athens, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's play of, ii. 159. 

Titus Andronicus, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's play of, ii. 160. 

Toleration of Religion in Pruſſia, x1. 229. 

Tomkyns, apprehended for being concerned in a plot againſt parlia- 
ment with Waller, ix. 245, Convicted and executed, 249. 

Tradeſman, caſe of one attempting to become a wit and a critick, vii. 
186. Impropriety of his turning fop and fine gentleman, $79: 
The progreſs of, in London, iii. 226. The folly of his ſeeking 
happineſs in rural retirement, iii. 228, 5 : 

Tragedy, origin of, iii. 8. More uniform than comedy, 41. Cri- 
tical . on the manner of compoſing it, v. 346. 


Tragi- 
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Tragi- Comedy, the nature and deſigu of it, vi. 98. Shakeſpeare's 
eminent ſucceſs in that ſpecies of dramatick compoſition, 99. 
Tranguil, Tom, (a rich man,) his hiſtory, vii. 294. | 
Traniquilla, her account of addreſſes of Venuſtulus, Fungoſa, 
Floſculus, and Dentatus, deſigned as a contraſt to the narrative of 
Hymenzus, v. 309, Her marriage with Hymenæus, and the fe- 
licity with which it was attended, vi. 158. 
Tranſlations, the progreſs of, xi. 182. Unknown in Greece, 182. 
Not much read in . 183. State of, in France, 183. Ob- 


ſervations on, vii. 272. A production of moderns, 272. The 


rogreſs of, 272. Early cultivated in England, 275. Its pro- 
* England, 276. ö : 552 N : 

Tranſlator, character of a good tranſlator, ix. 79. 

Travels, directions for writing works* of, vii. 350. Specimen of the 
common method of writing journals of travels, 387. 

Treakle, Zachary, complaint againſt his idle wife, vii. 56. His 
wife's anſwer and complaints againſt her huſband, 111. 

Trees, the want of, in a good part of Scotland, viii. 216. 

Troilus and Creſffida, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's play of, ii. 161. 

7. rumball, Sir William, Pope's Epitaph on him, and criticiſms on it, 
XI. 202. 

Truth, how far ridicule the teſt of it, xi. 357. Its high original, and 
vaſt importance, v. 160. Its eaſy entrance into the mind when 
introduced by defire and attended with pleaſure, vi. 147. A 
ſteady regard to the luſtre of moral and religious truth, a certain 
direction to happineſs, 236. The crime of the violation of, vii. 
75. The want of it in hiſtorians, lamented, 75, Exemplified in 
an Engliſhman's and a Frenchman's account of the capture of 
Louiſburgh, viii. 76. 

Trypherus, his character, v. 175. 

Tucler, Dr. his propoſals concerning America, conſidered, 180. 

Turenne, Marſhal, his ſaying of the importance of immediately cor- 
recting our miſtakes, iv. 210. : 

Turk, characterized as a huſband, i. 129. . 

Turnips introduced into the iſle of Col, viii. 364. 

Turpicola, her hiſtory, vi. 287. 

Twelfth Night, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's comedy, ii. 148. 

Tivo Gentlemen of Verona, obſervations on Shakeſpear's comedy of, 
ii. 142. 

Than, Lord, takes Savage into his houſe, and promiſes him a 
penſion of 200 J. a year, iu. 317. His quarrel with Savage, 327. 


V. 


AFE R, his character of an inſidious flatterer, vi. 134. 
Vagario, his character, iv. 176. 
Vagulus, his account of Squire Bluſter, vi. 9. 
Valdeſſo, his excellent remark upon refigning his commiſſion, iv. 
186. 


Vaneſſa, her unhappy partiality for Swift, and death, xi. 22. By 
| | M m 4 her 


} 
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her will orders the poem of Cadenus and Vaneſſa to be publiſhed, 


23. 
JV. 1 Mrs. See Vaneſſa. 
Vanity, of authors, repreſented in the caſe of Miſellus, iv. 103. Ex- 
ceſſive, exemplified in the character of Mr. Frolick, 389. Its 
tendency to idleneſs, vi. 84. | 
Venice, account of the quarrel between that ſtate and Paul V. xii. 7. 
Venuſtulus, the manner of his addreſſes to Tranquilla, v. 308. His 


unmanly and timid conduct expoſed, 351. 


Verecundulus, the infelicities he ſuſtained through habitual baſhful. 
neſs and timidity, vi. 103. | | 

Verſification, remarks on its rules, v. 92. 104. The peculiarity of 

ilton's, in his Paradiſe Loſt, 106. See Virgil. | 

Vice, the deſcriptions of it in writing ſhould be always calculated to 
excite diſguſt, viii. 26. The eſſence of, conſidered, 55. 

Viftoria, her letter on the fooliſh anxiety to excel merely in the 
charms of external beauty, v, 376. On the mortifications ariſing 
from the loſs of it, 394. : 

Vida, his art of Poetry tranſlated by Chriſtopher Pitt, xi. 218. His 
remarks on the propriety of Virgil's verfification, v. 132. 

Vines, firſt planted by Noah, ii. 386. Progreſs of the cultivation of, 
387. Ordered to be deſtroyed by an edit of Domitian, 387. 
Of France, ſuperior to the mines of America, 396. | 

Virgil, account of the Sortes Virgilianæ, ix. 8. Specimen of Sir 
John Denham's tranſlation, 80. Milbourne's criticiſms on Dry- 
den's tranſlation, 427. Vain attempts to tranſlate Virgil by Brady 
and Tate, 431, ZEneid, tranſlated by Chriſtopher Pitt, xi. 219. 
This tranſlation contraſted with Dryden's, 219. In what reſpect 
ſuperior in paſtoral poetry, iv. 239. Remarks on the judicious 
propriety + his verification, 242. Why preferred to Homer by 
Scaliger, v. 140, The plan of his Aneid formed upon the writ- 
ings of Homer, 323. | | 

Virtue, the danger of miſtaking the love, for the practice of virtue, 
exemplified in Savage, x. 342. The repreſentations of it in works 
of fancy, ſhould be always exact and pure, iv. 26. The differ- 
ence between ſpeculative and practical virtue, 90. The error of 
ſubſtituting ſingle acts of it, for habits, 184. Obſtructed by con- 
founding the praiſe with the practice of goodneſs, 184. United 
with induſtry ſupplies the genuine ſources of hope, v. 211. Vir- 
tue and truth, often defeated by pride and obſtinacy, 102. The 
conſtant purſuit of it, the higheſt excellence, vi. 263. The cri- 
terion of, conſidered, x. 246. Such conduct not to be repented 
of, for the event, iii. 394. To be purſued by virtuous means, i. 
79. The various attacks on it, 26. 

Virtuoſo, his character diſtinctly drawn, v. 68. The advantages he 
is capable of communicating to others, 73. His exceflive fondneſs 
for curioſities often the evidence of a low genius, 76. 

Viſionary ſchemes, the effects of, iii. 419. | 

e criticiſms on Pope's Epitaphs, xi. 199. 
vaculus, his letter on Virtuoſo's, vi, 215. 

CUliniſh, account of, viii. 205. 


Ul 
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Noa Iſle, account of, viii. 38). The Mercheta Mulierum paid there, 
88 * 


Ulyfes, the diſcovery of, improper for a picture, vi. 18 1. 
1 F mind, often relieved by comparing our lot with that of 
others, vi. 265. 

Union, the difficulty of, either between nations or ſmaller communities, 
iii. 151. 

Univerfities, the ſuperiority of che Engliſh, to their academies, and 
foreign univerſities, vii. 1334 

Voltaire, his viſit to CEE Xi. 194. Pays a viſit to Pope, x. 107. 
Young's Epigram on him, 248. | | 

Volunteer Laureat, x. 367. 

V offius, 1ſaac, delighted in having his hair combed for many hours to- 
gether, ix. 294. | 

Voting, conſiderations on the rights of, for repreſentatives in Parlia- 
ment, viti. 73. 

Voyages, introduction to The World Diſplayed, a collection of, ii. 
208. Abſtract account of, in ſearch of new countries, viii. 96. 
Ill conſequences of, 98. | 

Upton, Mr. obſervations on his Critical Obſervations on Shakeſpeare, 
ii. 125. 

Uſefulneſs, publick, ſhould be the object of our dilligent endeavours, 
v. 371. 375» | 


' 
| 
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7 NSCOT, TOM, complaint of his ſon's becoming a fop, and 

b neglecting buſineſs, vii. 379. 5 

Waller, Edmund, his life, ix. 229. Born at Colſhill, in Hertford- 
ſhire, March 3, 1605, 229. His father left him 3500/7. a year, 
229. Educated at Eaton, and removed to King's College, Cam- 
bridge, 229. Returned to parliament in his 18th year, 229. 
Wrote his firſt poetry in his 18th year, 230. Wrote poetry 
almoſt by inſtinct, 231. Marries Mrs. Banks a great heireſs, 
232. Loſes his wife, who leaves one daughter, 232. Addreſſes 
Lady Dorothea Sidney, under the name of Sachariſſa, who rejects 
his addreſſes, 232. Celebrates Lady Sophia Murray under the 
name of Amoret, 233. Suppoſed to have taken a voyage, 234. 
Marries a Lady of the name of Breſſe or Breaux, by whom he has 
five ſons and eight daughters, 234. Being returned to the parlia- 
ment of 1640, makes a noiſy ſpeech on imaginary grievances, 235. 
No bigot to his party, 237. His ſpeech on Epiſcopacy, 237. 
Sends 1000 broad pieces to the King when he ſet up his ſtandard, 
240. Continues to fit in the rebellious conventicle, and to ſpeak 
againſt their 1 241. Nominated one of the commiſſio- 
ners to treat with the King at Oxford, 241. Engaged in a plot 
againſt Parliament, 242. The manner in which the plot was 
diſcovered, 244. Him and Tomkyns taken up, both of whom 
confeſs the whole plot, 245. A day of thankſgiving appointed for 
deliverance from the plot, 244. Earl of Portland and Lord Con- 
way taken up on the declaration of Waller, for being concerned 


in 


— — 


in the plot, are examined ſeveral times by the Lords, and ad. 
mitted to bail, 249. Tomkyns and Chaloner executed for the 
plot, 249. Tried and condemned, and after a year's impriſon- 
ment, and a fine. of 10,000 J. is baniſhed, 250. Obtains, from 
Cromwell, permiſſion to return, 251. Received by Cromwell, 
2 @ Kinſman, 251. Writes his famous panegyrick on Cromwell, 
251. Writes a 2 on the death of Cromwell, 253. Writes 
again on the reſtoration of Charbe II. 253. Returned to Par- 
liament for Haſtings, 254. Obt: ins from the King the provoſt. 
ſhip of Eaton, but Clarendon refutes to put up the Seal to the 
grants from his not being a clergyman, 256. His oppoſition to 
larendon on that account, 256. Kindly treated by James II. 
257. Prepares for his latter end, 258. Died Oct. 21, 168), 
and was buried at Beaconsfield, 259. Account of his deſcendants, 
259. His character by Clarendon, 260. Declared he would blot 
from his works any line that did not contain ſome motive to virtue, 
266. His works characteriſed, 267. Specimen of his tranſlation of 
the Paſtor Fido, 279. | 
Walmſley, Gilbert, ſome account of, x. 25. 
Walpole, Horace, travels through France into Italy with Gray, where 
they quarrel, and each purſue their journey ſeparately, xi. 365. 
Walſh, William, his life, ix. 312. Born at Aberley, Worceſterſhire, 
1663, 312. Entered Gentleman Commoner at Oxford, 1678, 
312. The beſt critick in the nation, 312. Member of Parliament 
tor Worceſterſhire, 312. Gentleman of the Horſe to Queen Anne, 
A zealous friend to the Revolution, 3 12. Correſponded 
_ with Pope, on the paſtoral comedy of the Italians, 313. Sup- 
d to have died in 1709, 313. Account of his works, 313. 
An early encourager of Pope, xi. 62. 
Wants, thoſe who have no real, form imaginary ones, iii. 304. The 
wants of him: who wants nothing, 306. 
War, Princes think. it neceſſary to aſſign ſome reaſon for, but fre- 


e quently a very rd 090194 ina xii. 256, Should be conducted 


by rules conſiſtent with the univerſal interelt of man, v. 53. 
Different feelings on the approach of, vii. 17. Deplorable calc 
of the ladies loſing their gallants, 18. The raiſing and training 
an equal number of women recommended, 19. Women capable 
of being defeated, as Braddock, without ſeeing his enemies; of 
ſurrendering Minorca, without a breach; and of looking at Roch- 
fort, 20. Every man ought to fight as the ſingle champion, 29. 
The duty of thinking a if the event depended on a man's counſel, 
29. Propoſal for erecting a fort on Saliſbury plain, reſembling 
Breſt, arming it with beef and ale, and uſing our ſoldiers to attack 
it, 31. Aſſes, bulls, turkeys, geeſe, and tragedians, to be added 
by way of accuſtoming the ſoldiers to noiſes equally horrid with 
the war cry, 32. Diminution of the love of truth, one of the 
calamities of war, 120. Ill effects of making preparations for it, 
in the time of peace, viii. 101, Every method of pacification 
to be tried before war is engaged in, 121. Its miſeries little at- 
tended to by many, 121. No expectation of allies in a war which 


might have been prevented, 123. The propriety of demanding 
EXPENCES 
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expences in preparing for war when the oppoſite party conſents to 


conditions required, conſidered, 136. 
War of 1756, origin of, ii. 282, | 
Marbois, witches of, conviction of, commemorated in a ſermon at 

Huntingdon, iii. 84. 

Warburton, W, Biſhop of Glouceſter, his literary and critical character, 
xi. 123. Defends Pope's Eſſay on Man againſt Crouſaz, 125. 
Commences a friendſhip with Pope, 69. Erects a monument to 
the memory of Pope, 125. Obſervations on his notes on Shake- 

„ lit. 117. View of the controverſy between him and M. 
rouſaz, on Pope's Eſſay on Man, iii. 198. 
Warner, Tim. account of his good ſort of woman to his wife, vii. 


400. 

Warrior, the vanity of his wiſhes, i. 21. | 

Watering-places, obſervations on, and on a ſelect ſet at one of them, 
vii. 312. 

Watts, Dr. Tſaac, his life, xi. 238. Born at Sou 1674. 
238. Began with Latin at four years of age, 238. Educated in 
a diſſenting academy, 239. A maker of verſes from fifteen to fifty, 
239. Leaves the academy at twenty years of age, 240. Tutor to 
Sir John Hartop's ſon, 230. Becomes — at twenty-four 
years of age, 240. Sir Thomas Abney takes him into his houſe, 
240. His character as a preacher, 243. His moral character, 
244. His works characterized, 245. Received an unſolicited 
diploma of D.D. from Edinburgh and Aberdeen, in 1728, 246. 
Died 1748, 246. His character, 247. 

Wealth, the contempt of it repreſented in various inſtances, iv. 370, 
371. Wrong notions of its uſefulneſs correQed, 374. Why 
the object of general deſire, v. 383. The real importance and 
influence of it ſhewn in the caſe of diſappointed expectations, vi. 
80. 

Weather, cauſes why an Engliſhman's converſation is firſt on the wea- 
ther, vii. 42. A more noble topic than generally ſuppoſed, 42. 
2 the temper, 43. The folly of ſubmitting to ſuch in- 

uence, 43. 
Wet, Gale, his life, xi. 259. Educated at Eton and Oxford, 259. 
eſigned for the church, but obtains a commiſſion in the army, 
259. Reſigns his commiſſion, and appointed Clerk extraordinary 
of the Privy Council, under Lord 'Townſend, 1729, 260. Settles 
at Wickham in Kent, 260. Publiſhes his Obſervations on the 
Reſurrection, 1747, 260. Created LL. D. at Oxford, 1748, 260. 
Frequently viſited by Littleton and Pitt, 260. Clerk of the Privy 
Council and Treaſurer of Chelſea Hoſpital, 261. Died 1756, 261. 
His works characterized, 262. 

Wharton, Lord, his vile character, x. 82. 

Whatever is, is right, true ſenſe of that aſſertion of Mr. Pope, ii. 
202. 

Whirler, Jack, his hiſtory, vii. 72. 

Whiſperer, his character, vi. 25. 2 

Whitefoet, his cliaracter of Sir Thomas Browne, xii, 29, 

: _ Whiltchead, 
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Whitehead, Paul, ſummoned before the Lords for his poem called Man. 


ners, xi. 135. 
Iickedneſs, the general ſpread of it conſidered, v. 434. 
Wife, an idle one deſcribed, vii. 56. Cantions in chooſing one, 
396 
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Wilkes, John, conſiderations on his being rejected by the Houſe of 
Commons as repreſentative for Middleſex, viii. 67. | 

Wilks, Mr. (the actor) occaſionally allows a benefit to Savage, Xii, 
297. Inſtances of his generoſity, 295. 

Wills, the neoeſſity of making them, exemplified in the ſtory of Sophia 
Heedful, vii. 390. 

William III. King, ſupplied copious materials for proſe and verſe, x, 
163. 

Winbury, Miſs, Pope's unfortunate lady, xi. 172. Said to have been 

in love with Pope, 172. 

Windows in Scotland deſcribed, viii. 231. | 

Winter, the ſeaſon of ſeriouſneſs and terror, v. 54. And of retirement 
and ſtudy, 57. The horrors of it in the polar countries, vi. 266. 
In the Hebrides little more than rain and wind, viii. 270. An 
Ode, xi. 139. Winter's Walk, 140. 

Winter's Tale, obſervations on Shakeſpeare's comedy, ii. 148. 

Wiſhes, vain, the folly of indulging them, v. 17. | 

Wait, has its changes and faſhions, ix. 19. Pope's deſcription errone- 
ous, 20. Properly characterized, 20. Exuberance of, condemned, 
40. Sir R. Blackmore's account of, x. 212. Its original, iv. 144. 
Wherein it differeth from learning, 144. 'The mutual advantages 

of their being united, 149. The folly of affecting that character, 
168. The means neceſſary to the production of a perſon eminent 
for the character of a wit, v. 194. 

Wits, ſeldom rewarded by their ſuperiors, ix. 225. Affected, the 
meanneſs of their character, v. 366. vi. 4. 200. In the time of 
Charles II. characterized, i. 28. 

Witchcraft, hiſtory of, iii. 82. An annual ſermon ſtill preached at 

- Huntingdon, in commemoration of the conviction of the witches of 
Warbois, 84. King James I. wrote in defence of it, 85. Act of 

Parliament made 1 James I. for the puniſhment of, 85. 

Withers, Gen. Hen. Pope's Epitaph on him; with the Viſitor's criti- 
ciſms, x1. 210. 

Wolſfey, the riſe and fall of, i. 18. 

l omen, Lord Bacon's ſevere refleQion on beautiful, iv. 246. Infeli- 
cities peculiar to, 251. The want of attention to their enquiries, 
cenſured, v. 356. Their deplorable caſe in the beginning of a war, 

by loſing their gallants, vii. 18. Recommended to follow the 
ſoldiers to camp, 19. Capable to become ſoldiers, 19. An army 
of, might have been defeated,” as Braddock, without ſeeing the 
enemy, ſurrendered Minorca, without a breach, and looked at 
Rochfort, 20. A good fort of one, characterized, 400. The 
danger they are in when they lay aſide their religion, iii. 139. 
The fortitude of, deſcribed, i. 79. 

Vonder, an inttance of the deſire of man to propagate a, ix. 2. 

f "Y | Mood, 
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Mood, conſiderations on making plantations, viii. 384. $ 

Wood's Halfpence, their hiſtory, xi. 24. 

Word to the Wiſe, Prologue to, 1. 134. 

World, Milton ſuppoſed it to be in its decay, ix. 131. This opi- 
nion was refuted by Dr. Hakewill, 131. Compared to a clock, 


| , ; 
Wirld Diſplayed (a collection of voyages,) Introduction to, ii. 208. 
Wormwood, Dick, his ſtory, vii. 337. x 
Writing, the rage for, vii. 6. 
Wycherley, W. a man eſteemed without virtue, and careſſed without 
good-humour, xi. 61. Wrote Verſes in praiſe of Pope, 61. 


X. 
X RXES, the vanity of a warrior exemplified in him, i. 22. 


Y. 


YALDEN, T homas, his life, x. 261, Born at Exeter, in 1671, 
261. Educated at Oxford, 261. His readineſs at compoſition, 
261. Became Doctor of Divinity, 1706, 263. Rector of Chal- 
ton and Cleanville, 263. Preachey of Bridewell, 1698, 263. 
Charged with a dangerous correſpondence with Kelly, 263. His 
apers ſeized, but no criminality appearing, was diſcharged, 264. 

Died July 16, 1736, 264. Account of his poems, 265. 
Young, Edward, his life, by Herbert Croft, 286. Born at Up- 
ham near Wincheſter, 1681, 286. Account of his father, 287. 
Queen Mary was god-mother to him, 287. Educated at Win- 
cheſter College, 288. Entered at New College, 1703, 288. Law 
Fellow of All Souls, 1708, 288. Batchelor of Civil Laws, 1714, 
and Dr. 1719, 289. Speaks the Latin Oration, when the founda- 
tion of the Codrington Library was laid, 289. Publiſhed his Epiſ- 
tle to Lord Lanſdown, 1712, 289. Poem on the Laſt Day pub- 
liſhed, 1713, 293. Account of ſome pieces omitted in his works, 
293. Patronized by Lord Wharton, 296. Buſiris brought on the 
ſtage, 1719, 297. The Revenge, 1721, 297. Has two annuities 
granted him, by Lord Wharton, 299. Attempts to get into Par- 
liament for Cirenceſter, 300. Takes orders, and becomes a popu- 
lar preacher, 300. Account of his Satires, 301. Acquired more 
than 3000 J. by the Univerſal Paſſion, 304. Chaplain to George 
II. zog. Writes the Brothers, 309. Preſented to the living of 
| Welwyn, 1730, 311. Married Lady Eliz. Lee, daughter to the 
Earl of Litchfield, 1731, 311. His wife died 1741, 313. His 
Philander and Narciſſa ſuppoſed to be intended for Mr. and Mrs. 
Temple, 313. The occaſion of the Night Thoughts real, 315. 
His fon defended from the reports of his ill behaviour to his fa- 
ther, 318. The character of Lorenzo not deſigned for his ſon, 
318. His letter to Pope, 324. None of his writings prejudicial 
to 
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to the cauſe. of virtue and religion, 326. The Brothers, broas 
on the ſtage, 1753, 328. Gives 1000 J. to the Society for * 
Propagation of the Goſpel, 328. Hiſtory and account” of fil 
poem called Reſignation, 332. His friendſhip for his houſckeepex 
334. Died 1765, 335. Many untruths mentioned of bim 
the Biographia, 335. Story of his ſtraying into the enengy? 
camp, with a clattck in his hand, 336. The archbiſhop of CA 
terbury's Letter to him, 337. Appointed Clerk of the Cloſer ta 
the Princeſs Dowager, 1761, 337. Not the Parſon Adams of Fiel 
ing, 39. His Epitaph, 340. His Poems characterized by Dp 
ohnſon, 341. 

T, Fary a and active diligence its amiable ornaments, iv, 6g, 
Often deluded and ruined by profuſeneſs and extravagance, 16g, 
Too eaſily enſnared by early immerſion in pleaſure, 271. A time 
of enterprize and hope, v. 254. Delighted with ſprightlineſs and 
ardor, 267. The 1 to which it is often expoſed, vi. 208 
Their fond opinion of their own importance, 325. The forbears 

- ance due to young actors, on the ſtage of life, vii. 98. The pros 
per employment of, iii. 350. | 


Z. 
ZEPHYRETT A, ker character iv. 120. 
Zoroafter, ſuppoſed to have borrowed his inſtitutions from Mole, 
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4. | 
Zefima, her hiſtory, iv. 73. Her epitaph, ii. 279. 
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